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IN  TEE  SHADOW  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  was  a  student  in  Paris, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
Monsieur  Eugene  Fourbert,  the  chief  superintendent 
of  the  Paris  police.  He  was  in  many  respects  a  very 
remarkable  man.  Possessed  of  extraordinary  acumen, 
combined  with  a  critical  power  of  analysis  and  logical 
deduction  that  seldom  erred,  he  became  a  terror  to 
evil-doers,  and  a  tremendous  force  on  the  side  of  order. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  an  old  French  family  who  had 
all  more  or  less  distinguished  themselves.  Eugene  had 
commenced  life  in  the  Army,  and  saw  much  service; 
but  being  seriously  wounded  was  forced  to  retire. 
Having  friends  at  court,  he  received  an  appointment 
as  chief  of  a  division  of  police.  In  that  capacity  he 
displayed  so  much  aptitude,  so  much  natural  ability 
for  the  work,  that  he  very  speedily  made  his  mark, 
and  ultimately  rose  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  army  of 
police,  which  is  somewhat  differently  ordered  and  con- 
trolled to  what  its  English  equivalent  is ;  and  in  my 
opinion  the  French  system  is  infinitely  better.  This 
remark  particularly  applies  to  what  I  may  term  the 
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Detective  arm  of  the  service.  In  France  it  seems  to 
have  been  brought  almost  to  perfection,  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  is  ever  prominently  kept  in  view  is  this : 
Crime  is  in  effect  a  guerilla  warfare  against  well-con- 
ducted society  and  the  forces  of  law  and  order.  Crime 
endeavours  to  shelter  itself  by  the  exercise  of  deep 
cunning,  and  since  crime  is  unlawful,  any  means  that 
may  be  taken  to  circumvent  it  are  right.  Hence  the 
reason  of  that  remarkable  system  of  espionage  which 
obtains  in  France.  The  proportion  of  undetected  crime 
amongst  our  neighbours  is  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  less 
than  it  is  with  us.  Espionage  is  an  absolutely  untrans- 
latable word,  for  it  means  so  much  that  is  not  expressed 
by  the  English  equivalent  "spying."  If  a  man  once 
brings  himself  within  cognisance  of  the  French  law  it 
is  absolutely  certain  he  will  never  be  lost  sight  of  so 
long  as  he  remains  within  the  sphere  of  French  in- 
fluence. And  even  if  he  goes  away  and  returns  after 
many  years,  his  record  has  been  so  well  kept  that 
sooner  or  later  he  is  sure  to  be  recognized,  for  one  of 
the  many  argus  eyes  of  the  system  will  fix  him.  In 
England  a  policeman  who  may  chance  to  arrest  a  man 
on  suspicion  of  his  being  guilty  of  some  crime  is  not 
allowed  to  question  him.  In  France  it  is  precisely 
the  reverse.  There  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  a  man 
who  is  suddenly  taken  hold  of  by  the  law  is  far  more 
likely  to  betray  himself  by  some  chance  admission 
wrung  from  him  in  the  moment  of  his  confusion  and 
fright,  than  he  is  after  he  has  had  time  to  cool  down 
and  collect  his  senses.  All  this,  however,  may  seem  a 
digression,  but  I  could  not  avoid  it  in  speaking  of  my 
friend  and  mentor  Monsieur  Fourbert,  while  the  story 
I  have  to  tell  is  so  full  of  dramatic  glamour,  that  the 
practical  remarks  with  which  it   begins  are  justified. 
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Fourbert  was  pleased  to  take  great  interest  in  me, 
and  need  I  say  that  his  methods  and  manner  fascinated 
me  ?  He  had  a  face  of  such  extreme  mobility,  that  I 
doubt  if  I  have  ever  seen  any  one  who  equalled  him, 
let  alone  excelled  him.  His  habitual  expression  was 
one  of  stern  thoughtfulness,  but  in  an  instant  he  could 
so  change  his  features  that,  given  a  corresponding 
change  of  dress,  he  might  have  defied  the  recognition 
of  his  most  intimate  friend.  This  power  was  that  of 
course  of  the  born  actor,  and  Fourbert  being  conscious 
of  its  possession  had  taken  the  most  laborious  means 
to  cultivate  it,  until  he  had  brought  it  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection  that  it  was  little  short  of  marvellous. 
Apart  from  that  he  had  the  faculty  of  organization 
largely  developed,  and  he  knew  how  to  select  the 
right  man  for  the  right  place.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  for 
a  single  moment,  when  he  deemed  it  necessary,  to 
personally  attempt  to  unravel  any  problem  that  hap- 
pened to  be  more  than  ordinarily  intricate.  The  case 
I  am  about  to  relate  is  one  in  which  he  matched 
his  own  splendid  skill  against  the  altogether  superior 
cunning  of  a  desperate  criminal,  with  what  result  the 
reader  will  gather  later  on.  In  this  instance  I  am 
simply  the  narrator  of  a  drama  in  which  I  played  the 
part  of  an  onlooker,  a  close  student  of  Monsieur  Four- 
bert's  method,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  being 
allowed  to  follow  as  his  shadow. 

At  the  period  I  am  dealing  with,  that  notorious  but 
classical  region  of  Parisian  Bohemia,  the  Latin  Quarter, 
still  retained  much  of  its  ancient  appearance  in  the  tall 
ramshackle  houses,  and  narrow  dirty  streets.  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  Quarter,  nearly,  there  was  situated  a 
dark,  squalid  passage  known  as  the  Kue  du  Chat  Nbir 
■ — that  is,  the  street  of  the  Black  Cat.     Why  it  was  so 
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named  I  cannot  tell.  Why  it  was  called  a  street  at  all 
is  not  easy  to  understand,  for  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  short  alley  connecting  two  parallel  thoroughfares  that 
bore  a  far  from  enviable  reputation.  The  Eue  du  Chat 
Noir  was  a  plague-spot,  on  each  side  was  about  a  dozen 
of  some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Paris.  They  were  let 
out  as  tenements,  and  were  simply  hiding-places  for 
human  rats — human  vermin  of  a  most  obnoxious  kind. 
Had  it  been  possible  and  allowable  to  have  put  a  huge 
extinguisher  over  the  whole  block  of  buildings  com- 
prised in  the  Eue  du  Chat  Noir  during  the  daytime, 
when  all  the  vermin  were  slinking  away  from  the  light 
of  day,  and  then  have  lighted  underneath  the  ex- 
tinguisher a  few  tons  of  sulphur,  the  world  would  have 
been  well  rid  of  a  colony  of  evil,  and  Paris  would  have 
been  cleansed  of  one  pest-hole.  But  that  could  not 
be,  and  so  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  man  and  woman 
located  himself  there  and  practically  defied  the  authori- 
ties. It  was,  to  use  an  expressive  term,  the  spawning 
ground  of  all  that  was  obnoxious  in  human  nature. 

In  the  dawn  of  a  spring  morning  two  garde  de  la 
paix  were  making  their  way  through  the  notorious 
Eue,  when  they  stumbled  on  something  huddled  in  a 
heap  in  the  mid  kennel.  It  proved  to  be  the  body  of 
a  woman,  not  the  first  dead  woman  who  had  been  found 
there,  but  speedily  it  was  made  manifest  that  this  one 
could  not  have  been  a  denizen  of  that  inferno.  She  was 
well,  if  not  handsomely,  dressed :  all  her  clothing  was 
of  the  best,  her  underlinen  of  unusually  fine  texture. 
Her  hands  were  white  and  unsoiled — the  hands  of  a  lady ; 
and  her  face  was  patrician  in  its  refinement  and  classical 
outlines.  Her  hair  was  rich,  well  kept,  and  golden  in  hue. 

She  had  received  injury  sufficient  to  have  destroyed 
a  dozen  lives  had  she  possessed  them.     The  skull  was 
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fractured,  the  neck  was  broken,  some  of  the  ribs  were 
crushed  in.  But  these  were  all  inflicted  after  death,  and 
were  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  height.  Death  was  due 
to  a  stiletto  stab  which  had  gone  right  through  the  heart. 
The  blow  had  been  dealt  with  terrific  force ;  the  stiletto 
must  have  been  unusually  long,  for  its  point  had  pro- 
jected under  the  shoulder-blade  where  there  was  a 
puncture  corresponding  to  the  one  in  front.  Death 
must  necessarily  have  come  with  merciful  swiftness, 
and  while  the  dainty  body  was  still  warm,  ruffian 
hands  had  flung  it  into  the  kennel,  where,  crushed  and 
mangled,  the  silver  light  of  the  spring  dawn  revealed 
it.  The  pockets  of  the  clothing  were  empty,  and  on 
the  clothing  itself  there  was  no  sign  or  mark  that  would 
have  served  as  a  clue.  Indents  on  the  fingers  told  that 
she  had  worn  rings,  but  they  had  been  stripped  off, 
and  an  earring  had  been  so  forcibly  torn  from  one  of 
her  ears  that  the  lobe  was  split.  In  age  she  could  not 
have  been  more  than  thirty-two  or  three.  There  were 
indications  that  she  had  been  a  mother,  and  had  she 
lived  for  three  or  four  months  longer  she  would  again 
have  experienced  the  pangs  of  maternity. 

It  was  a  case  of  murder,  of  murder  most  brutal,  most 
revolting.  It  might  almost  be  described  as  double 
murder,  for  the  unborn  life  had  been  extinguished  too. 

For  days  the  remains  of  this  beautiful  creature, 
fashioned  in  God's  own  image,  and  brutally  slain  by 
her  own  kind,  lay  exposed  in  the  Morgue,  ghastly  and 
silent,  yet  eloquent  in  that  stony  stillness  of  a  brutal 
wrong,  a  cruel  fate.  Crowds  flocked  to  the  place  and 
stared  half  fascinated  through  the  plate  glass  partitions 
at  the  decaying  remnants  of  mortality  stretched  on 
the  marble  slab  over  which  trickled  a  stream  of  ice- 
cold  water.     But  of  the  many  hundreds  of  curious  and 
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morbid  sight-seers  who  passed  through  that  chamber  of 
death,  no  one  came  forward  to  claim  the  body,  therefore 
did  it  seem  as  if  she  was  a  stranger  in  that  civilized 
land.  During  the  many  days  that  the  still  figure 
lay  there  with  the  sightless  eyes  staring  blankly  upward 
as  if  in  mute  appeal  to  heaven  for  vengeance  on  her 
slayer,  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  police  to  solve  the 
mystery  and  discover  her  murderer,  but  all  without 
avail.  The  ghastly  secret  of  the  Eue  du  Chat  JSToir 
was  well  kept,  and  some  of  the  best  talent  of  Paris  was 
baffled.  Monsieur  le  Chef  Fourbert  was  distressed  and 
annoyed.  He  recognized  that  this  was  a  crime  some- 
what out  of  the  ordinary.  There  was  deductive  evi- 
dence that  the  murdered  woman  was  not  a  denizen  of 
that  pestilential  Alsatia.  She  must  have  moved  in  a 
very  different  social  station  to  the  rats  of  the  Chat 
JSToir.  Therefore  the  mystery  was  the  greater,  and 
around  the  crime  was  a  certain  glamour  of  romance. 
Amongst  Fourbert's  staff  was  a  man  named  Eoget — a 
fellow  who  had  been  a  convict  and  had  given  the 
police  much  trouble.  Ultimately  he  had  offered  his 
services  to  the  police,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
criminal  ways  and  life  had  procured  him  admission 
into  the  secret  service,  and  he  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  many  a  hardened  ruffian  to  his  doom. 

Eoget  was  an  evil-looking  fellow,  with  a  round,  bullet- 
shaped  head,  his  hair  closely  cropped,  his  face  clean 
shaved.  He  had  strongly  marked  features,  a  coarse 
cruel  mouth,  a  square  heavy  chin,  and  small  twinkling 
eyes  that  glittered  with  snake-like  brightness.  He  was 
built  on  massive  lines.  His  limbs  were  ponderous,  his 
muscles  like  steel  cords.  When  once  he  got  a  fair 
grip  on  an  opponent,  the  opponent  had  little  chance. 
Eoget  had  been  known  to  grip  a  man's  wrists  so  hard 
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that  lie  had  broken  the  wrists  simply  with  the  pressure 
of  his  great  fingers.  Amongst  the  police  he  was  known 
by  the  sobriquet  of  "  The  Bull-dog,"  and  he  was  said  to 
possess  all  a  bull-dog's  ferocity.  His  life  had  been  many 
times  attempted  by  his  former  associates,  but  though 
scarred  and  hacked,  he  had  escaped  serious  injury. 

One  morning,  a  fortnight  after  the  murder,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  crime  was  destined  to  go  unavenged, 
Monsieur  Fourbert  summoned  Koget  to  his  private 
cabinet,  and  he  accorded  me  the  privilege  of  being 
present  during  the  interview.  The  only  other  person 
in  the  room  was  a  shorthand  clerk,  concealed  behind 
a  screen. 

I  saw  Roget  for  the  first  time  that  morning.  He 
was  a  repulsive-looking  fellow,  his  massive  frame  sug- 
gestive of  enormous  strength,  as  was  his  whole  manner, 
while  his  facial  expression  particularly,  and  glittering 
eyes,  were  suggestive  of  latent  ferocity.  Round  his 
neck  was  twisted  carelessly  a  frayed  and  faded  red 
handkerchief:  he  wore  a  blue  blouse,  wide  baggy 
linen  trousers,  and  sabots.  He  looked  hard  and  in- 
quiringly at  me  as  he  entered  the  cabinet  and  made 
his  obeisance  to  the  chief. 

"  Have  you  any  report  to  make,  Eoget  ?  "  asked  Mon- 
sieur Fourbert. 

"  None,  monsieur,"  was  the  curt,  gruff  answer. 

"Is  the  mystery  of  the  Rue  du  Chat  Noir  to  go 
unsolved  ?  "  said  Fourbert,  with  an  emphasized  point 
on  every  word. 

"I  have  done  my  best,"  growled  Roget. 

"And  failed?" 

"And  failed,  monsieur  le  chef,  as  you  say." 

"But  you  have  haunted  the  dens  of  the  Rue  du 
Chat  Noir?" 
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"I  have." 

"  And  mixed  with,  the  vermin  as  one  of  them  ?  " 

"I  have." 

"Still  you  have  failed  to  get  sign  or  sound  that 
would  help  us  ?  " 

"  Sorrowfully  I  confess  that  is  so,  monsieur  le  chef." 

"  Umph  !  It  is  strange,"  murmured  Fourbert,  reflec- 
tively. Then  he  added  with  an  obvious  meaning 
concealed  in  his  remarks,  "And  yet  this  woman  was 
stabbed  to  death  and  flung  from  a  window  in  the  Eue 
du  Chat  Nbir.  She  was  not  one  of  the  rats :  she  did 
not  belong  to  the  place,  she  must  have  been  lured 
there ;  possibly  for  the  mere  purpose  of  robbery ;  pro- 
oatily  for  some  deeper  and  more  sinister  reason.  The 
lure  that  led  that  lady  into  the  death  trap  must  have 
been  a  strong  and  unusual  one.    Do  you  not  think  so  ?  " 

"I  do,  Monsieur  Fourbert." 

"  Nevertheless  you,  with  your  trained  instincts,  and 
your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  human  beasts 
of  prey,  have  failed  to  detect  a  single  sign  ?  " 

"  Again  I  repeat  with  sorrow,  monsieur,  that  is  quite 
correct." 

"  Then  it  seems  highly  probable  the  murderer  will  go 
unpunished  since  you  have  failed  to  track  him  down  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  that  will  be  the  case,"  answered  Eoget, 
with  a  sigh. 

"So  be  it.  It  is  regrettable,  but  one  cannot  do 
that  which  is  impossible.     You  may  go." 

Eoget  bowed  and  retired.  The  instant  the  door  had 
closed  Monsieur  Fourbert  struck  his  bell.  An  atten- 
dant entered. 

"  Just  call  Eoget  back ;  I  have  forgotten  something." 

In  another  minute  the  Bull-dog  stood  in  the  chief's 
presence  again. 
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"By  the  way,  I  have  forgotten  to  say,  Eoget,  that  I 
want  you  on  a  special  service  to-night." 

"  Good,  monsieur.     At  what  hour  ?  " 

"Midnight." 

"At  what  place?" 

"  The  Morgue." 

"  The  Morgue,  monsieur ! " 

"  Yes.   You  are  not  afraid  of  the  Morgue,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  exclaimed  Eoget  with  a  strange  laugh. 
"  But  will  monsieur  be  there  ?  " 

"  Without  doubt.  Otherwise  how  can  I  meet  you 
there  ?  " 

"  True,  monsieur.  And  yet  it  is  an  unusual  rendez- 
vous, is  it  not?" 

"Well — yes.  But  I  have  an  object.  It  may  help 
us.    Your  assistance  is  necessary." 

Eoget  bowed  low. 

"  I  am  monsieur's  obedient  servant." 

"And  a  faithful  servant,  whose  reward  will  come." 
Eoget  bowed  again  and  smiled.  "You  can  go  now. 
Eemember;  midnight  at  the  Morgue."  When  we 
were  once  again  alone,  my  friend  turned  to  me  and 
remarked,  "This  is  a  strange  case,  a  little  compli- 
cated, somewhat  romantic." 

"  It  is,"  I  answered ;  "  and  there  does  not  seem  much 
chance  of  the  criminal  being  discovered." 

"At  present  it  does  seem  as  if  that  would  be  the 
case.  But  I  am  not  without  hope.  We  may  succeed 
ultimately.  By  the  way,  would  you  care  to  go  to  the 
Morgue  to-night  ?  " 

"I  shouldn't  at  all  object,"  I  answered. 

"  Very  well.  Present  that,  and  you  will  gain  admis- 
sion.    Till  then  au  re  voir." 

He  handed  me  a  strip  of  paper  bearing  the  official 
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stamp  in  one  corner,  and  on  which  he  had  written, 
Admit  the  leaver,  Fourlert.  Naturally  I  was  curious  to 
know  what  his  object  was  in  going  to  the  Morgue,  and 
why  he  had  appointed  that  ghastly  place  as  a  ren- 
dezvous. It  would  have  been  impertinence  for  me  to 
have  questioned  him.  His  methods  were  his  own,  and 
I  was  highly  privileged  in  being  taken  into  his  confi- 
dence so  far.  Therefore  I  was  content  to  watch  and 
say  nothing.  But  I  knew  that  there  was  little  he  did 
that  had  not  some  well-thought-out  design  or  method 
in  it,  consequently  I  could  not  regard  his  arrange- 
ments for  that  night  as  a  mere  freak. 

The  clocks  had  scarcely  done  chiming  the  hour  of 
midnight,  when  I  tapped  on  the  door  of  the  concierge's 
lodge  at  the  Morgue.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  keeper  admitted  me,  after  he  had  ex- 
amined my  pass,  and  I  was  conducted  into  an  inner 
room,  where  I  found  an  official  whom  I  recognized,  as 
I  had  often  seen  him  at  the  bureau  of  police.  He 
greeted  me,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  I  put  to  him, 
he  said  the  chief  had  not  yet  arrived. 

"  Ah,  mayhap  that  is  his  knock,"  he  exclaimed,  as  a 
knock  sounded  on  the  door.  But  when  the  concierge 
returned  he  ushered  in  Koget,  not  the  chief. 

"  Has  Monsieur  Fourbert  arrived  ?  "  asked  Roget. 

"  No,"  answered  the  official ;  "  but  he  is  sure  to  be 
here  soon.  In  the  mean  time  come  this  way."  He 
motioned  to  me  to  follow  also,  and  he  led  us  along  a 
passage,  through  a  doorway,  then  along  another  pas- 
sage, and  opening  a  door,  we  passed  into  the  Morgue. 
There  was  a  strange  odour,  a  dreadful  silence  broken 
only  by  the  trickling  of  the  water,  that  somehow  made 
the  silence  more  intense.  A  lighted  lamp  was  sus- 
pended from  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  as  it  swayed 
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backwards  and  forwards  in  the  draughts  of  air  that 
entered  by  the  ventilators,  it  called  into  being  ghostly- 
shadows,  that,  haying  regard  to  the  place  and  its  asso- 
ciations, produced  in  me  a  creepy  sensation.  Three 
of  the  slabs  were  occupied,  but  two  were  entirely  con- 
cealed by  being  covered  over  with  sheets.  On  the 
third  all  exposed  was  the  marble-like  figure  of  the 
murdered  lady.  The  head  had  been  propped  up,  so 
that  the  face  was  brought  more  into  prominence. 
Standing  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  was  a  priest.  He 
wore  a  long  cloak  with  a  cowl  that  almost  entirely 
concealed  his  face.  He  was  motionless.  His  hands 
were  crossed  upon  his  breast,  against  which  he  pressed 
a  crucifix.  He  seemed  so  absorbed  in  his  meditations 
or  prayer  that  our  entrance  did  not  disturb  him. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  holy  fathers  of  the  city  who  flit 
about  at  night  administering  comfort  to  those  who 
will  accept,"  whispered  our  guide.  "  He  craved  to  be 
admitted  a  little  while  ago,  in  order  that  he  might 
look  upon  the  poor  dead  woman,  and  pray  for  her  soul. 
He  will  depart  in  a  few  minutes." 

The  priest  now  recognized  our  presence,  and  as  he 
kissed  his  crucifix  and  raised  it  aloft,  he  said  solemnly — 

"Peace  be  with  you,  my  sons;  I  have  been  medi- 
tating and  musing  in  this  place  of  the  dead.  Murmur 
a  prayer  with  me  for  the  soul  of  this  poor  creature, 
murdered  in  her  prime,  and  while  her  beauty  was  yet 
unfaded." 

The  official  crossed  himself,  and  knelt  by  the  slab. 
I  stood  with  my  hands  folded,  and  deeply  impressed 
by  the  strange  and  solemn  scene.  But  Roget  drew 
back  into  a  corner,  and  addressing  him  the  holy  father 
said — 

"  Why  draw  away,  my  son  ?    The  dead  cannot  injure 
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you.  And  surely  you  will  not  refuse  to  say  a  prayer 
for  the  good  of  her  soul.     Give  me  your  hand." 

Sullenly,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me  very  reluctantly, 
Eoget  approached  the  slab  and  offered  his  hand  to  the 
priest,  who,  taking  it,  placed  it  on  the  cold,  wet  hand 
of  the  dead  woman.  Eoget  uttered  a  suppressed  cry, 
and  shrank  away,  muttering — 

"  Ugh !     I  like  not  the  touch  of  a  corpse." 

The  priest  made  no  reply,  but  mumbling  a  few  words 
of  a  collect  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  liturgy  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  then  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  breast,  he  seemed  as  it 
were  to  glide  out  of  the  place,  and  disappear. 

"  What  a  life  of  self-abnegation  those  men  lead ! " 
remarked  the  official  reflectively,  as  the  priest  went  out. 

"Pooh!"  said  Eoget  irritably,  "it  is  all  humbug,  mere 
business.  They  poke  their  noses  in  where  they  have 
no  right  to  be.  What  did  that  fellow  want  to  intrude 
here  for  ?  He  had  no  right  to  be  admitted.  We  are 
here  for  practical  purposes,  not  for  mummery." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  has  done  any  harm," 
answered  the  official,  with  a  reprimand  in  his  manner 
and  tone.  "Anyway,  he  was  quite  privileged  to  be 
here  if  it  pleased  him,  and  a  few  moments  of  solemn 
reflection  in  a  place  like  this  is  good  for  one." 

"Ugh!  I  wish  the  chief  would  come,"  said  Eoget,  with 
a  shudder  and  an  impatient  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"  I  don't  like  this  place ;  it's  gruesome  enough  at  the 
best  of  times ;  at  this  hour  it  makes  one's  flesh  creep." 

"We  need  not  wait  here,"  answered  the  official. 
"  We  can  go  into  the  concierge's  room." 

As  he  spoke  he  led  the  way  out,  and  Eoget  was 
nothing  loth  to  follow.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess 
I   was   glad   enough   too  to   get  away.     It  was   not 
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pleasant  to  be  there  with  those  decaying  remains  of 
mortality  lying  on  the  wet  slabs,  and  the  air  heavy 
and  foetid  with  the  strange,  indescribable  smell. 

The  concierge  produced  some  cognac,  which  was 
doubly  acceptable  under  the  circumstances.  Koget 
drank  an  undue  proportion  of  it,  then  rolled  a  cigar- 
ette and  began  to  smoke,  we  following  suit.  The 
aroma  of  the  tobacco  was  refreshing  and  pleasant  after 
the  odour  of  the  Morgue.  We  waited  until  one  o'clock 
boomed  out  from  the  church  clocks,  solemn  and  slow, 
then  at  the  suggestion  of  the  official  we  prepared  to  go. 

"  Something  unlooked  for  must  have  detained  the 
chief,"  he  said.  "It  is  very  seldom  he  fails  to  keep 
an  appointment.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  come 
now,  so  we  had  better  say  good-night." 

We  parted,  each  going  his  respective  way,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  night  the  marble  face  of  the 
murdered  woman,  with  its  blank  eyes  staring  up  to  the 
heavens,  haunted  me.  I  suppose  I  was  more  impres- 
sionable at  that  time.  I  did  not  see  Monsieur  Four- 
bert  again  for  two  days. 

"  I  disappointed  you  the  other  night,"  he  said.  "  But 
you  see  I  am  a  creature  of  circumstances,  and  subject 
to  the  exigencies  of  my  position.  However,  it  was  not 
wasted  time  with  you,  perhaps." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  was,"  I  answered. 

"  You  are  an  observant  man  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  fixed 
his  strangely  penetrating  eyes  upon  me,  until  I  felt  as 
if  he  were  reading  my  very  thoughts. 

"  I  hope  I  am,"  I  said. 

"We  shall  see,"  he  remarked,  with  a  smile,  as  he 
turned  to  sign  some  official  documents.  And  then,  as 
he  had  important  engagements  to  fulfil,  I  took  my 
leave  of  him. 
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A  few  days  later  I  was  summoned  to  London  to 
attend  the  death-bed  of  a  dear  sister,  and  was  not  able 
to  get  back  to  Paris  until  three  months  had  passed 
away.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  I  called  upon 
my  friend  Monsieur  Fourbert.  I  found  him  as  usual 
up  to  the  eyes  in  business.  Nevertheless,  he  received 
me  with  the  urbanity  and  courtesy  which  were  so 
characteristic  of  him,  and  he  managed  to  give  me  half 
an  hour  of  his  valuable  time,  during  which  we  talked 
of  many  things.     And  at  last  he  said — 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  think  you  were  somewhat  in- 
terested in  the  murder  in  the  Rue  du  Chat  Noir. 
You  remember  it,  of  course.  It  occurred  when  you 
were  last  in  Paris." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  Was 
the  murderer  ever  discovered  ?  " 

"He  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  justice,"  replied 
Fourbert,  evasively,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 

"  Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
be?" 

"That  is  a  somewhat  hasty  conclusion  to  come  to, 
Monsieur  Donovan,"  he  answered,  as  he  stroked  his 
face  with  his  hand,  after  his  habit  when  he  was  thought- 
ful and  reflective ;  then,  as  he  puffed  the  smoke  from 
his  cigarette  and  watched  it  curl  ceilingward,  he  added, 
his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  smoke,  "  You  know  a  lucky 
star  has  shone  above  me  since  I  have  been  in  office, 
and  not  a  single  case  of  importance  has  been  passed 
to  the  category  of  undetected  crimes." 

"I  assume,  then,  that  you  know  the  plot  of  the 
drama  of  the  Eue  du  Chat  Noir  ?  " 

"To — some — extent — I — do,"  he  answered,  pausino- 
between  each  word,  and  seemingly  still  much  in- 
terested in  the  gyrations  of  his  cigarette  smoke. 
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"Then  do  I  gather  that  you  have  discovered  the 
perpetrator  of  the  tragedy  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  quite  say  that.  But  I  think,  though  I  am 
not  quite,  sure,  that  I  am  on  his  track." 

He  looked  at  me  now,  with  his  dark  eyes  glittering 
with  a  light  which  I  did  not  quite  understand  then. 
Much  as  I  was  wishful  to  prolong  the  conversation,  I 
did  not  attempt  to  do  so,  for  many  of  his  subordinates 
were  waiting  to  see  him,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
official  business  to  transact.  So  I  rose  to  go,  and  as 
he  held  my  hand  in  his  he  said — 

"  By  the  way,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  in  the  morning 
at  dawn,  a  notorious  ruffian  is  to  be  guillotined — one 
Pascal  Flammarion,  who  did  a  whole  family  to  death 
at  Neuilly  for  the  sake  of  a  few  francs.  Would  you 
care  to  attend  the  execution  ?  "  I  hesitated  what  to 
answer,  which  caused  him  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  of  course, 
please  yourself;  but  I  shall  be  there,  and  I  hope  to 
discover  the  murderer  of  the  lady  who  was  found  in 
the  Eue  du  Chat  Noir."  J 

I  hesitated  no  longer.  There  was  something  in  his 
manner  that  struck  me,  I  felt  sure  he  had  an  object 
in  asking  me,  so  I  signified  my  wish  to  accompany 
him,  whereupon  he  at  once  wrote  me  out  an  official 
order,  and  instructed  his  clerk  to  see  it  properly 
attested  and  stamped.  As  he  held  it  out  to  me,  he 
said — 

"  We  shall  meet  in  the  prison  of  La  Eoquette ;  that 
will  enable  you  to  pass  the  barriers,  and  gain  you 
admission.  Don't  be  later  than  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Au  revoir."  He  extended  his  hand  to  me, 
and  I  took  my  departure,  wondering  what  new  develop- 
ment was  about  to  take  place,  and  why  he  wished  me 
to  be  present  at  Flammarion's  execution.    I  was  certain 
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that  he  had  something  in  reserve,  and  knowing  the 
man  so  well,  I  had  no  doubt  that  that  something 
would  be  interesting. 

The  morning  of  the  execution  came.  It  was  still 
dark  as  I  made  my  way  to  the  gloomy  prison  of  La 
Koquette.  A  few  hours  previously  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm had  broken  over  Paris,  and  the  rain  had  de- 
scended in  torrents.  The  air  therefore  was  fresh  and 
cool,  and  owing  to  the  rain  there  were  far  fewer  people 
in  the  square  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  But 
still  there  was  a  great  crowd  of  brutal,  jeering,  half- 
drunken  loafers  of  both  sexes,  who  made  the  night 
hideous  with  their  ribald  songs  and  coarse  jests.  With 
some  little  difficulty  I  pushed  through  to  the  jail,  and 
was  duly  admitted  into  its  silent  and  sombre  corridors. 
I  noticed  as  I  passed  through  the  square,  the  in- 
strument of  death  silhouetted  against  the  night  sky. 
"  Monsieur  de  Paris  "  and  his  assistants  had  completed 
their  preparations  for  the  coming  ceremony,  and  in 
another  hour  or  so  the  last  act  of  the  ghastly  drama 
would  be  consummated. 

The  silence  and  solemnity  of  the  prison  were  par- 
ticularly striking  after  the  hideous  roar  of  the  human 
scum  in  the  square  outside.  I  was  shown  into  a  small 
anteroom,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  Monsieur  Four- 
bert  came  to  me.  He  looked  pale  and  haggard,  and 
sank  into  a  chair  with  a  weary  sigh. 

"  This  battling  with  crime  is  a  terrible  business,"  he 
murmured.  "We  who  fight  on  the  side  of  law  see 
sad  sights,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  ever  become  callous ;  for  no  man  of  right 
feeling  and  good  principles  can  ever  contemplate 
unmoved  the  fiendish  wickedness  of  men  created  in 
God's  own  image.     But  wickedness  must  be  punished, 
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and  it  is  God's  edict  that  blood  shall  be  punished  with 
blood.  For  the  last  two  months  I  have  had  an  anxious 
time  of  it.  The  crime  of  the  Kue  du  Chat  Noir  has 
troubled  me.  I  was  determined  to  unravel  that  mys- 
tery, and  this  morning  will  prove  whether  I  have 
followed  the  right  trail  or  not." 

I  had  never  heard  him  talk  in  such  a  way  before ; 
and  very  rarely  indeed  did  he  moralize,  although  he 
was  a  man  full  of  deep  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  a 
more  tender-hearted  man  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  found.  As  I  saw  he  was  in  a  very  thoughtful 
mood,  I  did  not  care  to  worry  him  with  questions  or 
conversations.  He  ceased  to  speak,  and  closing  his  eyes 
appeared  to  doze.  Presently  he  sprang  up,  and,  going 
to  the  window,  flung  it  open,  and  drew  in  a  great  gulp 
of  the  fresh  air.  In  the  eastern  sky  was  the  first  faint 
glimmering  of  dawn,  and  high  above  the  wind  that 
moaned  through  the  trees,  rose  the  roar  of  the  ex- 
pectant crowd  who  were  anxious  for  the  show  to  begin. 
As  he  turned  from  the  window  with  a  sigh,  he  said — 

"  We  stand  now  in  the  shadow  of  sudden  death ;  and 
a  revelation  is  about  to  take  place."  At  that  moment 
a  bell  tolled,  its  sounds  shivering  on  the  air.  "  Come," 
he  said.  "  They  arouse  him  from  his  last  earthly  sleep 
that  he  may  pass  into  the  sleep  that  is  eternal." 

I  followed  him  into  the  corridor,  and  we  made  our 
way  to  a  large  room  where  a  number  of  official  gentle- 
men were  assembled.  In  a  corner,  looking  sullen  and 
brutish  as  he  usually  did,  was  Jacques  Eoget. 

The  dawn  broke.  A  grey  light  stole  over  the  sky, 
and  then  there  came  in  the  pink  flush  of  the  summer 
morn.  A  few  moments  later  the  door  opened,  and  the 
governor  of  the  jail  entered.  Making  a  respectful 
salute,  he  said — 
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"Gentlemen,  all  is  ready." 

Fourbert  turned  to  me  and  whispered — 

"Keep  close  behind  me." 

Then  I  noted  that  he  beckoned  to  Eoget  to  follow 
him,  and  we  all  went  out  into  a  vestibule,  where, 
surrounded  with  armed  warders,  was  the  man  who  was 
to  die,  Flammarion !  a  huge,  savage-looking  wretch, 
whose  face  was  like  a  corpse,  while  beads  of  perspira- 
tion rolled  down  his  cheeks.  His  fierce  eyes  turned 
from  one  to  another  of  the  men  present  with  a  look 
of  awful  despair.  He  was  bound  and  helpless,  and 
breathed  as  if  he  was  suffering  physical  agony.  The 
procession  was  formed.  A  priest  bearing  a  crucifix, 
and  muttering  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  preceded  the 
prisoner,  and  then  bare-headed  the  rest  of  the  assembly 
followed.  An  iron  door  was  presently  flung  open,  and 
the  morning  air  came  in  with  a  sweep.  The  crowd 
in  the  square  were  hushed  now  to  silence,  for  the 
supreme  moment  was  at  hand.  We  passed  along  an 
avenue  of  gendarmes,  to  where  the  awful  instrument 
of  death  loomed  over  the  prisoner,  who  started  and 
reeled  and  had  to  be  helped  up  the  steps.  I  saw  him 
seized  by  the  executioner  and  his  assistant.  There 
was  a  momentary  struggle,  as  if  the  human  brute  in 
the  agony  of  despair  thought  that  it  was  still  possible 
to  make  a  dash  for  liberty.  But  he  was  flung  on  to 
the  plank  roughly,  and  his  neck  was  thrust  through 
the  lunette.  Then  there  was  a  glittering  flash,  a  hiss 
of  steel,  and 

"  Jacques  Eoget,  here  in  the  shadow  of  sudden  death, 
I  charge  you  with  the  murder  of  Madame  Mousson  in 
the  Kue  du  Chat  Noir." 

These  words,  spoken  low,  but  distinctly,  fell  upon 
my  ear,  and  turning  from  the  fascination  of  the  flashing 
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steel,  I  beheld  Monsieur  Fourbert  with  his  hand  on 
Koget's  shoulder,  while  that  wretch  looked  horrible  in 
his  ghastliness  as  he  cringed  and  shrank  from  his 
accuser.  At  the  instant,  the  tragedy  being  over,  the 
mob  broke  into  a  roar  and  yell  which  drowned  all  other 
sounds.  The  police  and  the  soldiers  began  to  push 
the  surging  crowd  back,  so  as  to  clear  the  square,  and 
I  saw  Roget  being  marched  away  in  the  grip  of  two 
stalwart  gendarmes. 

When  the  evening  had  come  I  sat  with  Monsieur 
Fourbert  in  his  study  at  his  private  residence ;  and 
he  told  me  the  following  story : 

"  Before  the  crime  in  the  Rue  du  Chat  Noir,  I  had 
reason  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  Jacques  Roget.  You 
are  aware  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  very  low  type,  and  had 
been  a  criminal  before  he  was  employed  in  the  secret 
service.  I  happen  to  know  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  the  Rue  du  Chat  Noir,  for  purposes  un- 
connected with  his  duties,  and  that  in  the  top  story 
of  one  of  the  old  houses  lived  a  female  cousin  of  his, 
Marie  Blanc,  a  woman  with  a  very  bad  record  indeed." 

"  How  did  you  find  that  out  ?  "  I  asked. 

"An  old  man,  ostensibly  a  rag-picker,  hungry, 
wolfish,  desperate,  and  an  outcast,  was  in  the  habit  of 
haunting  the  place.  He  got  to  know  the  wretches  who 
lived  there.  He  spoke  their  argot,  he  learned  a  good 
deal  about  them ;  he  saw  Roget  come  and  go." 

"  Was  that  rag-picker  one  of  your  spies  ?  " 

"That  rag-picker  was  myself." 

"  Yourself,  Monsieur  Fourbert ! " 

"  Yes,  I  ascertained  that  on  the  night  of  the  crime 
Roget  was  at  his  cousin's  with  a  well-dressed  woman, 
who  was  a  stranger  to  the  neighbourhood.  A  little 
later  that  woman  was  found  dead  in  the  kennel  of 
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the  court.  Still  I  had  no  direct  evidence  that  Eoget 
was  responsible  for  her  death.  Men  of  his  stamp  are 
strangely  superstitious,  and  so  I  made  a  rendezvous 
at  the  Morgue,  wishing  to  test  his  nerves  and  self- 
command  in  the  presence  of  the  victim.  A  priest 
stood  over  the  body,  as  you  know,  and  he  asked  Boget 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  dead  woman  as  he  placed 
his  hand  on  hers.  But  the  villain  shrank  away  ap- 
palled, and  his  terror  and  confusion  added  another 
link  to  the  chain." 

"Then  you  were  the  priest,"  I  said,  growing  more 
astounded  as  he  proceeded  with  his  narrative. 

"Yes.  But  beyond  these  manifestations  of  craven 
fear  on  Boget's  part,  which  might  or  might  not  be  the 
effects  of  a  guilty  conscience,  I  had  no  justification 
for  my  suspicions.  I  felt  that  the  next  important  step 
was  to  find  out  who  the  woman  was.  There  were  many 
things  that  tended  to  confirm  me  in  my  belief  that 
she  was  not  French ;  my  opinion  was,  and  that  opinion 
was  shared  by  my  colleagues,  that  she  was  English. 
I  therefore  caused  her  photograph  to  be  sent  over  to 
London,  with  a  request  that  it  would  be  freely  exposed. 
This  was  done,  a  copy  was  posted  at  every  police-station 
throughout  the  kingdom,  with  the  result  that  she  was 
identified  as  a  Madame  Mousson,  an  English  woman, 
but  married  to  a  Frenchman,  and  she  had  lived  with 
her  husband  in  Liverpool.  She  was  a  lady  delicately 
nurtured  and  brought  up.  He,  an  adventurer,  and 
worthless  scoundrel.  She  led  a  dreadful  life  with  him. 
The  money  she  possessed  he  robbed  her  of,  then  he 
stole  her  clothes  and  jewellery  and  deserted  her.  She 
got  to  know  that  he  was  in  Paris,  and  followed  him. 
Wishing  to  get  rid  of  her,  I  have  no  doubt  he  em- 
ployed Boget  to  help  him.     And  now  that  I  have 
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Eoget  in  custody  I  may  get  confirmation  of  my  sus- 
picions, for  by  this  time  Marie  Blanc  is  in  prison,  and 
when  the  two  come  to  be  suddenly  confronted  and 
interrogated  according  to  our  French  system,  we  may 
learn  some  startling  truths." 

This  view  of  Monsieur  Fourbert's  was  amply  con- 
firmed. The  two  wretches  when  brought  together,  and 
subjected  to  severe  judicial  questioning,  on  the  part 
of  the  examining  judge,  contradicted  each  other,  got 
mixed  up,  made  one  statement  one  moment  to  con- 
tradict it  the  next.  Then  the  infamous  woman,  fearing 
for  the  safety  of  her  own  neck,  bluntly  accused  Eoget 
of  having  committed  the  crime. 

In  the  end  it  was  proved  that  Eoget  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mousson  in  the  Jardin  Mabille ;  they 
became  intimate.  Mousson  had  money,  and  ultimately, 
no  doubt  recognizing  the  criminal  instincts  and  plia- 
bility of  Eoget,  he  tempted  him  to  commit  the  crime, 
for  the  unfortunate  Madame  Mousson  had  followed  her 
husband  to  Paris,  and  found  him  out.  She  was  at 
length  lured  to  the  Eue  du  Chat  Noir  by  Eoget,  who 
induced  her  to  believe  she  would  meet  her  husband, 
who  was  living  there  with  another  woman.  Madame 
Mousson  was  a  stranger  to  Paris,  and  so  readily  fell  a 
victim  to  the  snare  set  for  her,  as  she  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  infamous  locality  she  was  going  to. 

Such  was  the  story  that  was  gradually  unfolded  in 
the  courts  of  law,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary  power 
and  talent  of  Monsieur  Fourbert.  The  end  was,  Eoget 
expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaffold,  while  Marie  Blanc 
was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  as  an  acces- 
sory to  the  crime.  Mousson  unfortunately  escaped, 
and  what  became  of  him  was  never  known. 
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It  is  a  good  many  years  ago  since  the  case  I  am 
about  to  record  caused  a  sensation  in  London  that 
has  scarcely  been  equalled  since.  People  who  can 
no  longer  be  considered  middle  aged  •will  no  doubt 
remember  it  well,  but  to  the  generation  that  has 
sprung  up  since  then,  it  will  be  fresh,  and,  as  I 
venture  to  think,  not  without  considerable  interest. 

Not  only  did  the  position  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  matter  raise  it  above  the  level  of  the  common- 
place, but  all  the  elements  of  the  tragic  drama  were 
replete  with  the  mystery,  sensationalism,  and  even 
weirdness,  so  beloved  of  the  general  public. 

It  was  one  of  the  early  cases  I  was  called  upon 
to  investigate.  I  was  a  young  man  at  the  time,  and 
full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  I  had  but  a  short 
time  previously  contributed  to  one  of  the  leading 
Magazines,  an  article  under  the  heading  of  "The 
Eationale  of  the  Detective's  Art." 

I  was  modest  enough  to  withhold  my  name  from 
that  article,  and  blushed  one  morning  to  find  that 
the  views  I  had  anonymously  expressed,  had  brought 
me  a  certain  amount  of  fame.  There  was  a  consensus 
of  opinion  amongst  the  reviewers  that  my  paper  was 
full  of  "sound   logical   reasoning,  and   evidently  the 
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emanation  of  a  mind  capable  of  working  out  the 
theory  of  detection  with  something  like  the  precision 
of  a  mathematical  problem." 

This,  of  course,  was  high  praise,  but  it  was  somewhat 
qualified  by  the  statement  that  while  in  theory  my  line 
of  argument  as  to  how  crime  should  be  brought  home 
was  admirable,  it  was  hardly  capable  of  being  practically 
worked  out.  This  somewhat  put  me  on  my  mettle, 
because  I  had  aimed  at  demonstrating  that  most 
people  who  attempted  to  unravel  mysteries  failed 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  did  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  the  "  minutiae  " — if  I  may  so  express  it — ■ 
of  a  case ;  and  they  were  unwilling  to  recognize  what 
I  had  humbly  ventured  to  enforce  as  an  apothegm, 
that  "  the  seemingly  impossible  in  all  mysteries  is  often 
the  most  highly  probable." 

I  had  always  been  fond  of  looking  upon  this  as 
a  sort  of  Golden  Text  that  no  detective  could  afford 
to  ignore.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  almost 
universally  ignored,  save  by  those  men  who,  with  in- 
born artistic  feeling,  elevated  the  detective's  calling 
to  a  fine  art.  Now,  when  the  case,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  my  story,  occurred,  it  afforded  me  the  very 
opportunity  wished  for,  which  was  to  give  practical 
illustration  of  the  theory  I  had  set  forth  in  "The 
Eationale  of  the  Detective's  Art." 

I  need  scarcely  say,  perhaps,  that  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Hammersmith,  now 
a  teeming  and  populous  neighbourhood,  was  a  wilder- 
ness of  market  gardens  and  waste  land.  It  still  re- 
tained some  aspects  of  a  rural  district,  and  there 
were  even  streams  of  water  where  watercress  could 
be  gathered.  Such  houses  as  existed  were,  with  some 
exceptions,  for  the  most  part  old-fashioned  residences, 
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and  one,  at  least,  had  been  in  existence  since  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Who  had  originally  built  it ;  who  had  been  its 
tenants,  and  what  it  had  been  called  previous  to 
the  time  that  I  am  dealing  with,  I  know  not ;  but 
when  I  became  acquainted  with  it,  it  was  known  as 
"  The  Observatory,"  and  it  had  long  been  in  the 
occupation  of  a  retired  military  officer,  named  Arthur 
Patchford  Hulton,  known  generally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  Colonel  Hulton. 

He  had  seen  considerable  service  in  the  Crimea, 
during  which  he  had  been  twice  severely  wounded, 
and  in  consequence,  was  compelled  to  quit  the  service. 
He  retired  on  a  good  pension,  which,  together  with 
some  private  means,  placed  him  in  very  comfortable 
circumstances.  He  had  two  hobbies,  gardening  and 
astronomy,  in  both  of  which,  as  an  amateur,  he 
excelled. 

He  had  purchased  the  house  I  allude  to  at 
Hammersmith,  as  it  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  both  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  The 
house  stood  in  a  little  more  than  an  acre  of  ground, 
which  was  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  judgment ; 
and  the  colonel  was  proud  of  his  garden,  as,  indeed, 
he  had  every  reason  to  be.  At  the  top  of  the  house 
he  had  fitted  up  a  small  observatory,  where  he  often 
spent  many  hours  of  the  night,  when  the  sky  and 
atmosphere  were  favourable  for  astronomical  obser- 
vations. I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  in  detail 
of  this  observatory  later  on. 

In  order  to  add  interest  to  what  follows,  and  make 
it  more  intelligible,  I  must  give  a  few  particulars 
of  the  colonel's  domestic  affairs  as  they  existed  at 
the  time  I  was  called  upon  to  investigate  his  tragic 
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fate.  He  had  been  married  a  great  many  years,  but 
bis  wife  did  not  live  with  bim.  Not  tbat  tbere  was 
any  serious  disagreement  between  them,  so  far  as  I 
ever  gathered;  but  it  appeared  tbat  tbe  lady  did  not 
like  tbe  seclusion  of,  as  sbe  termed  it,  "  tbe  outlandish 
neighbourhood  of  Hammersmith,"  and  so  she  elected 
to  reside  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and  occupied 
a  house  in  Eussell  Square. 

There  she  resided,  with  two  grown-up  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  colonel's  favourite  daughter  was 
Lydia,  and  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
with  bim  at  "  The  Observatory."  His  householl 
then  consisted  of  Lydia,  who  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age ;  a  housekeeper,  a  middle-aged  woman  named 
Anna  Starkie ;  a  servant-of-all-work,  and  a  parlour- 
maid; and  Mrs.  Starkie's  husband,  John,  who  helped 
bis  master  in  the  garden,  and  looked  after  his  horse. 

The  colonel  was  an  unostentatious  man,  but  was 
fond  of  comfort,  and  not  averse  even  to  a  little  luxury. 
He  had  a  strong  dislike,  however,  to  any  great  ex- 
ertion. Beyond  his  gardening,  the  only  recreation 
he  allowed  himself  was  horse  riding,  and  even  that 
be  limited  to  about  an  hour  a  day. 

Of  company  he  kept  very  little.  He  had  two  or 
three  old  cronies  in  the  district,  and  occasionally 
they  dropped  in  for  a  chat,  a  pipe,  and  a  glass.  As 
may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  the  colonel 
was  necessarily  a  methodical  man.  He  did  everything 
in  a  systematic  way.  He  rose  at  a  fixed  hour,  spent 
a  fixed  time  at  bis  breakfast,  and  in  reading  his 
correspondence  and  papers ;  and  then  he  sallied  forth 
into  bis  garden  at  a  stated  time,  and  at  tbe  same 
hour  every  day  took  bis  ride,  while  the  greater 
part   of  each   evening  was  spent  in  his  tower,  where 
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he  had  mounted  an  excellent  telescope.  When  once 
he  had  gone  upstairs  to  his  observatory,  not  even  his 
daughter  Lydia  ventured  to  disturb  him.  He  hated 
to  be  intruded  upon  when  absorbed  in  his  astronomical 
studies,  and  this  being  well  understood,  he  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  solitude. 

One  night  during  the  first  week  of  January,  Lydia 
Hulton  had  gone  in  company  with  her  mother,  her 
sister,  and  one  of  her  brothers,  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
to  witness  the  pantomime.  Lydia  had  exhausted  all 
her  powers  of  persuasion  in  trying  to  induce  her  father 
to  accompany  the  party,  but  he  had  resolutely  declined, 
and  had  betaken  himself  early  to  his  "Den,"  as  he 
termed  it.  The  weather  had  been  exceptionally  fine 
and  frosty  for  some  time,  with  brilliant  nights,  during 
which  the  stars  shone  with  a  clearness  and  splendour 
not  often  witnessed  in  the  British  metropolis;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  colonel — enthusiast  as 
he  was — would  abandon  the  study  of  the  stars  for  the 
sake  of  witnessing  a  pantomime. 

Of  his  servants,  only  two  remained  at  home  that 
evening,  namely,  Mrs.  Starkie  and  her  husband.  The 
other  two,  Jane  Farwig,  the  parlour-maid,  and  Mary 
Kavanagh,  the  maid-of-all-work,  had  leave  to  remain 
out  until  half-past  eleven.  Miss  Lydia  Hulton  had 
arranged  to  spend  the  night  with  her  mother,  and 
return  to  Hammersmith  in  time  for  luncheon  on  the 
following  day.  Before  that  time,  however,  strange 
things  were  to  happen. 

Immediately  beneath  the  floor  of  the  observatory 
the  two  servants  slept — Jane  Farwig  and  Mary 
Kavanagh.  It  was  a  fairly  large  room,  and  each  girl 
had  a  separate  bed.  They  both  retired  to  rest  on 
this  particular  night  soon  after  twelve.     It  was  close 
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on  midnight  when  they  arrived  home.  Then  they 
had  "  a  mouthful  of  supper,"  and  hurried  off  to  their 
room. 

Being  very  tired,  they  soon  tumbled  into  bed  and 
went  to  sleep.  They  did  not  get  up  until  seven 
o'clock  next  morning.  As  they  were  dressing  them- 
selves, they  discovered  that  the  square  of  carpet 
covering  the  centre  of  the  room,  was  in  part  saturated 
with  moisture.  Mary  Eavanagh  stepped  on  to  this 
wet  patch  with  her  bare  feet,  and  stooping  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  the  wet,  she  suddenly  exclaimed— 

"My  God,  it's  blood!" 

Her  feet,  she  found,  were  wet  with  what  seemed 
uncommonly  like  blood;  and,  glancing  up  to  the 
ceiling,  she  found  there  was  a  large  irregular  stain 
just  over  the  wet  patch  on  the  carpet,  and  moisture 
was  still  dripping  from  it ;  even  as  she  looked,  a  large 
drop  fell  upon  her  face,  and,  wiping  it  off  with  her 
handkerchief,  she  found  that  it  imparted  to  the  hand- 
kerchief a  blood-like  mark. 

Naturally,  very  much  alarmed,  the  two  young  women 
hastily  dressed  themselves,  and,  hurrying  downstairs, 
imparted  their  discovery  to  Mrs.  Starkie,  who  had 
only  just  risen.  Her  husband  was  still  snoring  in 
bed.  He  had  taken  "a  drop  too  much"  the  night 
previous,  and  was  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  it.  On 
hearing  what  the  girls  had  to  say,  Mrs.  Starkie  went 
up  to  her  master's  bedroom,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
It  was  her  habit  to  convey  to  him  every  morning  a 
cup  of  coffee  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  he  did  not  like 
to  be  disturbed  before  then. 

His  observatory  was  a  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  the 
only  person  privileged  to  enter  it  was  his  daughter 
Lydia;  hence,   the   reason   Mrs.   Starkie  went  to  his 
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bedroom  first.  Having  knocked  several  times  and 
got  no  response,  she  cautiously  turned  the  handle  and 
opened  the  door.  Usually,  he  locked  his  door  on 
retiring.  Peeping  in,  she  found  the  bed  unoccupied. 
Then,  afraid  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  house  alone,  she 
went  and  punched  the  ribs  of  her  lord  and  master 
until  she  had  aroused  him  to  a  sense  of  understand- 
ing. And  having  briefly  explained  what  the  servants 
had  told  her,  he  proceeded  to  the  observatory,  and  she 
followed. 

They  found  the  door  locked.  Starkie,  having 
knocked  several  times  without  eliciting  a  reply,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  something  was  decidedly  wrong, 
and  this  opinion  was  strengthened  when,  having 
examined  the  servants'  bedroom,  he  found  that  what 
looked  like  blood  was  still  dripping  from  the  ceiling, 
and  the  carpet  beneath  was  saturated.  When  he 
had  held  a  consultation  with  his  wife  and  the  other 
two  servants,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  see  a  policeman. 

So  forth  sallied  Mr.  Starkie,  and  after  some  search- 
ing he  found  a  constable,  who,  having  heard  what  the 
gardener  had  to  tell,  returned  with  him  to  the  house, 
and,  mounting  to  the  top,  the  door  of  the  observatory 
was  forced.  Then  a  ghastly  sight  met  their  view. 
Colonel  Hulton  was  lying  on  the  floor  on  his  back. 
His  arms  were  stretched  out ;  one  leg  was  drawn  up, 
and  from  a  wound  in  the  neck  blood  still  oozed. 

A  doctor  was  next  summoned,  but  all  he  could  do 
was  to  pronounce  life  extinct,  and  to  express  his  opinion 
that  the  colonel  had  been  shot.  The  bullet  had  cut 
clean  through  the  left  carotid  artery,  and  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  neck.  The  room  was  searched  for  a 
weapon,  but  no  weapon  could  be  found.     So  information 
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was  sent  at  once  to  the  police-station,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  telegram  was  despatched  to  me  with  a  request 
that  I  would  go  out  immediately. 

I  arrived  only  a  few  minutes  after  Miss  Lydia,  who, 
finding  the  house  in  a  state  of  confusion,  with  police- 
men about,  had  been  informed  at  once  of  what  had 
occurred.  The  sudden  announcement  had  brought 
on  a  fit  of  hysterics,  and  she  was  being  attended  by 
the  servants  in  the  dining-room. 

The  chief  superintendent  of  the  police  of  that  district 
was  Inspector  Melville,  and  I  found  him  waiting  for 
me,  together  with  the  doctor  who  had  been  called. 
Accompanied  by  a  constable,  the  three  of  us  went  to 
the  observatory,  and  the  medical  man  proceeded  to 
make  a  minute  examination  of  the  deceased  gentle- 
man. The  first  opinion  he  had  expressed  was  fully 
confirmed. 

The  colonel  had  met  his  death  by  a  bullet  wound 
in  the  throat.  The  bullet  had  passed  through  the 
left  carotid  artery,  death  must  have  ensued  within  a 
few  minutes,  and  of  course  the  flow  of  blood  had  been 
very  great. 

As  there  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  it  had  oozed 
rapidly  through  the  interstices  of  the  floor  boards, 
so  to  the  ceiling  underneath ;  thence  dripped  on  to 
the  carpet  in  the  servants'  room.  As  there  was  no 
singeing  about  the  wound,  it  could  not  have  been 
self-inflicted,  because  for  any  one  to  shoot  himself  in 
the  neck  in  that  way,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  have  held  the  weapon  pretty  close.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  weapon  was  to  be  found, 
although  the  most  careful  search  was  made. 

The  testimony  of  the  gardener  and  policeman  was 
conclusive   that   the   door   was   locked  on  the  inside 


when  they  burst  it  open ;  so  the  question  was,  how 
had  the  crime  been  committed  ?  That  it  was  a  crime 
there  was  little  room  to  doubt,  and  the  whole  case  was 
shrouded  in  mystery. 

The  medical  opinion  was  that  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  had  been  dead  for  some  hours;  so  that  he 
must  have  been  shot  some  time  during  the  night,  and 
probably  soon  after  the  two  girls  returned  home. 

Now,  what  could  have  been  the  motive  of  the 
crime?  The  criminal  had  evidently  gone  very  much 
out  of  his  way  to  commit  it,  and  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  robbery  had  not  been  his  object. 

But  there  was  another  singular  element,  that  at 
first  certainly  seemed  puzzling.  Where  had  the 
murderer  concealed  himself  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
diabolical  purpose? 

The  chamber  was  circular  in  shape,  with  no  angle 
or  piece  of  furniture  that  would  have  afforded  a 
hiding-place.  From  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Starkie, 
and  Jane  Farwig,  the  parlour-maid,  the  colonel  sat 
down  to  his  frugal  dinner  at  seven ;  and  soon  after 
half-past  seven  he  retired  to  his  observatory. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards,  Jane  Farwig  and 
Mary  Kavanagh  went  out  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
arrangement,  and  Mrs.  Starkie  undertook  to  make 
the  colonel's  bed  ready  for  him  when  he  retired,  and 
put  in  the  hot-water  bottle  that  he  always  had  for 
his  feet  in  cold  weather. 

He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  partaking  of  a  glass 
of  whisky  and  water  before  retiring,  together  with 
some  biscuits,  and  it  was  the  parlour-maid's  duty 
always  to  place  these  things  on  a  little  table  in  his 
room  before  she  went  to  bed.  On  the  night  of  the 
murder,  Mrs.  Starkie  performed  the  duty,  and  went 
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to  his  room  soon  after  the  clock  struck  ten.  While 
engaged  in  turning  down  the  bed-clothes  and  putting 
the  hot  bottle  in,  the  colonel  entered  the  room  to 
procure  a  book  from  a  book-case  in  which  he  kept 
a  number  of  scientific  works. 

On  going  out  again  he  wished  the  housekeeper 
good  night,  and  told  her  she  could  go  to  bed  as  soon 
as  she  liked,  as  he  would  not  require  anything  more. 

Now,  let  it  be  noted,  the  time  was  then  between 
ten  and  half-past.  Now  arose  the  question,  was  the 
murderer  in  the  observatory  when  the  colonel  returned 
to  it  ?  If  so,  he  and  his  victim  must  have  come  face 
to  face  at  once,  for  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
there  was  no  place  where  a  man  could  have  concealed 
himself.  Unless  the  colonel  had  been  instantly  shot 
down,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  some  disturbance 
would  have  taken  place  on  the  colonel's  discovering 
an  intruder  in  his  sanctum. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  convinced  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  happened.  No  one 
was  in  the  room  when  Colonel  Hulton  returned  to 
it,  and  he  locked  his  door  as  usual,  more  from  the 
force  of  habit  than  as  a  precautionary  measure,  for  he 
knew  that  the  two  servants  were  out,  and  there  was 
no  one  in  the  house  likely  to  intrude  upon  him. 

He  then  took  up  his  position  on  the  cushioned 
platform,  on  which  he  reclined  when  using  his  tele- 
scope ;  and  while  lying  there  engaged  in  making  his 
observations,  he  was  shot  in  the  neck.  He  had  then 
probably  leapt  up,  and  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  the 
blood  had  flowed  like  a  stream  from  the  wound  in 
his  neck. 

With  a  view  to  determining  from  whence  the  shot 
had  been  fired,  I  proceeded  to  make  a  minute  inspection 
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of  the  place.  The  observatory  had  formerly  been  a 
large  garret,  but  it  had  been  entirely  rebuilt  in  circular 
form,  and  a  dome-shaped  roof  added,  the  roof  being 
of  glass,  shaded  with  blinds.  Adjoining  the  obser- 
vatory was  a  small  storeroom,  or  lumber-closet,  and 
it  was  lighted  by  a  sliding  glass  panel  in  the  wall 
of  the  main  apartment.  This  room  was  used  princi- 
pally for  storing  old  boxes,  papers,  and  general 
lumber,  and  was  seldom  entered  by  any  one. 

I  turned  my  attention  to  this  lumber-closet.  I 
found  that  some  of  the  boxes  had  recently  been 
disturbed,  while  broken  cobwebs  on  the  window 
panel  showed  that  the  panel  had  been  opened 
lately.  I  had  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  determining 
that  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired  from  the  closet. 
The  panel  had  been  drawn  back  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  the  protrusion  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  or  pistol. 
My  own  impression  at  that  time  was  that  the  weapon 
used  was  an  air-gun ;  and  this  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed when  the  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  fatal  wound  had  been  inflicted  with  a 
long,  thin  slug,  such  as  is  used  for  an  air-gun. 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  assassin  had  obtained 
entrance  to  the  house,  had  concealed  himself  in  the 
closet,  and  carried  out  his  fell  purpose  without 
attracting  any  attention.  Now,  how  did  he  get  in, 
and  how  did  he  get  out  again?  There  wasn't  a 
doubt  that  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  premises,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  escape 
before  the  house  was  finally  shut  up  for  the  night, 
after  the  two  servants  came  home,  assuming  that  he 
had  gone  out  by  one  of  the  doors. 

But  in  studying  the  problem  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  did  not  enter  or  quit  the   house   by 
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the  usual  mode  of  ingress  and  egress.  Mrs.  Starkie 
averred  that  she  was  always  very  particular  to  see 
that  the  place  was  well  secured,  particularly  when 
the  other  servants  were  absent.  She  and  her  husband 
had  sat  that  night  in  the  kitchen.  He  smoked  his 
pipe,  and  making  the  festive  season  an  excuse  for  a 
little  extra  indulgence,  had  taken  more  beer  than 
was  good  for  him ;  about  eleven  o'clock  his  wife 
bundled  him  off  to  bed,  while  she  remained  up  waiting 
for  the  girls  to  return.  At  half-past  ten,  or  there- 
abouts, her  master  was  all  right,  because  she  had 
seen  him  in  his  bedroom.  And  my  opinion  was 
that  he  was  not  killed  until  a  considerable  time  after 
that. 

The  assassin  waited  until  every  one  had  retired 
before  carrying  out  his  fell  purpose.  The  doctor  said 
that  when  he  first  saw  the  deceased  at  eight  o'clock, 
he  had  been  dead  four  or  five  hours.  If  that  was  so, 
the  crime  must  have  been  committed  about  three 
o'clock.  If  the  assassin  had  been  concealed  in  the 
closet  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  why  did  he 
wait  so  long  before  he  put  his  wicked  intention  into 
execution?  The  situation  of  the  house  was  lonely, 
and  as  an  air  gun  had  been  used,  he  had  no  occasion 
to  concern  himself  about  the  probabilities  of  raising 
an  alarm. 

When  Miss  Hulton  had  recovered  somewhat  from 
the  terrible  shock  she  had  suffered,  I  sought  an  inter- 
view with  her.  She  had  been  passionately  attached 
to  her  father,  and  her  distress  may  therefore  be 
imagined.  She  was  a  very  intelligent,  thoughtful 
sort  of  girl,  but  she  could  suggest  no  theory  for  the 
crime  at  all.  She  said  her  father  was  a  very  quiet, 
peaceable,  reserved  man,  and  so  far  as  she  knew,  he 
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had  no  enemies.  She  had  never  heard  him  speak 
ill  of  any  one,  and  knew  of  no  one  who  could  have 
any  object  in  taking  his  life. 

In  spite  of  this  opinion,  it  was  very  evident 
that  the  poor  gentleman  must  have  had  an  enemy, 
and  when  I  examined  the  crime  in  the  light  of 
logical  and  analytical  reasoning,  I  felt  sure  that  the 
act  was  an  act  of  vengeance.  The  criminal  had  nursed 
a  sense  of  real  or  imaginary  wrong,  and  watching 
for  his  opportunity,  had  seized  upon  that  night  as 
peculiarly  favourable  for  his  fiendish  purpose.  There- 
fore, I  settled  two  points  to  my  own  satisfaction  :  firstly, 
the  assassin  was  well  acquainted  with  the  premises,  and 
had  watched  the  movements  of  the  household ;  secondly, 
he  had  been  actuated  by  a  desire  for  vengeance. 

My  next  step  in  the  process  of  trying  to  unravel 
the  mystery,  was  to  determine  how  he  had  gained 
access  to  the  closet.  From  the  observatory  landing 
a  straight  flight  of  stairs  led  down  to  a  corridor.  In 
the  corridor  was  a  window  that  looked  on  to  the 
grounds. 

A  few  feet  beneath  the  outside  sill  of  the  window 
was  a  covered -in  cistern,  which  was  the  stored  water 
supply  of  the  house.  At  one  end  of  the  cistern  was 
a  short  permanently  fixed  wooden  ladder,  placed  there 
for  the  convenience  of  examining  the  cistern.  The 
foot  of  the  ladder  rested  on  the  flat  roof — also  sup- 
porting the  cistern — of  a  block  of  buildings  which  the 
colonel  himself  had  added  after  he  purchased  the 
property.  The  basement  of  this  block  was  a  wash- 
house  ;  above  that  was  a  bath-room,  and  above  that 
again  a  spare  bedroom. 

Now,  any  one  being  on  that  part  of  the  roof,  would 
be  able  easily  to  mount  the  short  permanent  ladder 
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I  have  spoken  of,  get  on  to  the  top  of  the  cistern, 
and  from  thence  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  ease  to 
get  into  the  house  by  the  corridor  window.  But  then 
the  question  had  to  be  answered,  how  was  the  roof 
reached  in  the  first  instance  ?  It  was  thirty-five  feet 
at  least  from  the  ground.  A  ladder  of  something 
like  forty  feet  in  length  would  therefore  have  been 
required.  And  for  one  man  to  raise  a  ladder  of  that 
length  would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility, 
even  supposing  there  had  been  such  a  ladder  about 
the  premises,  which  there  was  not. 

These  things  considered,  it  might  have  seemed  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  assassin  had  entered  and  quitted 
the  house  by  means  of  the  corridor  window.  In  fact, 
when  I  suggested  it  to  Chief  Superintendent  Melville, 
he  laughed  at  me,  and  said  it  was  absurd.  But  that 
did  not  affect  me.  I  was  proving,  or  at  any  rate, 
endeavouring  to  prove  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  that 
the  theories  I  had  set  forth  in  my  paper,  "  The 
Rationale  of  Detection,"  were  not  mere  vapourings. 

I  descended  from  the  window  sill  to  the  cistern 
covering,  and  by  carefully  examining  it,  I  discovered 
unmistakable  traces  of  footmarks.  By  means  of  the 
ladder  I  went  down  to  the  roof.  There  again  were 
footmarks,  and  in  these  footmarks,  faint  traces  of 
a  reddish,  powdery  dirt.  I  collected  some  of  this  dirt, 
put  it  under  the  microscope,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
scrapings  of  bricks ;  it  had  been  brought  there  by 
the  feet  of  the  miscreant.  The  roof  was  covered  with 
zinc,  and  was  flush  with  the  wall. 

At  the  angle  formed  by  the  corner  of  the  building 
was  a  strong  iron  drain  pipe,  which  went  down  to 
the  ground,  and  with  singular  uniformity  projected 
at  least  an  inch  from  the  wall,  being  held  in  position 
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by  iron  clips ;  there  was  one  of  these  clips  every  four 
or  five  feet. 

Going  back  to  the  house,  I  descended  to  the  garden, 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  iron  drain  pipe,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  by  means  of  that  pipe  the 
assassin  had  mounted  and  descended.  It  was  not  a 
feat  that  an  ordinary  man  could  have  performed ;  but 
a  sailor,  for  instance,  or  an  acrobat,  would  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  it.  Assuming  this  surmise  of  mine 
was  right,  it  suggested  that  few  crimes  had  been  more 
deliberately  planned,  or  carried  out  with  more  cold- 
blooded determination  than  this  one. 

I  was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  it  was  something 
more  than  mere  theorizing  on  my  part.  I  had  de- 
termined the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  used  by  the 
assassin,  and  had  thus  forged  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence.  Firstly,  the  fatal  shot  had  been 
fired  by  means  of  an  air  gun  from  the  closet  adjoining 
the  observatory.  Secondly,  the  person  who  fired  the 
shot  had  reached  the  closet  by  mounting  up  the  iron 
pipe,  thus  reaching  the  water  cistern,  and  from 
thence  the  corridor  window.  Moreover  he  had  escaped 
by  the  same  means. 

These  two  points  placed  beyond  doubt  another,  which 
was,  that  the  criminal  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
premises ;  and  that  in  turn  suggested  that  he  might 
have  been  a  discharged  servant. 

My  inquiries  were  next  directed  to  discover  if  this 
was  so,  and  I  had  another  interview  with  Miss  Hulton. 
To  my  questions  she  said  that  her  father  had  not 
discharged  any  man-servant  to  her  knowledge.  The 
Starkies,  man  and  wife,  had  been  with  him  for  a  long 
time ;  and  the  two  girls,  three  and  a  half  years,  and  a 
year  and  nine  months  respectively. 
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"  Do  you  know,  Miss  Lydia,"  I  next  asked — "  do  you 
know  of  any  one  who  was  likely  to  have  cherished  a 
grudge  against  your  father  ?  " 

"Absolutely  no  one,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  pas- 
sionate outburst  of  weeping. 

"  Has  he  had  any  suspicious  visitor  lately  ?  " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Your  father  was  a  reticent  man,  I  think  ?  " 

"Yes,  in  many  respects  he  was." 

"I  suppose  it  is  quite  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  there  might  have  been  incidents  in  his  life,  even 
of  late,  that  you  knew  nothing  at  all  about  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  possible,"  she  answered,  still  sobbing. 

"He  might  have  had  secrets  which  he  would  with- 
hold even  from  you,  his  well-loved  daughter  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  likely,"  she  murmured,  with  a  display  of 
almost  uncontrollable  emotion. 

I  did  not  ply  her  with  any  further  questions  then. 
But  what  I  had  learnt  seemed  to  me  to  have  advanced 
the  matter  another  stage.  Colonel  Hulton  had  been  a 
very  reticent  man,  and  it  was  likely  enough  that  in  his 
life's  history  was  some  page  he  would  have  wished  to 
blot  out  for  ever.  But  our  acts  oft  become  our  masters ; 
and  when  we  most  desire  that  the  dead  past  should 
bury  its  dead  it  allows  the  sheeted  ghosts  to  haunt 
us  and  sometimes  drive  us  mad  or  into  our  graves. 
I  was  sure  now  that  Colonel  Hulton  had  had  a  secret, 
and  if  that  secret  could  be  learnt  the  clue  to  the  whole 
mystery  would  be  found. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  crime  was  the  talk  of 
London.  It  was  so  mysterious  and  to  the  general 
public  so  purposeless.  Of  course  the  enterprising 
reporters  of  the  daily  papers  exhausted  their  wits  in  the 
endeavour  to  get  hold  of  every  shred  of  information 
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likely  to  be  of  interest  to  their  hungering  readers; 
and  equally  of  course  it  became  known  that  the  colonel 
lived  apart  from  his  wife  and  family,  his  youngest 
daughter  excepted.  The  curiosity  of  the  curious  was 
thereby  greatly  excited,  and  the  spite  of  the  spiteful 
found  vent  in  the  most  unfounded  and  abominable 
assertions  and  innuendoes. 

The  coroner's  inquiry,  beyond  proving  that  Colonel 
Hulton  had  been  wilfully  slain,  and  leading  to  a  verdict 
of  "Wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  persons 
unknown,"  brought  out  nothing  in  evidence  likely 
to  be  of  use.  The  police  were  befogged.  They  had 
nothing  to  suggest,  and  nothing  to  say.  As  for  myself, 
I  had  only  got  together  a  few  links,  and  as  so  many 
more  were  wanted  to  make  anything  like  a  reliable 
chain  of  evidence,  I  was  not  disposed  to  even  hint  at 
what  I  suspected.  It  would  only  have  served  to  warn 
the  criminal,  and  put  him  on  his  guard. 

When  the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  been  consigned 
to  his  last  resting-place,  I  called  upon  his  widow.  She 
did  not  strike  me  as  being  a  particularly  bright  or 
intelligent  woman.  Nor  did  she  speak  altogether 
kindly  of  her  husband.  She  informed  me  that  during 
four  years  they  had  lived  apart,  owing,  as  she  termed 
it,  "  to  incompatibility  of  temper,"  which  really  meant, 
I  inferred,  that  she  was  light-headed  and  frivolous, 
while  he  was  a  deep-thinking,  studious  man,  with  an 
ingrained  love  for  science. 

Two  such  temperaments  were  hardly  likely  to  weld, 
and  the  result  was  friction.  There  did  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  any  serious  quarrel,  and  now  and 
again  Mrs.  Hulton  had  been  out  to  see  her  husband. 
This  was  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  I  could 
learn  from  her.     Beyond  saying  that  her  husband  had 
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never  made  a  confidante  of  her — and  she  said  that 
with  a  good  deal  of  bitterness — she  could  suggest  or 
hint  at  nothing  likely  to  aid  me  or  give  me  a  clue. 
One  thing  that  I  was  sure  of,  absolutely  sure,  was  that 
the  assassin  was  well  acquainted  with  the  colonel's 
house. 

How  did  he  gain  his  knowledge?  With  a  view  to 
discovering  this,  I  very  closely  questioned  Mrs.  Starkie. 
From  her  I  learnt  piecemeal  that  about  the  beginning 
of  August  preceding  the  colonel's  death  Lydia  was 
away  from  home.  She  had  gone  with  her  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters  to  the  seaside  for  a  week  or  two. 

One  morning  during  that  time  Mrs.  Starkie  went  into 
the  breakfast-room,  where  her  master  was  having  his 
breakfast.  She  found  him  in  moody  reverie,  with  his 
chin  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
while  before  him  was  an  open  letter.  Her  entrance 
disturbed  him,  and  jumping  up  he  exclaimed  with 
most  unusual  temper — 

"  Why  did  you  come  in  without  knocking  ?  "  But 
he  added  quickly,  "Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Starkie,  I  am 
rather  put  out,  and  my  nerves  are  disturbed  this 
morning."  Then,  as  he  deliberately  tore  the  letter  into 
minute  fragments  and  tossed  them  into  the  tireless 
grate,  he  said,  "  By  the  way,  I  want  you  to  get  the 
spare  bedroom  on  the  second  landing  ready.  I  expect 
a  gentleman  coming  here  to-morrow  or  the  next  day, 
and  he  may  stay  a  few  days." 

The  morrow  and  the  day  after  that  came,  but  not  the 
expected  guest.  Three  or  four  evenings  later,  how- 
ever, the  colonel,  who  had  been  strolling  about  in  his 
grounds,  entered  the  house  in  company  with  a  strange 
man.  Mrs.  Starkie  met  them  in  the  passage,  but  as  it 
was  dusk  she  could  not  see  the  man  well  enough  to  be 
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able  to  describe  him.  The  master  spoke  no  word,  but 
he  and  his  visitor  went  into  the  dining-room.  A  few 
minutes  later  they  passed  upstairs,  and  went  to  the 
observatory.  About  half-past  ten  Colonel  Hulton  came 
down  to  the  dining-room,  and  told  the  parlour-maid  to 
leave  the  things  on  the  table  and  go  to  bed.  The  next 
morning  there  was  evidence  that  two  persons  had 
supped,  and  a  bottle  of  champagne  had  been  consumed, 
besides  whisky.  The  spare  bed  had  also  been  slept  in, 
but  the  mysterious  guest  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Starkie  thought  the  circumstance  singular,  and 
her  master's  behaviour  altogether  unusual ;  but  in  a 
few  days  she  had  ceased  to  attach  any  importance  to 
the  incident,  and  she  did  not  even  mention  it  to  Lydia 
when  she  returned  from  her  holiday. 

To  my  mind  there  was  something  very  significant 
indeed  in  this  story,  and  I  felt  that  if  the  mystery  of 
the  murder  was  to  be  solved,  the  strange  visitor  must 
be  discovered.  According  to  the  housekeeper's  state- 
ment the  visitor  had  arrived  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  in  the  early  morning  had  departed.  Why  had  he 
come  late  and  gone  early  ?  The  fact  of  his  remaining 
in  the  house  only  a  few  hours,  and  those  hours  being 
of  the  night,  did  not  weigh  against  my  theory  that  the 
murderer  knew  the  place.  The  remarkable  visitor  was 
there  long  enough  to  have  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  run  of  the  house — if  he  had  been 
desirous  of  doing  so. 

Although  I  was  averse  to  add  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  Miss  Lydia  Hulton's  sorrow,  I  felt  constrained  to 
ask  her  if  she  had  been  informed  by  her  father  that  he 
had  had  a  visitor  in  the  summer  during  her  absence. 
She  assured  me  that  he  had  not  mentioned  a  word  to 
her  about  it.     This  strengthened  the  significance  of 
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the  incident,  and  showed  that  he  must  have  had  some 
powerful  motive  for  concealing  the  matter. 

So  far  as  Mrs.  Starkie  could  describe  the  man,  he 
was  about  six  or  seven  and  twenty.  He  might  even 
have  been  a  little  older.  He  was  fair-complexioned, 
and  of  light  build ;  and  she  believed,  as  far  as  she 
-jould  judge,  that  he  was  very  shabbily  dressed.  It 
was  obvious  now  from  all  this  that  Colonel  Hulton,  as 
I  suspected,  had  had  some  dark  page  in  his  life,  and 
between  that  dark  page  and  the  mysterious  stranger 
there  was  a  close  connection. 

With  a  view  to  try  and  get  at  the  bottom  of  this, 
I,  with  the  permission  of  Lydia  and  Mrs.  Hulton,  ex- 
amined the  colonel's  papers  and  letters.  But  nothing 
helped  me  until,  going  over  a  bundle  of  cancelled 
cheques,  I  alighted  on  one  that  had  been  left  uncrossed, 
and  made  payable  to  George  Lehon.  The  name  was 
French,  and  the  cheque  was  drawn  on  a  city  bank. 
But  what  seemed  to  me  of  greater  import  was  that 
the  date  of  the  cheque  was  the  fifth  of  August.  That 
was  about  the  time  of  the  strange  man's  visit  to  Colonel 
Hulton.     The  amount  of  the  cheque  was  £200. 

Without  saying  anything  to  any  one,  I  put  that 
cheque  in  my  pocket,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
bank.  There  inquiries  elicited  that  the  cashier  who 
cashed  the  cheque  remembered  the  transaction  quite 
well.  The  cheque  was  presented  on  the  day  it  was 
dated,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  bank  opened. 
The  person  who  presented  it  was  a  fair  man,  about 
seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  with  a  lithe,  spare  figure, 
and  a  peculiar,  furtive  expression  in  his  eyes.  He  was 
shabbily  dressed,  and  spoke  with  a  very  pronounced 
foreign  accent.  The  clerk  was  induced  to  take  par- 
ticular  notice   of  him  because  he  insisted   that  the 
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money  should  be  paid  him  in  sovereigns.  Some  of 
these  he  put  loose  into  his  trousers  pocket.  The 
rest  he  tied  up  in  a  cotton  pocket-handkerchief  he 
carried,  and  thrust  that  into  the  side  pocket  of  his 
coat. 

I  was  now  convinced  I  had  got  a  clue,  and  a  very 
important  one.  The  man  who  had  visited  Colonel 
Hulton  in  such  an  unusual  way  had  gone  to  the  house 
to  get  money,  and  that  was  proof  that  between  him 
and  the  colonel  was  some  dark  secret,  and  that  the 
secret  was  used  as  a  means  to  extort  the  money. 

The  man's  name  was  George  Lehon,  or  at  any  rate 
he  passed  under  that  name.  To  him  the  cheque  was 
given,  and  he  presented  it  at  the  bank  and  drew  pay- 
ment. Lehon  was  a  Frenchman,  and  it  was  by  no 
means  straining  a  point  to  suppose  that  he  resided 
in  France ;  that  by  some  means  he  had  discovered 
Hulton's  address  ;  had  written  to  him ;  a  few  days  later 
had  turned  up ;  had  passed  the  night  in  the  colonel's 
house  ;  disappeared  the  next  morning ;  had  drawn  his 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  gone— where  ?  Deductively, 
I  answered,  back  to  France ;  and  the  reason  that  he 
had  preferred  gold  was  that  English  sovereigns  were 
sterling,  and  that  by  changing  them  into  French 
money  in  France  he  would  gain  on  them. 

This  was  a  small  point,  but  it  was  a  part  of  the 
minutioe  which  I  have  always  insisted  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  any  one  who  would  successfully 
follow  up  a  clue.  If  I  had  struck  the  right  trail,  then 
it  was  no  less  clear  to  me  that  I  must  seek  my  man 
in  France  and  not  in  England.  George  Lehon — or 
the  man  who  went  by  that  name — had  killed  Colonel 
Hulton  as  an  act  of  spite  or  in  revenge,  and  having 
committed  the  deed  he  fled  to  France  again.     So  to 
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France  I  went,  and  the  following  night  found  me  in 
Paris. 

I  lost  no  time  in  placing  myself  in  communication 
with  the  police,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  had  learnt  the 
following  extraordinary  fact.  In  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding August  an  acrobat  connected  with  a  travelling 
circus,  and  known  in  his  profession  as  Paul  Pouchet, 
although  his  name  was  understood  to  be  George  Lehon, 
was  arrested  for  a  brutal  assault  on  a  companion, 
another  acrobat  named  Jacques  Mercier,  whom  he 
accused  of  having  robbed  him  of  some  English  gold. 

As  the  money  was  traced  to  the  possession  of  Mer- 
cier, who  had  changed  some  of  it  into  francs  at  a 
"bureau  de  change,"  Lehon  was  let  off  with  a  light 
imprisonment  and  a  fine. 

After  his  release  it  was  believed  he  went  south,  and 
nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  him.  But  by  my 
request,  inquiries  were  made  by  telegraph  in  different 
centres  for  Paul  Pouchet,  supposed  to  be  travelling 
with  a  circus. 

As  is  pretty  generally  known,  every  itinerant  show- 
man in  France  must  be  provided  with  a  licence,  and 
before  he  can  exhibit  in  any  town  or  village,  he  must 
present  his  licence,  together  with  a  list  of  his  com- 
pany, to  the  Prefect,  the  Maire,  a  magistrate,  or  the 
chief  of  police,  as  the  case  may  be.  Consequently, 
to  trace  a  man  like  Pouchet  in  France,  is  an  infinitely 
simpler  matter  to  what  it  would  be  in  England. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  the  day  was  over, 
we  received  an  intimation  from  the  police  of  a  little 
town  called  Istres,  in  the  Bouche  du  Rhone,  and  not 
very  far  from  Marseilles,  that  a  travelling  circus  was 
showing  there,  and  in  the  company  was  an  acrobat 
named  Paul  Pouchet. 
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By  that  night's  mail  train  I  started,  in  company 
with  a  French  detective,  for  Marseilles,  and  the 
following  day  went  on  to  Istres.  We  at  once  sought 
out  an  interview  with  the  proprietor  of  the  show, 
and  learnt  that  between  Christmas  and  the  fortnight 
succeeding  it,  Pouchet  had  been  absent.  It  was  under- 
stood that  he  had  gone  to  Paris  on  some  business  of 
his  own.  He  was  described  as  exceedingly  clever 
as  a  tumbler  and  acrobat ;  but  of  a  sullen,  revengeful 
disposition.  He  had  a  wife  and  family  in  Lyons, 
and  he  had  frequently  been  summoned  for  not  con- 
tributing to  their  support.  Since  his  return  after 
his  absence  at  Christmas  time,  he  had  been  unusually 
moody,  and  had  drank  a  great  deal,  the  result  being 
the  proprietor  had  given  him  notice  to  quit  next 
week,  although  he  had  been  with  him  for  some  months, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
company. 

Armed  with  these  particulars,  we  made  an  application 
to  the  Maire  to  have  Pouchet  arrested.  This  was 
done,  and  his  effects  were  seized.  Amongst  his 
things  were  found  an  air  gun,  in  the  form  of  a  short 
walking-stick,  and  a  box  of  slugs  which  were  identical 
with  the  one  which  the  doctors  had  extracted  from 
Colonel  Hulton's  body.  Also  a  packet  of  letters  from 
Colonel  Hulton.  An  examination  of  these  letters 
left  no  doubt  that  we  had  found  the  colonel's 
murderer.  He  was  subsequently  removed  to  Paris, 
and  I  hurried  off  to  London  to  obtain  the  necessary 
papers  for  his  extradition.  But  before  the  for- 
malities were  completed,  Pouchet,  or  Lehon,  anticipated 
his  .doom  by  poisoning  himself  in  prison. 

He  must  have  had  the  poison  in  his  possession  when 
first  arrested,  and  believing  that  he  had  nothing  to 
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hope  for,  he  had  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  existence. 
Evidence  was  forthcoming  that  he  had  been  a  repro- 
bate and  wastrel  nearly  all  his  life,  and  from  certain 
documents  amongst  his  effects,  and  other  sources  of 
information,  it  was  revealed  that  his  mother  had  been 
a  cook  in  Colonel  Hulton's  employ  soon  after  he 
returned  from  the  Crimea,  and  that  the  colonel  was 
Lehon's  father,  who  had  cast  him  off,  owing  to  his 
disreputable  conduct. 

The  letters  showed  that  he  had  recently  been  making 
applications  to  his  father  for  money,  that  these  applica- 
tions had  been  resolutely  refused,  and  he  was  told 
that  he  might  do  whatever  he  liked,  but  he  would 
be  defied,  and  that  if  he  went  to  England  the  law 
would  be  appealed  to. 

With  his  heart  full  of  burning,  revengeful  feeling, 
the  miscreant  had  crossed  the  Channel,  stealthily 
made  his  way  to  Hulton's  house,  mounted  to  the  top 
of  the  cistern  by  means  of  the  water-pipe,  with  which 
he  had  no  doubt  previously  made  himself  acquainted, 
reached  the  closet  adjoining  the  observatory,  and, 
having  carried  out  his  deed  of  blood,  fled  back  to 
Erance — thinking  no  doubt  that  he  could  never 
possibly  be  traced.  But  the  curse  of  Cain  was  upon 
him,  and  he  had  gone  forth  into  the  world  pursued 
by  the  sleepless  Demon  of  Remorse,  who  scourges  to 
madness  and  death. 
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Human  nature,  per  se,  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
problems  that  the  terrestrial  globe  presents  us  with. 
The  student  who  attempts  to  solve  it,  finds  himself 
for  ever  confronted  with  new  aspects,  new  phases 
and  factors  that  he  never  calculated  upon,  until,  with 
a  sense  of  utter  despair,  he  is  inclined  to  exclaim, 
"  The  human  brain  is  utterly  incapable  of  understand- 
ing that  which  is  within  itself."  The  world  grows 
old ;  things  and  manners  change ;  our  mode  of  life 
is  different  to  that  of  our  forefathers,  as  theirs  was 
different  to  that  of  primitive  man.  And  yet  human 
nature  changes  not,  except  in  so  far  as  external  signs 
go ;  its  primordial  elements  are  precisely  the  same. 

The  cunning  of  savage  man  is  replaced  by  the 
smirk  hypocrisy  of  civilization,  and  wickedness  is 
ever  with  is.  It  was  a  dictum  of  the  philosophers 
of  old  that  money  and  women  were  at  the  root  of 
all  evil;  and  the  French,  with  the  incisiveness  so 
characteristic  of  them,  say — when  ought  goes  wrong, 
"Cherchez  la  Femme."  This  is  bitter,  but  it  em- 
bodies a  tremendous  truth.  And  during  a  long 
career,  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  see  much  of  the  shady  side  of  men  and   women, 
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I  can  scarcely   recall    a    case    where  the   impelling 
influence  of  women  has  not  been  made  manifest. 

Woman,  poor  thing,  has  much  to  answer  for,  and 
as  she  tempted  man  to  his  original  fall,  it  is  perhaps 
in  accordance  with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that 
she  should  still  lure  him  with  forbidden  fruit.  And 
yet,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  man  is 
frequently  more  than  contemptible  for  the  ready 
way  in  which  he  yields,  and  as  frequently  as  not, 
he  deserves  to  be  styled  the  Fool,  instead  of  the  Lord 
of  Creation. 

I  have  been  induced  to  begin  the  story  I  have  to 
tell  with  this  little  introduction,  for  its  appositeness 
will,  I  think,  be  freely  admitted,  and  it  carries  with 
it  a  moral  which  the  story  will  enforce.  For  obvious 
reasons  it  is  undesirable  that  I  should  give  the  real 
names  of  the  characters  who  played  their  part  in 
the  remarkable  little  drama,  but  many  middle-aged 
people  will  no  doubt  recognize  the  incidents.  For 
though  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  conceal  the 
facts  from  the  public  gaze,  they  leaked  out,  and 
the  attempted  suppression  only  served  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  curious  for  more,  with  the  usual 
result.  Garbled,  inexact,  and  altogether  incorrect 
versions  found  their  way  into  certain  public  prints, 
whose  conductors  are  always  eager  to  dish  up  for 
their  patrons  any  sensation  or  scandal,  while  out  of 
very  little  they  will  make  very  much. 

One  grain  of  truth  will,  according  to  their  views, 
admit  of  any  amount  of  adulteration,  and  if  the  persons 
implicated  are  very  high  up  in  the  social  scale,  so 
much  the  better,  for  certain  of  your  journalistic  pur- 
veyors of  garbage  is  delighted  to  his  heart's  core 
when  he  can  bespatter  with  his  foul  ink  a  lord  or  a 
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lady.  In  this  instance,  it  was  not  a  lord  exactly,  but 
nevertheless,  those  with  whom  I  have  to  deal  were 
conspicuous  members  of  Society. 

Without  specifying  the  time  too  minutely,  I  may 
begin  by  saying  that  years  ago  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  was  Count  Blank, 
a  gentleman  who  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a 
diplomatist,  but  as  a  scholar.  The  count  was  a 
widower,  and  one  of  his  attaches  was  his  eldest  son, 
Ferdinand.  The  count  and  his  son  were  very  popular 
amongst  all  classes  of  society,  and  being  wealthy, 
they  dispensed  their  hospitality  with  a  princely  hand. 

One  summer's  morning  I  found  myself  waiting  in 
the  count's  elegantly  furnished  reception  room,  whither 
I  had  gone  in  response  to  an  urgent  message  he 
had  sent  me.  But  as  he  was  engaged  on  my  arrival 
with  a  member  of  the  English  Cabinet,  I  had  time 
to  examine  some  of  the  exquisite  works  of  art 
that  adorned  the  room,  for  the  count  was  famed  as 
a  virtuoso,  and  prided  himself  on  his  splendid  collec- 
tion of  treasures. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  however,  a  tall, 
handsome  young  fellow  entered  the  room,  and  with  a 
most  graceful  bow  introduced  himself  to  me  as  Fer- 
dinand, the  count's  son.  At  this  time  they  were  both 
utter  strangers  to  me.  Ferdinand  was  about  four  and 
twenty,  with  a  clean-cut  face,  blue  eyes,  and  light 
hair,  while  his  lips  were  shaded  by  a  most  artistically 
trimmed  moustache.  He  was  dressed  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  but  there  was  a  self-consciousness  about 
him  that  was  not  altogether  pleasing. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  posed,  as  it  were,  and 
studied  effects.  These  things,  however,  were  the 
weaknesses    of    well    endowed    youth,    and    though 
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objectionable,  could  be  excused  on  the  grounds  that 
with  riper  years  wisdom  would  come,  and  the  mean- 
ness of  vanity  would  be  recognized. 

"You  haven't  seen  my  father  yet,"  he  remarked, 
with  an  easy  grace,  as  he  leaned  his  back  against  the 
marble  mantelpiece,  and  fixed  his  blue  eyes  upon  me 
with  a  keen  searching  gaze,  as  though  he  was  subject- 
ing me  to  a  process  of  mental  analysis. 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  not,"  I  answered. 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  to  wait,  but  just  before  you 
came  the  count  had  to  give  audience  to  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  though  I  don't  think  he  will  be  long.  Did 
my  father  tell  you  in  his  letter  why  he  wished  to 
see  you  ?  " 

"  JSo.  He  gave  no  indication  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
business." 

"Well,  it's  very  important,  and  no  less  mysterious. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Donovan,  you  have  been  mixed  up 
in  a  good  many  mysterious  cases  in  your  time,  have 
you  not?" 

"  I  think  I  may  answer  that  in  the  affirmative." 

"And  I  hear  that  you  have  some  special  faculty 
which  enables  you  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things 
which  puzzle  ordinary  men."  I  bowed.  "Well," 
added  the  young  man,  with  a  little  laugh,  as  he  drew 
out  a  cigarette  from  an  elegant  silver  case,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  light  it,  "as  far  as  I  can  understand  this 
business,  I  fancy  you  will  be  baffled.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  out  of  the  ordinary." 

"  Possibly  for  that  very  reason  it  may  prove  less 
difficult.  Kiddles  that  on  the  first  blush  seem  very 
complicated,  generally,  after  a  little  consideration, 
show  themselves  to  be  very  easy." 

Ferdinand    laughed    again,    displaying    his    white 
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teeth,  and  toying  carelessly  with  his  watch-chain. 
"Ah,"  he  remarked,  "you  deucedly  clever  fellows 
never  like  to  admit  that  you  are  mastered.  But 
even  a  Napoleon  in  the  art  of  detection  is  not  in- 
fallible, you  know." 

"  Quite  true,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  believe,  with  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  that  the  human  mind  cannot  invent  a 
problem  that  is  beyond  human  comprehension." 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  that  is  true,"  muttered  the 
young  fellow,  reflectively ;  and  then  after  a  slight 
pause  he  added,  "And  yet,  think  of  the  number  of 
crimes  that  have  gone  unpunished.  The  inventors 
must  be  cleverer  than  the  solvers." 

I  had  no  time  to  reply  to  this  remark,  as  the 
door  opened,  and  a  liveried  footman  entered,  and 
said  that  the  count  was  ready  to  receive  me.  Bow- 
ing to  Ferdinand,  who  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
throw  his  cigarette  away,  or  change  the  easy  position 
in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  I  said — 
"  I'll  wish  you  good  morning,  sir." 
"  Oh,  we  shall  meet  again,"  he  answered  jauntily, 
"  and  we'll  renew  the  discussion,  it  interests  me." 

Following  the  footman,  I  was  ushered  into  a  large 
and  spacious  chamber,  with  a  gilded  ceiling  and  draped 
walls,  that  were  adorned  with  some  magnificent 
etchings.  Seated  at  a  large  desk  that  was  strewn 
with  papers,  was  a  tall,  patriarchal-looking  man, 
with  iron-grey  hair,  and  a  silvery  moustache.  It  was 
the  count,  and,  rising  with  easy  grace,  he  greeted  me 
affably,  and  then  requested  that  I  would  be  seated, 
at  the  same  time  apologising  for  having  kept  me 
waiting. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Donovan,"  he  began,  "  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  prove  of  service  in  recovering 
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for  me  some  highly  important  documents  that  have 
mysteriously  disappeared.  I  may  at  once  tell  you 
that  the  stolen  papers  are  a  secret  draft  treaty 
between  this  country  and  my  own  country,  and  from 
a  political  point  of  view  are  of  great  value." 

A  troubled  expression  swept  across  the  count's 
mobile  and  finely  cut  features  as  he  said  this,  and 
he  twisted  his  white  hands  one  about  the  other  as 
if  the  action  was  due  to  some  keen  mental  distress. 

"  They  were  to  have  been  transmitted  to  Austria 
by  a  special  courier  two  days  hence.  But  though  I 
saw  them  myself  safely  locked  up  last  night,  they 
have  disappeared  during  the  night-time.  Of  course, 
a  new  copy  of  the  draft  can  be  prepared,  but  that 
is  not  the  point.  The  papers  have  been  purloined 
with  a  very  sinister  motive." 

"You  are  quite  sure,  I  presume,  that  they  have 
really  been  stolen  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh  dear  yes,"  exclaimed  the  count,  with  an 
emphasized  expression  of  trouble  and  concern  on  his 
face.     "There  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  that." 

"And  what  object  do  you  think  the  thief  had  in 
view  r 

"But  one  object.  The  treaty  is  framed  against 
Kussia,  and  some  one  in  the  pay  of  Bussia  has  carried 
it  off." 

"I  grasp  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  now,"  I 
answered,  "for  though,  as  you  say,  a  new  treaty  can 
be  drafted,  the  loss  of  the  original  one  shows  that 
there  is  a  traitor  in  your  camp,  and  that  which  it 
was  important  to  keep  secret  from  the  powerful  State 
of  Bussia  will  now  become  known " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  count,  wringing  his  hands 
again,    "and    it     may    be    the    means     of    causing 
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very  serious  complications  between  Austria  and  her 
neighbour,  even  if  it  does  not  lead  ultimately  to  war." 

"  You  say  the  papers  were  stolen  last  night,  count  ?  " 

"Yes.  They  were  abstracted  from  my  despatch- 
box  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  eight  o'clock 
this  morning." 

"  Where  was  the  despatch-box  kept  ?  " 

"In  my  own  bedroom." 

"  Who  took  it  there  ?  " 

"  I  did  myself.  I  carried  it  up  with  my  own  hand, 
when  I  retired  for  the  night." 

"And  are  you  quite  sure,  count,  that  the  papers 
were    in  the   box   when    you   took   it   to    your   bed- 

9   5? 

"Absolutely  certain.  I  had  occasion  to  open  the 
box  a  few  minutes  before  retiring,  and  in  doing  so 
I  glanced  over  the  documents.  I  then  locked  the 
box  and  placed  the  key,  which  was  one  of  a  bunch, 
in  a  secret  drawer  in  my  escritoire." 

"  How  was  the  box  opened  ?  " 

"  By  means  of  a  duplicate  key ;  but  it  evidently 
did  not  fit  well,  and  the  lock  was  partially  damaged. 
In  fact,  to  some  extent  the  lid  has  been  forced." 

"  Do  you  suspect  anybody  ?  " 

"  No.     I  don't  know  who  to  suspect." 

"But  the  robbery  must  have  been  committed  by 
some  member  of  your  household?" 

"  Possibly — probably,  I  should  say." 

"  How  many  persons  slept  in  the  house  last  night  ?  " 

"I  should  think  a  dozen  at  least,  exclusive  of 
the  servants." 

"I  suppose,  count,  that  among  the  entourage,  in 
contact  with  an  ambassador,  spies  and  traitors  may 
sometimes  be  found  ?  " 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  so,  though  less  frequently 
than  an  outsider  might  imagine.  But,  of  course,  we 
take  all  necessary  precautions.  Yet,  in  spite  of  our 
efforts,  State  secrets  will  sometimes  leak  out." 

"And  State  papers  of  great  importance  be  stolen," 
I  added. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  replied,  with  the  troubled  look 
again  in  his  face.  "  In  this  instance,  I  am  very  much 
afraid  a  traitor  has  crept  into  the  camp.  Although 
I  doubt  if  the  papers  can  be  recovered,  and  if  they 
are,  the  secret  they  contain  will  be  known,  I  deem 
it  highly  necessary  that  the  traitor  should  be  detected, 
and  I  rely  upon  you  bringing  him  to  light." 

"I  will  do  my  best,  count,  though  it  is  probable 
I  may  fail.  Now  I  presume  that  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  person  who  has  carried  off  these 
State  papers  must  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  Eussia,  or  else  some  one  in  your  household  has 
been  corrupted  by  Russian  agents  ?  " 

"No  doubt  that  is  so.  Russia  has  her  spies  every- 
where. And  it  is  a  question  now,  Mr.  Donovan,  what 
steps  you  propose  to  take." 

"  It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  for  me  to  have  a 
list  of  all  the  people  who  were  in  the  house  last  night, 
and  I  must  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  those 
people." 

"  But  that  is  almost  out  of  the  question,"  exclaimed 
the  count,  in  alarm.  "  If  I  were  to  introduce  you  to 
them  their  dignity  would  be  wounded  and  their  pride 
offended,  for  they  would  think  that  they  were  all  lying 
under  suspicion." 

"  Which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are,"  I  remarked. 

"  Well,  no,  I  wouldn't  go  quite  that  length," 
answered  the  count,  a  little  haughtily.     "  There  is  my 
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own  son,  for  instance — I  couldn't  suspect  him.  And 
intimate  and  dear  friends  of  mine — I  couldn't  suspect 
them." 

"Have  you  made  it  known  to  all  your  suite  that 
these  documents  have  been  stolen  ?  " 

"No.  With  the  exception  of  my  son,  my  con- 
fidential secretary,  and  my  business  secretary,  nobody 
in  the  house  knows  anything  at  all  about  it." 

"  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  count." 

"So  far  as  I  am  aware,"  he  answered. 

"Well,  count,  in  spite  of  what  you  have  said,  I 
repeat  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  every  person  in  your  suite,  as  well  as 
every  member  of  your  household.  But  you  need  not 
let  this  disturb  your  mind.  I  shall  know  them  with- 
out their  knowing  me.  I  must  be  your  guest  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
not  betray  you  nor  betray  myself." 

"I  do  not  like  your  scheme,"  answered  the  count 
with  some  warmth.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  hardly 
in  accordance  with  those  high  notions  of  honour 
which " 

"Pardon  me,  count,"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  shrug  of 
the   shoulders  as   I  rose  from  my  chair.     "  If  that  is 
your  view  there  is  an  end  of  the  business.     You  your- 
self are  no  doubt  a  model  of  chivalry,  of  honour,  of 
all  that  is  noble.     But  will  you  pledge  yourself  that 
every  one  about  you  is  the  same  ?     You  have  to  deal 
with  the  hard  fact  that  a  very  serious  robbery  has 
been  committed ;  not  by  a  common  and  ignorant  thief 
because  a  common  and  ignorant  thief  does  not  usually 
steal  State  papers.     He  would  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.     Now,  if  your  house  was  not  broken  into 
on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  the  person  who  carried  off 
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the  papers  must  have  been  numbered  amongst  those  who 
slept  under  the  roof  that  night.  How  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  trace  the  thief  unless  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  those  people  ?  The  black  sheep  is  probably  amongst 
them,  and  must  be  weeded  out.  But  how  is  he  to  be 
detected  unless  some  special  means  are  taken  to  find 
him?  Black  sheep  of  this  kind  are  very  cunning,  I 
assure  you." 

The  count  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes  and  rested  his 
elbow  on  his  desk,  and  in  a  voice  that  plainly  told 
how  troubled  he  was,  he  said — - 

"  You  must  excuse  me ;  I  did  not  see  the  affair  in 
the  light  in  which  you  now  put  it  before  me.  You, 
of  course,  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong.  I  place  myself, 
therefore,  unreservedly  in  your  hands.  What  do  you 
suggest  ?  " 

"  I  will  make  a  suggestion  a  little  later  on.  In  the 
mean  time  I  should  like  to  see  your  bedroom  and  the 
position  in  which  the  box  was  placed  on  the  night  of 
the  theft." 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  My  valet  shall  take  you  up- 
stairs and  show  you  the  rooms."  The  count  was  about 
to  ring  his  bell  when  I  stopped  him,  by  saying — 

"  I  should  prefer,  count,  that  you  did  not  send  your 
valet  with  me,  nor  any  one  else.  If  you  will  permit 
me  to  trouble  you,  I  will  ask  you  to  go  with  me 
yourself." 

The  count  readily  consented  to  this,  and,  leading 
the  way,  he  ascended  a  private  staircase,  and  conducted 
me  to  his  bedroom.  It  was  a  nobly  proportioned 
chamber,  furnished  richly  and  with  great  taste.  The 
room  was  about  thirty-eight  feet  long,  with  several 
recesses  in  it.  It  was  lighted  by  four  windows,  all  on 
one  side.    The  bed  stood  between  two  of  these  windows, 
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At  one  end  of  the  apartment  was  a  dressing  and  bath 
room ;  but  they  could  only  be  reached  through  the 
main  apartment.  At  the  other  end  a  door  gave  access 
to  a  smaller  chamber,  which  the  count  informed  me 
was  his  son's  bedroom.  The  floor  of  both  rooms  was 
covered  with  an  exceedingly  rich  and  thick  carpet, 
which  deadened  every  footfall.  The  count's  bed  was 
a  heavy,  old-fashioned  four-poster,  draped  with  most 
costly  silk-lined  curtains. 

Any  one  lying  in  the  bed  would  have  but  a  limited 
view  of  the  room.  The  despatch-box  had  been  placed 
on  a  table  that  stood  against  the  wall,  and  between 
the  bed  and  Ferdinand's  room.  I  ascertained  that  the 
count  always  locked  his  door  after  his  valet  de  chambre 
had  retired,  and  he  kept  a  light  burning  all  night. 
But  strangely  enough,  the  previous  night,  when  the 
papers  were  stolen,  the  door  was  not  locked.  When 
the  count  went  to  his  room  he  was  exceedingly  tired, 
for  he  had  had  an  excessively  fatiguing  and  harassing 
day. 

On  attempting  to  lock  his  door  after  his  valet  de 
chambre  had  gone,  he  found  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  the  key.  He  was  too  fatigued  and  too 
much  absorbed  to  let  this  trouble  him.  He  looked 
into  his  son's  room,  but  he  had  not  yet  come  up.  So 
the  count  got  into  bed,  thinking  his  son  would  not  be 
long,  and  when  he  heard  him  he  intended  to  call  out 
to  him.  However,  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly 
until  he  was  awakened  by  his  valet  bringing  him  his 
morning  coffee.  He  did  not  discover  that  the  box  had 
been  tampered  with  until  he  was  fully  dressed,  and 
about  to  go  downstairs. 

On  making  the  discovery  he  rushed  to  his  son's  room 
but  Ferdinand  was  sleeping  heavily,  and  he  had  to 
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arouse  him.  The  young  man  had  been  out  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  did  not  return  until  two  o'clock. 

Having  gathered  these  details,  I  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  key  of  the  door,  but  found  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  it  nor  with  the  lock.  It  was  therefore 
evident  that  whatever  temporary  obstruction  had  been 
introduced  it  had  since  been  removed. 

The  count's  valet  de  chambre  was  an  Austrian,  a 
sedate,  middle-aged  man,  who  had  been  in  the  count's 
service  for  many  years.  All  the  other  servants  were 
Austrians,  with  the  exception  of  the  chef,  who  was  a 
Frenchman,  distinguished  in  his  particular  line. 

Having  so  far  completed  my  examination  of  the  bed- 
chambers, I  returned  in  company  with  the  count  to 
his  room,  where  Ferdinand  was  sitting  waiting. 

"  Well,  what  success  have  you  had  ? "  the  young 
fellow  asked  of  me  as  we  entered. 

"  None.  Have  you  any  theory,  sir,  of  your 
own  r 

"  My  only  theory  is  this.  Somebody  tampered  with 
the  key  of  the  count's  chamber  door,  so  that  the  door 
could  not  be  locked.  That  showed  an  exceeding  artful- 
ness. Of  course,  the  person  who  tampered  with  the  key 
was  either  bribed  to  do  so,  or  he  was  the  person  who 
stole  the  papers." 

"  Whom  do  you  suspect  of  having  tampered  with  the 
key?" 

"  I  don't  suspect  any  one  in  particular." 

"  But  you  must  have  an  idea  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  have." 

"May  I  then  ask  you,  sir,  to  name  the  person  you 
think  might  possibly  have  done  this  thing  ?  " 

"No;  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  answered 
decisively.     "  I  have  no  right  to  cast  suspicion  on  any 
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one  unless  I  had  some  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
I  might  be  right." 

"But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  some 
idea,"  I  remarked. 

"So  I  have,  but  I  decline  to  shape  it  in  words. 
Mere  suspicion  is  not  proof,  and  my  idea  might  be 
wrong." 

"I  agree  with  you  quite,"  I  remarked,  "and  yet 
there  should  be  no  false  delicacy  in  this  matter.  It 
is  a  very  serious  business,  and  no  obstacle  should  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  trying  to  get  at  the  truth." 

During  this  short  dialogue  the  count  had  remained 
silent,  but  after  my  last  remark  he  said  to  his  son — 

"  I  think,  Ferdinand,  that  if  you  have  the  slightest 
reason  for  suspecting  any  particular  individual,  you 
need  not  hesitate  to  mention  the  name  of  the  person 
to  Mr.  Donovan." 

The  son  bowed  to  his  father,  and  said — 

"I  must  decline,  sir,  to  clothe  my  thought  with 
words."  Then,  addressing  me,  he  asked,  "  What  course 
are  you  going  to  pursue  ?  " 

"  I  have  decided  on  no  particular  course  at  present. 
In  matters  of  this  kind  I  allow  myself  to  be  very 
largely  guided  and  influenced  by  circumstances." 

"But  have  no  circumstances  influenced  you  in  this 
instance  ?  " 

"To  some  extent  they  have." 

"  Then  have  you  not  decided  what  you  are  going  to 
do?" 

"I  have  not,"  I  replied,  in  a  tone  which  I  meant 
should  indicate  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  further 
questioned  on  my  plans. 

The  young  man  no  doubt  understood  me,  for  he  said 
nothing  more,  and  intimating  that  I  would  probably 
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return  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  I  took  my  leave,  but 
I  purposely  remained  away  only  about  twenty  minutes. 
Then  I  returned  and  sent  a  little  note  to  the  count, 
in  which  I  asked  him  to  grant  me  five  minutes' 
interview  unknown  to  any  one.  He  came  to  me  at  once 
in  the  ante-room,  looking  somewhat  surprised. 

"I  have  come  back,  count,  for  a  special  purpose. 
You  lunch,  I  believe,  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half's 
time  ?  " 

"That  is  so." 

"  Then  I  shall  return  when  you  are  at  lunch.  And 
I  want  you  to  give  your  valet  de  chambre  special 
instructions  to  receive  me,  and  at  once  conduct  me  to 
your  bed-chamber,  where  I  am  to  be  left  entirely  alone 
for  half  an  hour." 

The  count  stared  at  me  with  a  puzzled,  anxious,  and 
troubled  look.     Then  he  stammered — 

"Eeally— I — that  is,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  quite 
gather  your  meaning." 

"Surely,  count,  my  request  is  sufficiently  clear,"  I 
remarked. 

"Oh  yes,  the  request  itself  is  free  from  any  am- 
biguity.    But  it  seems  to  me  so  extraordinary  that  I 
venture  to  say  you  should  explain  why  you  make  it." 
"I  make  it  in  the  hope  that  I  may  get  a  clue  to 
the  person  who  has  stolen  the  State  papers." 

"But  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  do  you 
expect  to  get  a  clue  by  being  shut  up  in  my  bedroom 
for  half  an  hour  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  answer  that  question  now.  In- 
deed, I  must  respectfully  decline  to  answer  it.  And 
unless  you  allow  me  to  proceed  in  my  own  way,  and 
according  to  my  lights,  I  shall  have  to  retire  from 
the  case  altogether." 
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.For  two  or  three  minutes  the  count  seemed  unable 
to  make  up  his  mind ;  but  at  last  said — 

"Very  well,  your  request  shall  be  complied  with, 
although  it  seems  to  me  an  eccentric  one.  But  I  have 
no  right  to  dictate  to  you  how  you  should  conduct 
your  own  business.  Therefore  I  will  instruct  my  valet 
to  receive  you,  and  show  you  upstairs." 

"  I  have  one  more  request,"  I  added.  "  It  is  this.  I 
must  particularly  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
keeping  this  arrangement  from  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  any  living  soul  except  your  valet,  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  order  him  to  keep  the  secret." 

"  Well,  of  course,  since  I  have  gone  so  far,  I  suppose 
I  must  humour  you  in  this,"  he  answered.  "  You  will 
find  the  valet  an  intelligent  and  excellent  fellow,  and 
if  he  can  be  of  service  to  you,  I  am  sure  he  will  be." 

"  But  I  gather  from  what  you  have  told  me  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  the  robbery  ?  " 

"No.     He  has  not  been  told." 

"  Then  please  let  him  be  kept  in  ignorance." 

The  count  consented  to  this,  but  from  the  expression 
on  his  face,  and  the  strange  look  in  his  eyes,  I  fancy 
he  thought  I  was  not  possessed  of  such  an  amount  of 
intelligence  and  reasoning  power  as  would  entitle  me  to 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  sane.  If  any  such  thought 
as  this  really  flitted  through  his  mind,  he  would 
probably  have  justified  himself  by  saying  that  I  was 
acting  in  a  way  that  was  quite  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion. No  doubt  I  was ;  but  he  did  not  consider  that 
the  ways  of  the  trained  detective  are  not  the  ways  of 
the  layman.  He  was  very  polite,  however,  and  bowed 
to  me  as  I  withdrew. 

At  luncheon-time  I  returned.  The  footman  who 
admitted  me  seemed  a  little  surprised  when  I  asked 
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for  the  count's  valet  da  charnbre,  and  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  inquire  my  business,  for  I  had  not  seen  this 
man  before.  But  the  valet,  who,  of  course,  was  ex- 
pecting me,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  as  I  followed 
him  up  the  grand  staircase,  the  flunkey  looked  as 
though  his  pride  had  been  rather  severely  hurt.  In 
obedience  to  his  instructions  the  valet  led  me  to  his 
master's  room,  where  he  lingered,  as  though  he  did 
not  quite  like  the  idea  of  leaving  me  there.  So  I  re- 
minded him  that  I  could  dispense  with  his  service  for 
the  time  being,  and  accordingly  he  withdrew.  Then 
I  locked  the  door,  and  remained  shut  up  in  the  apart- 
ment for  something  like  half  an  hour.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I  had  obtained  the  clue  which  I  antici- 
pated I  should  get,  and,  throwing  open  the  door,  I 
found  the  valet  waiting  for  me  on  the  landing.  He 
regarded  me  curiously,  and  his  face  indicated  that  he 
was  burning  to  question  me;  but  my  bearing  and 
manner  towards  him  gave  him  no  encouragement.  He 
therefore  remained  silent,  and  led  the  way  downstairs, 
where  I  requested  him  to  supply  me  with  writing 
materials,  as  I  wished  to  address  a  note  to  the  count. 
He  showed  me  into  a  small  waiting-room,  where  I 
penned  the  following  letter : — - 

"Your  Excellency, 

"  I  have  obtained  an  important  clue,  which 
I  am  desirous  of  following  up  with  your  assistance. 
To  this  end  I  must  ask  you  to  receive  as  your  guest 
this  evening  a  person  with  whom  I  am  very  intimately 
acquainted — a  French  priest,  named  Paul  Verney.  He 
does  not  speak  English,  and  is  a  singularly  reserved 
man.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  him  to  dine 
at  your  table,  and  kindly  take  no  notice  of  anything 
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he  may  do  or  say,  however  eccentric  it  may  seem.  If 
lie  wishes  to  go  out  he  must  be  free  to  do  so;  and 
should  he  desire  to  remain  all  night  I  pray  that  you 
will  let  him  have  a  room.  Your  excellency's  strict 
observance  of  these  details  will  probably  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  the  missing  State  papers.  But,  should 
my  friend's  movements  be  hampered  in  any  way,  my 
attempts  to  solve  the  mystery  will  be  entirely  thwarted. 
Subject  to  the  report  made  to  me  by  my  friend,  the 
priest,  I  will  call  upon  you  myself  in  the  course  of 
to-morrow  or  the  following  day. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  excellency's  most 
obedient  servant, 

"Dick  Donovan." 

Sealing  this  letter  up  I  marked  it  "Private  and 
confidential,"  and,  handing  it  to  the  servant,  bade  him 
deliver  it  to  his  master  without  a  moment's  delay,  as 
the  letter  was  of  very  great  importance.  That  bit  of 
business  finished,  I  took  my  departure. 

The  count  evidently  followed  out  my  requests  to 
the  letter,  for  when  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  my 
friend  Paul  Verney  called  and  sent  up  his  card  he 
was  at  once  admitted  to  the  ambassador's  presence,  and 
later  on  he  dined  with  the  count  and  his  friends. 
Verney  was  a  smooth-faced  man,  with  flowing  silvery 
hair  that  gave  him  a  venerable  appearance.  Having 
very  weak  eyes,  he  wore  smoke-coloured  glasses.  His 
clerical  attire  was  faultless,  and  from  his  neck  was 
suspended  a  little  golden  crucifix.  The  dinner-party 
consisted  of  fourteen  persons,  including  the  count's 
son  and  two  ministers  of  the  English  cabinet. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before  his  excellency  rose  from 
the  table,  and  the  party  began  to  separate.    Almost 
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immediately  the  priest  stepped  out  of  the  room,  and 
a  little  while  afterwards  he  was  driving  in  a  hansom 
cab  that  was  following  another  cab,  both  of  them  going 
west.  He  alighted  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness. 

I  was  unable  to  call  upon  the  count  the  following 
day,  but  the  day  after  that  I  did  so.  He  received  me 
at  once. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  confess 
that  you  are  altogether  mystifying  me.  Why  in  the 
name  of  goodness  did  you  consider  it  necessary  that  I 
should  entertain  your  friend  Verney  ?  " 

"I  hope  he  did  not  do  anything  or  say  anything 
that  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  etiquette,"  I 
exclaimed  anxiously. 

"Oh  dear  no,"  answered  the  count.  "On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  the  pink  of  politeness,  and  exceedingly 
good  company.  I  honestly  confess  I  was  taken  with 
the  fellow,  but  when  we  were  about  to  retire  to  the 
smoking-room  he  suddenly  slipped  away  without 
saying  a  word  to  me,  and  I  saw  him  no  more." 

I  broke  out  into  a  laugh,  as  I  remarked — 

"Detectives  are  curious  fellows,  and  frequently  the 
exigencies  of  their  calling  place  them  in  trying  situa- 
tions." 

"But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  priest  was  a 
detective  ?  " 

"Yes,  your  excellency,  I  do  mean  to  say  so." 

"Well,  you  astonish  me.  But  perhaps  the  priest 
was  not  a  priest  at  all?" 

"Your  conjecture  is  right.  He  was  not  a  priest. 
The  character  was  assumed." 

"By  whom?" 

"  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant." 
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At  this  announcement  the  count  seemed  inclined 
to  be  angry ;  but,  with  a  cold  smile,  he  said  stiffly — 

"Permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Donovan,  on 
the  excellency  of  your  acting,  the  perfectness  of  your 
disguise.  I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  that  Paul  Ver- 
ney,  the  French  priest,  was  yourself." 

"I  feel  highly  complimented,  count,"  I  answered, 
with  a  profound  bow. 

"  But  pray,  sir,  what  has  come  out  of  this  masquer- 
ading ?  "  demanded  the  ambassador. 

"It  has  enabled  me,  count,"  I  answered,  "to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  restoring  to  your  excellency  the 
stolen  papers." 

As  I  spoke  I  laid  a  small  brown-paper  parcel  before 
him.  He  looked  at  me  for  some  moments  in  a  dazed  kind 
of  way.  Then,  with  trembling  hands,  he  untied  the 
red  tape  that  bound  the  parcel,  and  opening  out  the 
documents  it  contained,  he  found  that  they  were 
the  identical  papers  that  had  been  taken  from  his 
despatch-box. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  sufficiently  com- 
mand his  voice  to  speak ;  then  rising,  he  laid  one 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  he  grasped 
my  hand,  shaking  it  cordially. 

"  This  is  wonderful — wonderful ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  But  tell  me  who  is  the  thief.     Who  is  the  villain  ?  " 

"Before  I  answer  that  question,  count,  permit  me 
to  retire  for  a  few  minutes,"  I  said. 

The  count  bowed  an  assent,  and  I  left  the  room. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  returned,  accompanied  by  Ferdi- 
nand, who,  hurrying  across  the  room,  fell  at  his  father's 
feet,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  exclaimed 
in  German — 

"  Father,  father,  I  am  the  guilty  person ! " 
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An  ashen  paleness  spread  over  the  count's  face,  and 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  stricken  with  some  mortal 
illness.  I  felt  that  I  had  no  business  to  be  present 
during  the  painful  scene  between  the  father  and  son, 
nor  can  I  gratify  my  reader's  curiosity  by  recounting 
what  took  place.  But  I  may  tell  how  I  was  enabled 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  restore  the  missing  papers. 

At  my  very  first  interview  with  Ferdinand  I  was 
struck  with  his  apparent  want  of  sincerity,  and  when 
I  went  to  the  count's  bedroom  and  found  that  his  son's 
adjoined  I  began  to  think  it  was  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  the  son  himself  was  the  guilty  person. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  I  particularly  inquired 
of  the  count  how  many  people  were  in  his  confidence 
with  regard  to  the  papers,  and  his  answer  was,  only 
his  private  and  business  secretaries  besides  his  son. 
My  first  thought  was  that  one  of  these  two  persons  was, 
or  perhaps  both,  were  guilty.  But  when  I  found  that 
Ferdinand's  room  communicated  with  his  father's  my 
suspicion  fell  upon  him. 

This  suspicion  was  strengthened  when,  unknown  to 
any  one,  I  picked  up  in  Ferdinand's  room  a  small 
piece  of  wax,  on  which  was  a  faint  impression  of  the 
wards  of  a  key.  When  my  request  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  room  was  granted  I  made  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  Ferdinand's  room.  In  the  drawer  of  a  cabinet 
I  found  some  letters  written  in  Russian.  They  were 
from  a  lady,  and  addressed  to  the  young  man,  and 
here  at  once  was  suggested  a  reason  for  the  evil  deed. 
Cherchez  la  femme !  The  woman  was  found,  so  it 
seemed.  My  want  of  knowledge  of  Russian  prevented 
my  reading  them,  but  I  was  acquainted  with  a  few  of 
the  endearing  epithets  used  by  Russian  lovers,  and 
from  this  I  was  enabled  to  make  out  that  they  were 
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love  letters.  In  the  same  drawer  was  the  photograph 
of  a  most  beautiful  woman.  On  the  back  of  the  photo- 
graph was  the  name  and  address  of  the  photographer. 

The  name  was  Russian,  the  address  St.  Petersburg. 
All  the  letters  were  signed  with  a  Christian  name 
only,  so  that  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  who  the 
writer  was ;  but  I  guessed  she  was  represented  by  the 
photograph  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  temporarily 
appropriating,  and  from  the  inquiries  I  subsequently 
made  I  found  the  original  of  the  photo  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Russian  lady  well-known  in  London 
society,  where  she  was  regarded  as  a  spy  and  an  in- 
triguer of  exceptional  cleverness.  This  discovery 
strengthened  my  hand,  and,  disguised  as  a  French 
priest,  I  managed  to  sit  next  to  Ferdinand  at  his  father's 
dinner-table ;  when  the  wine  had  circulated  I  led 
him  into  conversation,  and  incidentally  asked  if  he 
could  tell  me  if  a  certain  Russian  lady,  the  one  I 
have  referred  to,  resided  in  London.  He  became  con- 
fused, and  turned  the  conversation,  without  directly 
answering  my  question. 

Determined  to  keep  him  under  close  surveillance, 
I  followed  him  when  he  left  the  room.  He  had  pre- 
viously wished  me  good  night,  saying  he  was  going 
out.  He  did  go  out,  and,  hailing  a  hansom,  drove 
to  the  Grosvenor  Mansions  ;  and  the  house  he  went  to, 
I  learnt,  was  the  residence  of  the  Russian  lady  and 
her  daughter.  They  rented  the  house  furnished.  They 
were  rich,  lived  in  good  style,  and  were  noted  for 
their  princely  receptions. 

The  following  day  I  called,  and  requested  to  see  the 
daughter  on  a  matter  of  urgent  business.  She  was  very 
handsome,  but  older  than  Ferdinand  by  four  or  five 
years.     After  a   short   conversation   I    came    to   the 
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conclusion  that  she  was  as  unprincipled  as  she  was 
clever;  but  when  I  had  made  sure  of  my  ground  I 
unhesitatingly  accused  her  of  having  instigated  the 
count's  son  to  purloin  the  State  papers.  At  first  she 
denied  this  with  a  display  of  passionate  indignation, 
but  it  was  too  insincere  to  deceive  me ;  and,  telling 
her  who  I  was,  I  pointed  out  that  if  she  wished  to 
avoid  a  public  scandal,  which  would  probably  be  the 
social  ruin  of  herself  and  the  young  man,  she  would 
give  up  the  papers. 

After  much  denial,  many  protestations,  and  ineffec- 
tual attempts  to  wriggle  off  the  horns  of  the  dilemma 
on  which  I  had  impaled  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  and, 
finding  that  they  did  not  affect  me,  she  gave  in  at 
last,  confessed  that  she  had  the  papers,  but  declared 
that  Ferdinand  voluntarily  brought  them  to  her.  I 
need  scarcely  say  I  did  not  believe  that.  She,  acting 
no  doubt  under  her  mother's  prompting,  lured  him  to 
his  fall. 

I  left  that  house  with  the  papers  in  my  possession, 
and  my  next  step  was  to  see  Ferdinand  and  get  him  to 
realize  how  terribly  serious  the  position  was  in  which 
he  had  placed  himself.  When  he  learnt  how  much 
I  knew,  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  He  said  that 
the  lady  had  perfectly  fascinated  him,  and  since  he 
had  made  her  acquaintance  he  had  been  like  one  in  a 
trance.  So  madly  was  he  infatuated  that  he  believed 
he  would  have  hesitated  at  nothing  that  would  have 
won  him  his  charmer's  favour.  At  that  time  it  was 
pretty  well  known  that,  owing  to  certain  menacing 
movements  on  the  part  of  Eussia,  directed  principally 
against  Hungary,  the  Austrian  ambassador  had  managed 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  England,  bearing  upon  the 
point.     The  Russian  adventuress— for  she  was  little 
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better  than  that — had  used  the  silly  young  man  as  a 
means  of  betraying  the  secrets  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  had  I  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  make 
the  discovery  I  did,  those  papers  would  very  soon 
have  been  on  their  way  to  Russia. 

I  felt  that  it  was  far  better  that  the  erring  young 
man  should,  if  possible,  settle  the  affair  with  his  father 
without  any  interference  on  my  part.  I  have  reason 
to  know,  however,  that  the  count  was  furious.  To  be 
deceived  by  his  own  son  in  such  a  way  was  heart- 
breaking, and  he  banished  him  from  his  sight.  A 
day  or  two  later  Ferdinand  returned  to  Austria  in 
disgrace,  and  subsequently  went  to  India,  where  he 
remained  until  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  five 
years  later.  To  the  last  the  count  refused  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  him.  Since  then  Ferdinand  has  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  in  the  consular  service  of  his  country, 
and  elected  to  bury  himself  in  an  obscure  second-rate 
French  post.  That  evil  act  of  his  unbridled  youth, 
when  he  sullied  his  honour  and  betrayed  the  great 
confidence  his  father  reposed  in  him,  cast  a  shadow 
over  his  life  which  nothing  in  this  world  could  remove. 
Fletcher  uttered  a  tremendous  truth  when  he  wrote — 

"  Our  acts  our  angels  are  for  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still." 
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"  Mysterious  Case  in  Cheshire."  So  ran  the  heading 
to  a  paragraph  in  all  the  morning  papers  some  years 
ago,  and  prominence  was  given  to  the  following 
particulars : — 

"A  gentleman  bearing  the  somewhat  curious  name 
of  Tuscan  Trankler,  resided  in  a  picturesque  old 
mansion,  known  as  Dead  Wood  Hall,  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  lonely  parts  of  Cheshire, 
not  very  far  from  the  quaint,  and  old-time  village 
of  Knutsford.  Mr.  Trankler  had  given  a  dinner-party 
at  his  house,  and  amongst  the  guests  was  a  very  well- 
known  county  magistrate  and  landowner,  Mr.  Manville 
Charnworth.  It  appeared  that,  soon  after  the  ladies 
had  retired  from  the  table,  Mr.  Charnworth  rose  and 
went  into  the  grounds,  saying  he  wanted  a  little  air. 
He  was  smoking  a  cigar,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health.  He  had  drunk  wine,  however,  rather 
freely,  as  was  his  wont,  but  though  on  exceedingly 
good  terms  with  himself  and  every  one  else,  he  was 
perfectly  sober.  An  hour  passed,  but  Mr.  Charnworth 
had  not  returned  to  the  table.  Though  this  did  not 
arouse  any  alarm,  as  it  was  thought  that  he  had  pro- 
bably joined  the  ladies,  for  he  was  what  is  called  "A 
ladies'  man,"  and  preferred  the  company  of  females 
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to  that  of  men.  A  tremendous  sensation,  however, 
was  caused  when,  a  little  later,  it  was  announced  that 
Charnworth  had  heen  found  insensible,  lying  on  his 
back  in  a  shrubbery.  Medical  assistance  was  at  once 
summoned,  and  when  it  arrived  the  opinion  expressed 
was  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  been  stricken 
with  apoplexy.  For  some  reason  or  other,  however, 
the  doctors  were  led  to  modify  that  view,  for  symptoms 
were  observed  which  pointed  to  what  was  thought  to 
be  a  peculiar  form  of  poisoning,  athough  the  poison 
could  not  be  determined.  After  a  time,  Charnworth 
recovered  consciousness,  but  was  quite  unable  to 
give  any  information.  He  seemed  to  be  dazed  and 
confused,  and  was  evidently  suffering  great  pain.  At 
last  his  limbs  began  to  swell,  and  swelled  to  an 
enormous  size ;  his  eyes  sunk,  his  cheeks  fell  in, 
his  lips  turned  black,  and  mortification  appeared  in 
the  extremities.  Everything  that  could  be  done  for 
the  unfortunate  man  was  done,  but  without  avail. 
After  six  hours'  suffering,  he  died  in  a  paroxysm  of 
raving  madness,  during  which  he  had  to  be  held 
down  in  the  bed  by  several  strong  men. 

The  post-mortem  examination,  which  was  necessarily 
held,  revealed  the  curious  fact  that  the  blood  in  the 
body  had  become  thin  and  purplish,  with  a  faint 
strange  odour  that  could  not  be  identified.  All  the 
organs  were  extensively  congested,  and  the  flesh  pre- 
sented every  appearance  of  rapid  decomposition.  In 
fact,  twelve  hours  after  death  putrefaction  had  taken 
place.  The  medical  gentlemen  who  had  the  case  in 
hand  were  greatly  puzzled,  and  were  at  a  loss  to 
determine  the  precise  cause  of  death.  The  deceased 
had  been  a  very  healthy  man,  and  there  was  no  actual 
organic   disease   of  any   kind.     In   short,  everything 
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pointed  to  poisoning.  It  was  noted  that  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck  was  a  tiny  scratch,  with  a  slightly- 
livid  appearance,  such  as  might  have  been  made  by 
a  small  sharply  pointed  instrument.  The  viscera 
having  been  secured  for  purposes  of  analysis,  the 
body  was  hurriedly  buried  within  thirty  hours  of 
death. 

The  result  of  the  analysis  was  to  make  clear  that 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  died  through  some 
very  powerful  and  irritant  poison  being  introduced 
into  the  blood.  That  it  was  a  case  of  blood-poison- 
ing there  was  hardly  room  for  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
but  the  science  of  that  day  was  quite  unable  to  say 
what  the  poison  was,  or  how  it  had  got  into  the  body. 
There  was  no  reason — so  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
— to  suspect  foul  play,  and  even  less  reason  to  sus- 
pect suicide.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  case  was 
one  of  profound  mystery,  and  the  coroner's  jury  were 
compelled  to  return  an  open  verdict.  Such  were  the 
details  that  were  made  public  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Charnworth's  death ;  and  from  the  social  position 
of  all  the  parties,  the  affair  was  something  more  than 
a  nine  days'  wonder;  while  in  Cheshire  itself,  it 
created  a  profound  sensation.  But,  as  no  further 
information  was  forthcoming,  the  matter  ceased 
to  interest  the  outside  world,  and  so,  as  far  as  the  public 
were  concerned,  it  was  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  for- 
gotten things. 

Two  years  later,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Trankler,  eldest  son 
of  Tuscan  Trankler,  accompanied  a  large  party  of 
friends  for  a  day's  shooting  in  Mere  Forest.  He  was 
a  young  man,  about  five  and  twenty  years  of  age; 
was  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  had  scarcely 
ever   had    a    day's    illness    in   his    life.     Deservedly 
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popular  and  beloved,  lie  had  a  large  circle  of  warm 
friends,  and  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  charming 
young  lady,  a  member  of  an  old  Cheshire  family  who 
were  extensive  landed  proprietors  and  property 
owners.  His  prospects  therefore  seemed  to  be  un- 
clouded, and  his  happiness  complete. 

The  shooting-party  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
each  agreeing  to  shoot  over  a  different  part  of  the 
forest,  and  to  meet  in  the  afternoon  for  refreshments 
at  an  appointed  rendezvous. 

Young  Trankler  and  his  companions  kept  pretty 
well  together  for  some  little  time,  but  ultimately 
began  to  spread  about  a  good  deal.  At  the  appointed 
hour  the  friends  all  met,  with  the  exception  of  Trankler. 
He  was  not  there.  His  absence  did  not  cause  any 
alarm,  as  it  was  thought  be  would  soon  turn  up.  He 
was  known  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  forest,  and 
the  supposition  was  he  had  strayed  farther  afield  than 
the  rest.  By  the  time  the  repast  was  finished,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  put  in  an  appearance.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  company  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness, 
and  vague  hints  that  possibly  an  accident  had 
happened  were  thrown  out.  Hints  at  last  took  the 
form  of  definite  expressions  of  alarm,  and  search  parties 
were  at  once  organized  to  go  in  search  of  the  absent 
young  man,  for  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  some  unto- 
ward event  could  his  prolonged  absence  be  accounted 
for,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  deemed  in  the  least  likely 
that  he  would  show  such  a  lack  of  courtesy  as  to  go 
off  and  leave  his  friends  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. For  two  hours  the  search  was  kept  up  without 
any  result.  Darkness  was  then  closing  in,  and  the 
now  painfully  anxious  searchers  began  to  feel  that 
they  would  have   to  desist  until   daylight   returned. 
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But  at  last  some  of  the  more  energetic  and  active 
members  of  the  party  came  upon  Trankler  lying  on 
his  side,  and  nearly  entirely  hidden  by  masses  of 
half  withered  bracken.  He  was  lying  near  a  little 
stream  that  meandered  through  the  forest,  and  near  a 
keeper's  shelter  that  was  constructed  with  logs  and 
thatched  with  pine  boughs.  He  was  stone  dead, 
and  his  appearance  caused  his  friends  to  shrink  back 
with  horror,  for  he  was  not  only  black  in  the  face, 
but  his  body  was  bloated,  and  his  limbs  seemed 
swollen  to  twice  their  natural  size. 

Amongst  the  party  were  two  medical  men,  who* 
being  hastily  summoned,  proceeded  at  once  to  make 
an  examination.  They  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
young  man  had  been  dead  for  some  time,  but  they 
could  not  account  for  his  death,  as  there  was  no 
wound  to  be  observed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  gun 
was  lying  near  him  with  both  barrels  loaded.  More- 
over, his  appearance  was  not  compatible  at  all  with 
death  from  a  gun-shot  wound.  How  then  had  he  died. 
The  consternation  amongst  those  who  had  known  him 
can  well  be  imagined,  and  with  a  sense  of  suppressed 
horror,  it  was  whispered  that  the  strange  condition  of 
the  dead  man  coincided  with  that  of  Mr.  Manville 
Charnworth,  the  county  magistrate  who  had  died  so 
mysteriously  two  years  previously. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  Ferdinand 
Trankler's  body  was  removed  to  Dead  Wood  Hall, 
and  his  people  were  stricken  with  profound  grief 
when  they  realized  that  the  hope  and  joy  of  their 
house  was  dead.  Of  course  an  autopsy  had  to  be 
performed,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  medical 
men  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  And  this  post-mortem  ex- 
amination disclosed  the  fact  that  all  the  extraordinary 
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appearances  which  had  been  noticed  in  Mr.  Cham- 
worth's  case,  were  present  in  this  one.  There  was  the 
same  purplish  coloured  blood ;  the  same  gangrenous 
condition  of  the  limbs ;  but  as  with  Charn worth,  so  with 
Trankler,  all  the  organs  were  healthy.  There  was  no 
organic  disease  to  account  for  death.  As  it  was  pretty 
certain,  therefore,  that  death  was  not  due  to  natural 
causes,  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  and  while  the 
medical  evidence  made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  young 
Trankler  had  been  cut  down  in  the  flower  of  his  youth 
and  while  he  was  in  radiant  health  by  some  powerful 
and  potent  means  which  had  suddenly  destroyed  life, 
no  one  had  the  boldness  to  suggest  what  those  means 
were,  beyond  saying  that  blood  poisoning  of  a  most 
violent  character  had  been  set  up.  Now,  it  was  very 
obvious  that  blood-poisoning  could  not  have  originated 
without  some  specific  cause,  and  the  most  patient 
investigation  was  directed  to  trying  to  find  out  the 
cause,  while  exhaustive  inquiries  were  made,  but  at 
the  end  of  them,  the  solution  of  the  mystery  was  as 
far  off  as  ever,  for  these  investigations  had  been  in 
the  wrong  channel,  not  one  scrap  of  evidence  was 
brought  forward  which  would  have  justified  a  definite 
statement  that  this  or  that  had  been  responsible  for 
the  young  man's  death. 

It  was  remembered  that  when  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  Mr.  Charn  worth  took  place,  a  tiny 
bluish  scratch  was  observed  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck.  But  it  was  so  small,  and  apparently  so  un- 
important that  it  was  not  taken  into  consideration 
when  attempts  were  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
"  How  did  the  man  die  ?  "  When  the  doctors  examined 
Mr.  Trankler's  body,  they  looked  to  see  if  there  was 
a  similar  puncture  or  scratch,  and,  to  their  astonishment, 
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they  did  find  rather  a  curious  mark  on  the  left  side 
of  the  neck,  just  under  the  ear.  It  was  a  slight 
abrasion  of  the  skin,  about  an  inch  long  as  if  he 
had  been  scratched  with  a  pin,  and  this  abrasion 
was  a  faint  blue,  approximating  in  colour  to  the 
tattoo  marks  on  a  sailor's  arm.  The  similarity  in 
this  scratch  to  that  which  had  been  observed  on  Mr. 
Charnworth's  body,  necessarily  gave  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  comment  amongst  the  doctors,  though  they 
could  not  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  respecting 
it.  One  man  went  so  far  as  to  express  an  opinion 
that  it  was  due  to  an  insect  or  the  bite  of  a  snake. 
But  this  theory  found  no  supporters,  for  it  was  argued 
that  the  similar  wound  on  Mr.  Charnworth  could 
hardly  have  resulted  from  an  insect  or  snake  bite, 
for  he  had  died  in  his  friend's  garden.  Besides,  there 
was  no  insect  or  snake  in  England  capable  of  killing 
a  man  as  these  two  men  had  been  killed.  That  theory, 
therefore,  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  medical  science  as 
represented  by  the  local  gentlemen  had  to  confess 
itself  baffled ;  while  the  coroner's  jury  were  forced  to 
again  return  an  open  verdict. 

"There  was  no  evidence  to  prove  how  the  deceased 
had  come  by  his  death." 

This  verdict  was  considered  highly  unsatisfactory, 
but  what  other  could  have  been  returned.  There  was 
nothing  to  support  the  theory  of  foul  play ;  on  the 
other  hand,  no  evidence  was  forthcoming  to  explain 
away  the  mystery  which  surrounded  the  deaths  of 
Charnworth  and  Trankler.  The  two  men  had  appa- 
rently died  from  precisely  the  same  cause,  and  under 
circumstances  which  were  as  mysterious  as  they  were 
startling,  but  what  the  cause  was,  no  one  seemed  able 
to  determine. 
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Universal  sympathy  was  felt  with  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  young  Trankler,  who  had  perished  so 
unaccountably  while  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Had  he 
been  taken  suddenly  ill  at  home  and  had  died  in  his 
bed,  even  though  the  same  symptoms  and  morbid 
appearances  had  manifested  themselves,  the  mystery 
would  not  have  been  so  great.  But  as  Charnworth's 
end  came  in  his  host's  garden  after  a  dinner-party ; 
so  young  Trankler  died  in  a  forest  while  he  and 
his  friends  were  engaged  in  shooting.  There  was 
certainly  something  truly  remarkable  that  two  men, 
exhibiting  all  the  same  post-mortem  effects,  should 
have  died  in  such  a  way ;  their  deaths,  in  point 
of  time,  being  separated  by  a  period  of  two  years. 
On  the  face  of  it,  it  seemed  impossible  that  it 
could  be  merely  a  coincidence.  It  will  be  gathered 
from  the  foregoing,  that  in  this  double  tragedy 
were  all  the  elements  of  a  romance  well  calculated 
to  stimulate  public  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
while  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  two  deceased 
gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  the  matter  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  drop  with  the  return  of  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury.  An  investigation 
seemed  to  be  urgently  called  for.  Of  course,  an 
investigation  of  a  kind  had  taken  place  by  the 
local  police,  but  something  more  than  that  was 
required,  so  thought  the  friends.  And  an  application 
was  made  to  me  to  go  down  to  Dead  Wood  Hall; 
and  bring  such  skill  as  I  possessed  to  bear  on  the 
case,  in  the  hope  that  the  veil  of  mystery  might 
be  drawn  aside,  and  light  let  in  where  all  was  then 
dark. 

Dead  Wood  Hall  was  a  curious  place,  with  a  certain 
gloominess  of  aspect  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  it 
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was  a  fitting  scene  for  a  tragedy.  It  was  a  large, 
massive  house,  heavily  timbered  in  front  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  many  of  the  old  Cheshire  mansions.  It 
stood  in  extensive  grounds,  and  being  situated  on  a 
rise  commanded  a  very  fine  panoramic  view  which 
embraced  the  Derbyshire  Hills.  How  it  got  its  name 
of  Dead  Wood  Hall  no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly. 
There  was  a  tradition  that  it  had  originally  been 
known  as  Dark  Wood  Hall ;  but  the  word  "  Dark  "  had 
been  corrupted  into  "  Dead."  The  Tranklers  came  into 
possession  of  the  property  by  purchase,  and  the  family 
had  been  the  owners  of  it  for  something  like  thirty 
years. 

With  great  circumstantiality  I  was  told  the  story 
of  the  death  of  each  man,  together  with  the  results  of 
the  post-mortem  examination,  and  the  steps  that  had 
been  taken  by  the  police.  On  further  inquiry  I  found 
that  the  police,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  case,  were  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  death  of  the 
two  men  was,  after  all,  due  to  natural  causes,  and  that 
the  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  bodies  after 
death  was  a  mere  coincidence.  The  superintendent  of 
the  county  constabulary,  who  had  had  charge  of  the 
-  matter,  waxed  rather  warm;  for  he  said  that  all  sorts 
of  ridiculous  stories  had  been  set  afloat,  and  absurd 
theories  had  been  suggested,  not  one  of  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  intelligence  of  an  average 
schoolboy. 

"People  lose  their  heads  so,  and  make  such  fools 
of  themselves  in  matters  of  this  kind,"  he  said  warmly  ; 
"  and  of  course  the  police  are  accused  of  being  stupid, 
ignorant,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  They  seem,  in  fact,  to 
have  a  notion  that  we  are  endowed  with  superhuman 
faculties,  and  that  nothing  should  baffle  us.     But,  as 
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a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  doctors  who  are  at  fault  in 
this  instance.  They  are  confronted  with  a  new  disease, 
about  which  they  are  ignorant ;  and,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal their  want  of  knowledge,  they  at  once  raise  the 
cry  of 'foul  play.'" 

"  Then  you  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Charn worth 
and  Mr.  Trankler  died  of  a  disease,"  I  remarked. 

"Undoubtedly  I  am." 

"  Then  how  do  you  explain  the  rapidity  of  the  death 
in  each  case,  and  the  similarity  in  the  appearance  of 
the  dead  bodies?" 

"It  isn't  for  me  to  explain  that  at  all.  That  is 
doctors'  work,  not  police  work.  If  the  doctors  can't 
explain  it,  how  can  I  be  expected  to  do  so  ?  I  only 
know  this,  I've  put  some  of  my  best  men  on  to  the 
job,  and  they've  failed  to  find  anything  that  would 
suggest  foul  play." 

"  And  that  convinces  you  absolutely  that  there  has 
been  no  foul  play  ?  " 

"Absolutely." 

"I  suppose  you  were  personally  acquainted  with 
both  gentlemen  ?  What  sort  of  man  was  Mr.  Charn- 
worth  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  he  was  right  enough,  as  such  men  go. 
He  made  a  good  many  blunders  as  a  magistrate ;  but 
all  magistrates  do  that.  You  see,  fellows  get  put  on 
the  bench  who  are  no  more  fit  to  be  magistrates  than 
you  are,  sir.  It's  a  matter  of  influence  more  often  as 
not.  Mr.  Charnworth  was  no  worse  and  no  better  than 
a  lot  of  others  I  could  name." 

"What  opinion  did  you  form  of  his  private  cha- 
racter ?  " 

"Ah,  now,  there,  that's  another  matter,"  answered 
the  superintendent,  in  a  confidential  tone,  and  with  a 
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smile  playing  about  his  lips.  "You  see,  Mr.  Charn- 
worth  was  a  bachelor." 

"  So  are  thousands  of  other  men,"  I  answered.  "  But 
bachelorhood  is  not  considered  dishonourable  in  this 
country." 

"  No,  perhaps  not.  But  they  say  as  how  the  reason 
was  that  Mr.  Charn worth  didn't  get  married  was  because 
he  didn't  care  for  having  only  one  wife." 

"You  mean  he  was  fond  of  ladies  generally.  A 
sort  of  general  lover." 

"I  should  think  he  was,"  said  the  superintendent, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  which  was  meant  to  convey  a 
good  deal  of  meaning.  "  I've  heard  some  queer  stories 
about  him." 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  the  stories  ? "  I  asked, 
thinking  that  I  might  get  something  to  guide  me. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  don't  attach  much  importance  to  them 
myself,"  he  said,  half-apologetically ;  "  but  the  fact  is, 
there  was  some  scandal  talked  about  Mr.  Charnworth." 

"  What  was  the  nature  of  the  scandal  ?  " 

"Mind  you,"  urged  the  superintendent,  evidently 
anxious  to  be  freed  from  any  responsibility  for  the 
scandal  whatever  it  was,  "  I  only  tell  you  the  story  as 
I  heard  it.  Mr.  Charnworth  liked  his  little  flirtations, 
no  doubt,  as  we  all  do ;  but  he  was  a  gentleman 
and  a  magistrate,  and  I  have  no  right  to  say  anything 
against  him  that  I  know  nothing  about  myself." 

"  While  a  gentleman  may  be  a  magistrate,  a  magis- 
trate is  not  always  a  gentleman,"  I  remarked. 

"  True,  true ;  but  Mr.  Charnworth  was.  He  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  very  liberal. 
He  did  me  many  kindnesses." 

"Therefore,  in  your  sight,  at  least,  sir,  he  was  with- 
out blemish." 
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"  I  don't  go  as  far  as  that,"  replied  the  superinten- 
dent, a  little  warmly ;  "  I  only  want  to  be  just." 

"  I  give  you  full  credit  for  that,"  I  answered  ;  "  but 
please  to  tell  me  about  the  scandal  you  spoke  of.  It 
is  just  possible  it  may  afford  me  a  clue." 

"I  don't  think  that  it  will.  However,  here  is  the 
story.  A  young  lady  lived  in  Knutsford  by  the  name 
of  Downie.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Downie,  who  for  many  years  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  miller.  Hester  Downie  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  Cheshire,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  this  part 
of  Cheshire,  and  rumour  has  it  that  she  flirted  with 
both  Charnworth  and  Trankler." 

"  Is  that  all  that  rumour  says  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No,  there  was  a  good  deal  more  said.  But,  as  I 
have  told  you,  I  know  nothing  for  certain,  and  so  must 
decline  to  commit  myself  to  any  statement  for  which 
there  could  be  no  better  foundation  than  common 
gossip." 

"  Does  Miss  Downie  still  live  in  Knutsford  ?  " 

"No;  she  disappeared  mysteriously  soon  after 
Charnsworth's  death." 

"  And  you  don't  know  where  she  is  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  no  idea." 

As  I  did  not  see  that  there  was  much  more  to  be 
gained  from  the  superintendent  I  left  him,  and  at 
once  sought  an  interview  with  the  leading  medical  man 
who  had  made  the  autopsy  of  the  two  bodies.  He  was 
a  man  who  was  somewhat  puffed  up  with  a  belief  in 
his  own  cleverness,  but  he  gave  me  the  impression 
that,  if  anything,  he  was  a  little  below  the  average 
country  practitioner.  He  hadn't  a  single  theory  to 
advance  to  account  for  the  deaths  of  Charnworth  and 
Trankler.     He  confessed  that  he  was  mystified ;  that 
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all  the  appearances  were  entirely  new  to  him,  for 
neither  in  his  reading  nor  his  practice  had  he  ever 
heard  of  a  similar  case. 

"  Are  you  disposed  to  think,  sir,  that  these  two  men 
came  to  their  end  by  foul  play  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Xo,  I  am  not,"  he  answered  definitely,  "  and  I  said 
so  at  the  inquest.  Foul  play  means  murder,  cool  and 
deliberate,  and  planned  and  carried  out  with  fiendish 
cunning.  Besides,  if  it  was  murder  how  was  the 
murder  committed  ?  " 

"If  it  was  murder"  I  answered  significantly  "I 
shall  hope  to  answer  that  question  later  on."' 

"But  I  am  convinced  it  wasn't  murder,"  returned 
the  doctor,  with  a  self-confident  air.  "If  a  man  is 
shot,  or  bludgeoned,  or  poisoned,  there  is  something  to 
go  upon.  I  scarcely  know  of  a  poison  that  cannot  be 
detected.  And  not  a  trace  of  poison  was  found  in  the 
organs  of  either  man.  Science  has  made  tremendous 
strides  of  late  years,  and  I  doubt  if  she  has  much  more 
to  teach  us  in  that  respect.  Anyway,  I  assert  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  Charnworth  and  Trankler 
did  not  die  of  poison." 

"What  killed  them,  then?"  I  asked,  bluntly  and 
sharply. 

The  doctor  did  not  like  the  question,  and  there  was 
a  roughness  in  his  tone  as  he  answered — 

"  I'm  not  prepared  to  say.  If  I  could  have  assigned 
a  precise  cause  of  death  the  coroner's  verdict  would 
have  been  different." 

"  Then  you  admit  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  problem 
which  you  are  incapable  of  solving  ?  " 

"  Frankly,  I  do,"  he  answered,  after  a  pause.  "  There 
are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  case  that  I  should  like 
to  see  cleared  up.     In  fact,  in  the  interests  of  my 
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profession,  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  men  should 
be  solved.  And  I  have  been  trying  experiments 
recently  with  a  view  to  attaining  that  end,  though 
without  success." 

My  interview  with  this  gentleman  had  not  advanced 
matters,  for  it  only  served  to  show  me  that  the 
doctors  were  quite  baffled,  and  I  confess  that  that  did 
not  altogether  encourage  me.  Where  they  had  failed, 
how  could  I  hope  to  succeed?  They  had  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  bodies  and  examining  them, 
and  though  they  found  themselves  confronted  with 
signs  which  were  in  themselves  significant,  they  could 
not  read  them.  All  that  I  had  to  go  upon  was  hear- 
say, and  I  was  asked  to  solve  a  mystery  which  seemed 
unsolvable.  But,  as  I  have  so  often  stated  in  the  course 
of  my  chronicles,  the  seemingly  impossible  is  frequently 
the  most  easy  to  accomplish,  where  a  mind  specially 
trained  to  deal  with  complex  problems  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  it. 

In  interviewing  Mr.  Tuscan  Trankler,  I  found  that 
he  entertained  a  very  decided  opinion  that  there  had 
been  foul  play,  though  he  admitted  that  it  was  difficult 
in  the  extreme  to  suggest  even  a  vague  notion  of  how 
the  deed  had  been  accomplished.  If  the  two  men  had 
died  together  or  within  a  short  period  of  each  other, 
the  idea  of  murder  would  have  seemed  more  logical. 
But  two  years  had  elapsed,  and  yet  each  man  had 
evidently  died  from  precisely  the  same  cause.  There- 
fore, if  it  was  murder,  the  same  hand  that  had  slain 
Mr.  Charnworth  slew  Mr.  Trankler.  There  was  no 
getting  away  from  that ;  and  then  of  course  arose  the 
question  of  motive.  Granted  that  the  same  hand  did 
the  deed,  did  the  same  motive  prompt  in  each  case? 
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Another  aspect  of  the  affair  that  presented  itself  to  me 
was  that  the  crime,  if  crime  it  was,  was  not  the  work 
of  any  ordinary  person.  There  was  an  originality  of 
conception  in  it  which  pointed  to  the  criminal  being 
in  certain  respects — a  genius.  And,  moreover,  the 
motive  underlying  it  must  have  been  a  very  powerful 
one ;  possibly,  nay  probably,  due  to  a  sense  of  some 
terrible  wrong  inflicted,  and  which  could  only  be  wiped 
out  with  the  death  of  the  wronger.  But  this  presup- 
posed that  each  man,  though  unrelated,  had  perpe- 
trated the  same  wrong.  Now,  it  was  within  the  grasp 
of  intelligent  reasoning  that  Charnworth,  in  his 
capacity  of  a  county  justice,  might  have  given  mortal 
offence  to  some  one,  who,  cherishing  the  memory  of  it, 
until  a  mania  had  been  set  up,  resolved  that  the  magis- 
trate should  die.  That  theory  was  reasonable  when 
taken  singly,  but  it  seemed  to  lose  its  reasonableness 
when  connected  with  young  Trankler,  unless  it  was 
that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  somebody 
convicted.  To  determine  this  I  made  very  pointed 
inquiries,  but  received  the  most  positive  assurances 
that  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  he 
directly  or  indirectly  been  instrumental  in  prosecuting 
any  one.  Therefore,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
theory  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  if  the  same  person 
killed  both  men,  the  motive  prompting  in  each  case 
was  a  different  one,  assuming  that  Charnworth's  death 
resulted  from  revenge  for  a  fancied  wrong  inflicted  in 
the  course  of  his  administration  of  justice. 

Although  I  fully  recognized  all  the  difficulties  that 
lay  in  the  way  of  a  rational  deduction  that  would 
square  in  with  the  theory  of  murder,  and  of  murder 
committed  by  one  and  the  same  hand,  I  saw  how 
necessary  it  was  to  keep  in  view  the  points  I  have 
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advanced  as  factors  in  the  problem  that  had  to  be 
worked  out,  and  I  adhered  to  my  first  impression,  and 
felt  tolerably  certain  that,  granted  the  men  had  been 
murdered,  they  were  murdered  by  the  same  hand. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  deduction  required  no 
great  mental  effort.  I  admit  that  that  is  so ;  but  it  is 
strange  that  nearly  all  the  people  in  the  district  were 
opposed  to  the  theory.  Mr.  Tuscan  Trankler  spoke 
very  highly  of  Charnworth.  He  believed  him  to  be 
an  upright,  conscientious  man,  liberal  to  a  fault  with 
his  means,  and  in  his  position  of  magistrate  erring  on 
the  side  of  mercy.  In  his  private  character  he  was  a 
bon  vivant ;  fond  of  a  good  dinner,  good  wine,  and 
good  company.  He  was  much  in  request  at  dinner- 
parties and  other  social  gatherings,  far  he  was  ac- 
counted a  brilliant  raconteur,  possessed  of  an  endless 
f  and  of  racy  jokes  and  anecdotes.  I  have  already  stated 
that  with  ladies  he  was  an  especial  favourite,  for  he 
had  a  singularly  suave,  winning  way,  which  with  most 
women  was  irresistible.  In  age  he  was  more  than 
double  that  of  young  Trankler,  who  was  only  five  and 
twenty  at  the  time  of  his  death,  whereas  Charnworth 
had  turned  sixty,  though  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  he  was  a  well-preserved,  good-looking  man,  and 
apparently  younger  than  he  really  was. 

Coming  to  young  Trankler,  there  was  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  he  was  an  exemplary  young  man.  He 
had  been  partly  educated  at  home  and  partly  at  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School;  and,  though  he  had 
shown  a  decided  talent  for  engineering,  he  had  not 
gone  in  for  it  seriously,  but  had  dabbled  in  it  as  an 
amateur,  for  he  had  ample  means  and  good  prospects, 
and  it  was  his  father's  desire  that  he  should  lead  the 
life  of  a  country  gentleman,  devote  himself  to  country 
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pursuits,  and  to  improving  and  keeping  together  the 
family  estates.  To  the  lady  who  was  to  have  become 
his  bride,  he  had  been  engaged  but  six  months,  and 
had  only  known  her  a  year.  His  premature  and 
mysterious  death  had  caused  intense  grief  in  both 
families ;  and  his  intended  wife  had  been  so  seriously 
affected  that  her  friends  had  been  compelled  to  take 
her  abroad. 

With  these  facts  and  particulars  before  me,  I  had 
to  set  to  work  and  try  to  solve  the  problem  which  was 
considered  unsolvable  by  most  of  the  people  who  knew 
anything  about  it.  But  may  I  be  pardoned  for  saying 
very  positively  that,  even  at  this  point,  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  so.  Its  complexity  could  not  be  gainsaid ; 
nevertheless,  I  felt  that  there  were  ways  and  means 
of  arriving  at  a  solution,  and  I  set  to  work  in  my  own 
fashion.  Firstly,  I  started  on  the  assumption  that 
both  men  had  been  deliberately  murdered  by  the  same 
person.  If  that  was  not  so,  then  they  had  died  of 
some  remarkable  and  unknown  disease  which  had 
stricken  them  down  under  a  set  of  conditions  that  were 
closely  allied,  and  the  coincidence  in  that  case  would  be 
one  of  the  most  astounding  the  world  had  ever  known. 
Now,  if  that  was  correct,  a  pathological  conundrum 
was  propounded  which  it  was  for  the  medical  world  to 
answer,  and  practically  I  was  placed  out  of  the  run- 
ning, to  use  a  sporting  phrase.  I  found  that,  with  few 
exceptions — the  exceptions  being  Mr.  Trankler  and  his 
friends — there  was  an  undisguised  opinion  that  what 
the  united  local  wisdom  and  skill  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish, could  not  be  accomplished  by  a  stranger.  As 
my  experience,  however,  had  inured  me  against  that 
sort  of  thing,  it  did  not  affect  me.  Local  prejudices 
and  jealousies  have  always  to  be  reckoned  with,  and 
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it  does  not  do  to  be  thin-skinned.  I  worked  upon 
my  own  lines,  thought  with  my  own  thoughts,  and, 
as  an  expert  in  the  art  of  reading  human  nature,  I 
reasoned  from  a  different  set  of  premises  to  that  em- 
ployed by  the  irresponsible  chatterers,  who  cry  out 
"Impossible,"  as  soon  as  the  first  difficulty  presents 
itself.  Marshalling  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as 
I  had  been  able  to  gather  them,  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  problem  could  be  solved,  and,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  that  end,  I  started  off  to  London, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  had  secured 
my  services.  But  my  reply  to  the  many  queries 
addressed  to  me  was,  "  I  hope  to  find  the  key-note  to 
the  solution  in  the  metropolis."  This  reply  only  in- 
creased the  astonishment,  but  later  on  I  will  explain 
why  I  took  the  step,  which  may  seem  to  the  reader 
rather  an  extraordinary  one. 

After  an  absence  of  five  days  I  returned  to  Cheshire, 
and  I  was  then  in  a  position  to  say,  "  Unless  a  miracle 
has  happened,  Charnworth  and  Trankler  were  murdered 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  murdered  by  the  same  person 
in  such  a  cunning,  novel,  and  devilish  manner,  that  even 
the  most  astute  inquirer  might  have  been  pardoned 
for  being  baffled."  Of  course  there  was  a  strong  desire 
to  know  my  reasons  for  the  positive  statement,  but  I 
felt  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  justice  itself  that 
I  should  not  allow  them  to  be  known  at  that  stage 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  next  important  step  was  to  try  and  find  out 
what  had  become  of  Miss  Downie,  the  Knutsford 
beauty,  with  whom  Charnworth  was  said  to  have 
carried  on  a  flirtation.  Here,  again,  I  considered 
secrecy  of  great  importance. 

Hester  Downie  was    about  seven  and  twenty  years 
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of  age.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  born  in  Macclesfield,  as  her  parents  came  from 
there.  Her  father's  calling  was  that  of  a  miller.  He 
had  settled  in  Knutsford  about  fifteen  years  previous 
to  the  period  I  am  dealing  with,  and  had  been  dead 
five  years.  Not  very  much  was  known  about  the 
family,  but  it  was  thought  there  were  other  children 
living.  No  very  kindly  feeling  was  shown  for  Hester 
Downie,  though  it  was  only  too  obvious  that  jealousy 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Half  the  young  men,  it  seemed, 
had  lost  their  heads  about  her,  and  all  the  girls  in 
the  village  were  consumed  with  envy  and  jealousy. 
It  was  said  she  was  "  stuck  up,"  "  above  her  position," 
"  a  heartless  flirt,"  and  so  forth.  From  those  competent 
to  speak,  however,  she  was  regarded  as  a  nice  young 
woman,  and  admittedly  good-looking.  For  years  she 
had  lived  with  an  old  aunt,  who  bore  the  reputation 
of  being  rather  a  sullen  sort  of  woman,  and  somewhat 
eccentric.  The  girl  had  a  little  over  fifty  pounds 
a  year  to  live  upon,  derived  from  a  small  property 
left  to  her  by  her  father ;  and  she  and  her  aunt 
occupied  a  cottage  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Knutsford. 
Hester  was  considered  to  be  very  exclusive,  and  did 
not  associate  much  with  the  people  in  Knutsford. 
This  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  local  bias,  and 
as  she  often  went  away  from  her  home  for  three  and 
four  weeks  at  a  time,  it  was  not  considered  extra- 
ordinary when  it  was  known  that  she  had  left  soon 
after  Trankler's  death.  Nobody,  however,  knew  where 
she  had  gone  to ;  it  is  right,  perhaps,  that  I  should 
here  state  that  not  a  soul  breathed  a  syllable  of  sus- 
picion against  her,  that  either  directly  or  indirectly 
she  could  be  connected  with  the  deaths  of  Charnworth 
or  Trankler.     The  aunt,  a  widow  by  the  name  of 
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Hislop,  could  not  be  described  as  a  pleasant  or  genial 
woman,  either  in  appearance  or  manner.  I  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  for  certain  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  rumour  or  not  that  Miss  Downie 
had  flirted  with  Mr.  Oharnworth.  If  it  was  true  that 
she  did,  a  clue  might  be  afforded  which  would  lead 
to  the  ultimate  unravelling  of  the  mystery.  I  had 
to  approach  Mrs.  Hislop  with  a  good  deal  of  circum- 
spection, for  she  showed  an  inclination  to  resent  any 
inquiries  being  made  into  her  family  matters.  She 
gave  me  the  impression  that  she  was  an  honest  woman, 
and  it  was  very  apparent  that  she  was  strongly 
attached  to  her  niece  Hester.  Trading  on  this  fact, 
I  managed  to  draw  her  out.  I  said  that  people  in 
the  district  were  beginning  to  say  unkind  things 
about  Hester,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
girl's  sake  that  there  should  be  no  mystery  associated 
with  her  or  her  movements. 

The  old  lady  fired  up  at  this,  and  declared  that 
she  didn't  care  a  jot  about  what  the  "  common  people  " 
said.  Her  niece  was  superior  to  all  of  them,  and  she 
would  "have  the  law  of  any  one  who  spoke  ill  of 
Hester." 

"But  there  is  one  thing,  Mrs.  Hislop,"  I  replied, 
"that  ought  to  be  set  at  rest.  It  is  rumoured — in 
fact,  something  more  than  rumoured — that  your  niece 
and  the  late  Mr.  Charnworth  were  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  if  it  is  true,  was  imprudent 
for  a  girl  in  her  position." 

"Them  what  told  you  that,"  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  "is  like  the  adders  the  woodmen  get  in 
Delamere  forest ;  they're  full  of  pisen.  Mr.  Charnworth 
courted  the  girl  fair  and  square,  and  led  her  to 
believe   he  would  marry  her.     But,  of  course,  he  had 
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to  do  the  thing  in  secret.  Some  folk  will  talk  so, 
and  if  it  had  been  known  that  a  gentleman  like  Mr. 
Charnworth  was  coming  after  a  girl  in  Hester's  position, 
all  sorts  of  things  would  have  been  said." 

"  Did  she  believe  that  he  was  serious  in  his  intentions 
towards  her?" 

"  Of  course  she  did." 

"Why  was  the  match  broken  off?" 

"Because  he  died." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  seriously,  Mrs.  His- 
lop,  that  Mr.  Charnworth,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
married  your  niece  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  would." 

"  Was  he  the  only  lover  the  girl  had  ?  " 

"Oh  dear  no.  She  used  to  carry  on  with  a  man 
named  Job  Panton.  But,  though  they  were  engaged 
to  be  married,  she  didn't  like  him  much,  and  threw 
him  up  for  Mr.  Charnworth." 

"  Did  she  ever  flirt  with  young  Mr.  Trankler  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  flirting ;  but  he  called  here 
now  and  again,  and  made  her  some  presents.  You 
see,  Hester  is  a  superior  sort  of  girl,  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  gentlefolk  liking  her." 

"Just  so,"  I  replied;  "beauty  attracts  peasant  and 
lord  alike.  But  you  will  understand  that  it  is  to 
Hester's  interest  that  there  should  be  no  concealment 
— no  mystery;  and  I  advise  that  she  return  here,  for 
her  very  presence  would  tend  to  silence  the  tongue 
of  scandal.     By  the  way,  where  is  she  ?  " 

"  She's  staying  in  Manchester  with  a  relative,  a 
cousin  of  hers,  named  Jessie  Turner." 

"  Is  Jessie  Turner  a  married  woman  ?  " 

"Oh  yes;  well,  that  is,  she  has  been  married;  but 
she's  a  widow  now,  and  has  two  little  children.  She  is 
very  fond  of  Hester,  who  often  goes  to  her." 
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Having  obtained  Jessie  Turner's  address  in  Man- 
chester, I  left  Mrs.  Hislop,  feeling  somehow  as  if  I 
had  got  the  key  of  the  problem,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  I  called  on  Mrs.  Jessie  Turner,  who  resided  in 
a  small  house,  situated  in  Tamworth  Street,  Hulme, 
Manchester. 

She  was  a  young  woman,  not  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  somewhat  coarse,  and  vulgar-looking 
in  appearance,  and  with  an  unpleasant,  self-assertive 
manner.  There  was  a  great  contrast  between  her 
and  her  cousin,  Hester  Downie,  who  was  a  remark- 
ably attractive  and  pretty  girl,  with  quite  a  classical 
figure,  and  a  childish,  winning  way,  but  a  pain- 
ful want  of  education  which  made  itself  very 
manifest  when  she  spoke ;  and  a  harsh,  unmusical 
voice  detracted  a  good  deal  from  her  winsomeness, 
while  in  everything  she  did,  and  almost  everything 
she  said,  she  revealed  that  vanity  was  her  besetting  sin. 

I  formed  my  estimate  at  once  of  this  young  woman, 
— indeed,  of  both  of  them.  Hester  seemed  to  me  to 
be  shallow,  vain,  thoughtless,  giddy ;  and  her  com- 
panion, artful,  cunning,  and  heartless. 

"  I  want  you,  Miss  Downie,"  I  began,  "  to  tell  me 
truthfully  the  story  of  your  connection,  firstly,  with 
Job  Panton ;  secondly,  with  Mr.  Charn worth ;  thirdly, 
with  Mr.  Trankler." 

This  request  caused  the  girl  to  fall  into  a  condition 
of  amazement  and  confusion,  for  I  had  not  stated 
what  the  nature  of  my  business  was,  and,  of  course, 
she  was  unprepared  for  the  question. 

"What  should  I  tell  you  my  business  for?"  she 
cried  snappishly,  and  growing  very  red  in  the  face. 

"You  are  aware,"  I  remarked,  "that  both  Mr. 
Charnworth  and  Mr.  Trankler  are  dead  ?  " 
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"  Of  course  I  am." 

"Have  you  any  idea  how  they  came  by  their 
death?" 

"Not  the  slightest." 

"  Will  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  some  very 
hard  things  are  being  said  about  you  ?  " 

"  About  me  ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  amazement. 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  about  me  ?  " 

"  Well — your  disappearance  from  your  home,  for  one 
thing." 

She  threw  up  her  hands  and  uttered  a  cry  of  distress 
and  horror,  while  sudden  paleness  took  the  place  of 
the  red  flush  that  had  dyed  her  cheeks.  Then  she 
burst  into  almost  hysterical  weeping,  and  sobbed 
out — 

"  I  declare  it's  awful.  To  think  that  I  cannot  do  any 
thing  or  go  away  when  I  like  without  all  the  old 
cats  in  the  place  trying  to  blacken  my  character ! 
It's  a  pity  that  people  won't  mind  their  own  business, 
and  not  go  out  of  the  way  to  talk  about  that  which 
doesn't  concern  them." 

"But,  you  see,  Miss  Downie,  it's  the  way  of  the 
world,"  I  answered,  with  a  desire  to  soothe  her ;  "  one 
mustn't  be  too  thin-skinned.  Human  nature  is 
essentially  spiteful.  However,  to  return  to  the  subject, 
you  will  see,  perhaps,  the  importance  of  answering  my 
questions.  The  circumstances  of  Charnworth's  and 
Trankler's  deaths  are  being  closely  inquired  into,  and 
I  am  sure  you  wouldn't  like  it  to  be  thought  that  you 
were  withholding  information  which,  in  the  interest 
of  law  and  justice,  might  be  valuable." 

"Certainly  not,"  she  replied,  suppressing  a  sob. 
"  But  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you." 
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"  But  you  knew  the  three  men  I  have  mentioned." 
"  Of  course  I  did,  but  Job  Panton  is  an  ass.     I  never 
could  bear  him." 

"  He  was  your  sweetheart,  though,  was  he  not  ?  " 

"He  used  to  come  fooling  about,  and  declared  that 
be  couldn't  live  without  me." 

"  Did  you  never  give  him  encouragement  ?  " 

"I  suppose  every  girl  makes  a  fool  of  herself 
sometimes." 

"  Then  you  did  allow  him  to  sweetheart  you  ?  " 

"If  you  like  to  call  it  sweethearting  you  can,"  she 
answered,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head.  "I  did 
walk  out  with  him  sometimes.  But  I  didn't  care 
much  for  him.     You  see,  he  wasn't  my  sort  at  all." 

"In  what  way?" 

"Well,  surely  I  couldn't  be  expected  to  marry  a 
gamekeeper,  could  I  ?  " 

"He  is  a  gamekeeper,  then?" 

"  Yes." 

"  In  whose  employ  is  he  ?  " 

"Lord  Belmere's." 

"Was  he  much  disappointed  when  he  found  that 
you  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

"I  really  don't  know.  I  didn't  trouble  myself 
about  him,"  she  answered,  with  a  coquettish  heart- 
lessness. 

"  Did  you  do  any  sweethearting  with  Mr.  Trankler  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not.  He  used  to  be  very  civil  to  me, 
and  talk  to  me  when  he  met  me." 

"  Did  you  ever  walk  out  with  bim  ?  " 

The  question  brought  the  colour  back  to  her  face, 
and  her  manner  grew  confused  again. 

"  Once  or  twice  I  met  him  by  accident,  and  he 
trolled  along  the  road  with  me — that's  all." 
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This  answer  was  not  a  truthful  one.  Of  that  I 
was  convinced  by  her  very  manner.  But  I  did  not 
betray  my  mistrust  or  doubts.  I  did  not  think  there 
was  any  purpose  to  be  served  in  so  doing.  So  far 
the  object  of  my  visit  was  accomplished,  and  as  Miss 
Downie  seemed  disposed  to  resent  any  further 
questioning,  I  thought  it  was  advisable  to  bring  the 
interview  to  a  close ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  said — 

"  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask  you,  Miss  Downie. 
Permit  me  to  preface  it,  however,  by  saying  I  am 
afraid  that,  up  to  this  point,  you  have  failed  to  appreciate 
the  situation,  or  grasp  the  seriousness  of  the  position 
in  which  you  are  placed.  Let  me,  therefore,  put  it 
before  you  in  a  somewhat  more  graphic  way.  Two 
men — gentlemen  of  good  social  position — with  whom 
you  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted,  and  whose 
attentions  you  encouraged — pray  do  not  look  at 
me  so  angrily  as  that ;  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  repeat 
that  you  encouraged  their  attentions,  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  gone  after  you."  Here  Miss  Downie's 
nerves  gave  way  again,  and  she  broke  into  a  fit  of 
weeping,  and,  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
she  exclaimed  with  almost  passionate  bitterness — 

"Well,  whatever  I  did,  I  was  egged  on  to  do  it 
by  my  cousin,  Jessie  Turner.  She  always  said  I  was 
a  fool  not  to  aim  at  high  game." 

"And  so  you  followed  her  promptings,  and  really 
thought  that  you  might  have  made  a  match  with  Mr. 
Charnworth ;  but,  he  having  died,  you  turned  your 
thoughts  to  young  Trankler."  She  did  not  reply,  but 
sobbed  behind  her  handkerchief.  So  I  proceeded. 
"  Now  the  final  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this : 
Have  you  ever  had  any  one  who  has  made  serious 
love  to  you  but  Job  Panton?" 
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"  Mr.  Chamworth  made  love  to  me,"  she  sobbed  out. 

"  He  flirted  with  you,"  I  suggested. 

"  No ;  he  made  love  to  me,"  she  persisted.  "  He 
promised  to  marry  me." 

"  Aud  you  believed  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

"  Did  Trankler  promise  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  I  must  repeat  my  question,  but  will  add 
Mr.  Charnworth's  name.  Besides  him  and  Panton,  is 
there  any  one  else  in  existence  who  has  courted  you 
in  the  hope  that  you  would  become  his  wife  ?  " 

"  No — no  one,"  she  mumbled  in  a  broken  voice. 

As  I  took  my  departure  I  felt  that  I  had  gathered  up 
a  good  many  threads,  though  they  wanted  arranging, 
and,  so  to  speak,  classifying ;  that  done,  they  would 
probably  give  me  the  clue  I  was  seeking.  One 
thing  was  clear,  Miss  Downie  was  a  weak-headed, 
giddy,  flighty  girl,  incapable,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of 
seriously  reflecting  on  anything.  Her  cousin  was 
crafty  and  shallow,  and  a  dangerous  companion  for 
Downie,  who  was  sure  to  be  influenced  and  led  by 
a  creature  like  Jessie  Turner.  But,  let  it  not  be 
inferred  from  these  remarks  that  I  had  any  suspicion 
that  either  of  the  two  women  had  in  any  way  been 
accessory  to  the  crime,  for  crime  I  was  convinced  it 
was.  Trankler  and  Chamworth  had  been  murdered, 
but  by  whom  I  was  not  prepared  to  even  hint  at  at 
that  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  two  unfortunate 
gentlemen  had,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  both 
been  attracted  by  the  girl's  exceptionally  good  looks, 
and  they  had  amused  themselves  with  her.  This 
fact  suggested  at  once  the  question,  Was  Chamworth 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  before  Trankler  made  her 
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acquaintance?  Now,  if  my  theory  of  the  crime  was 
correct,  it  could  be  asserted  with  positive  certainty 
that  Charnworth  was  the  girl's  lover  before  Trankler. 
Of  course  it  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Trankler  must  have  been  aware  of  her  existence  for 
a  long  time.  The  place,  be  it  remembered,  was  small ; 
she,  in  her  way,  was  a  sort  of  local  celebrity,  and  it 
ivas  hardly  likely  that  young  Trankler  was  ignorant  of 
some  of  the  village  gossip  in  which  she  figured.  But, 
assuming  that  he  was,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Charn- 
worth, who  was  looked  upon  in  the  neighbourhood  as  "  a 
gay  dog."  The  female  conquests  of  such  men  are  often 
matters  of  notoriety ;  though,  even  if  that  was  not  the 
case,  it  was  likely  enough  that  Charnworth  may  have 
discussed  Miss  Downie  in  Trankler's  presence.  Some 
men — especially  those  of  Charnworth's  characteristics 
—are  much  given  to  boasting  of  their  flirtations,  and 
Charnworth  may  have  been  rather  proud  of  his  ascen- 
dency over  the  simple  village  beauty.  Of  course, 
all  this,  it  will  be  said,  was  mere  theorizing.  So  it 
was ;  but  it  will  presently  be  seen  how  it  squared  in 
with  the  general  theory  of  the  whole  affair,  which 
I  had  worked  out  after  much  pondering,  and  a  care- 
ful weighing  and  nice  adjustment  of  all  the  evidence, 
such  as  it  was,  I  had  been  able  to  gather  together, 
and  the  various  parts  which  were  necessary  before 
the  puzzle  could  be  put  together. 

It  was  immaterial,  however,  whether  Trankler  did 
or  did  not  know  Hester  Downie  before  or  at  the  same 
time  as  Charnworth.  A  point  that  was  not  difficult 
to  determine  was  this — he  did  not  make  himself  con- 
spicuous as  her  admirer  until  after  his  friend's  death, 
probably  not  until  some  time  afterwards.  Otherwise, 
how  came  it  about    that    the  slayer   of   Charnworth 
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waited  two  years  before  he  took  the  life  of  young 
Trankler?  The  reader  will  gather  from  this  remark 
how  my  thoughts  ran  at  that  time.  Firstly,  I  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  both  men  had  been  murdered. 
Secondly,  the  murder  in  each  case  was  the  outcome 
of  jealousy.  Thirdly,  the  murderer  must,  as  a  logical 
sequence,  have  been  a  rejected  suitor.  This  would 
point  necessarily  to  Job  Panton  as  the  criminal,  as- 
suming my  information  was  right  that  the  girl  had  not 
had  any  other  lover.  But  against  that  theory  this 
very  strong  argument  could  be  used :  By  what  extra- 
ordinary and  secret  means — means  that  had  baffled 
all  the  science  of  the  district — had  Job  Panton,  who 
occupied  the  position  of  a  gamekeeper,  been  able  to 
do  away  with  his  victims,  and  bring  about  death  so 
horrible  and  so  sudden  as  to  make  one  shudder  to 
think  of  it?  Herein  was  displayed  a  devilishness 
of  cunning,  and  a  knowledge  which  it  was  difficult 
to  conceive  that  an  ignorant  and  untravelled  man 
was  likely  to  be  in  possession  of.  Logic,  deduction, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  Panton  being  the  murderer  at  the  first 
blush;  and  yet,  so  far  as  I  had  gone,  I  had  been 
irresistibly  drawn  towards  the  conclusion  that  Panton 
was  either  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
death  of  the  two  gentlemen.  But,  in  order  to  know 
something  more  of  the  man  whom  I  suspected,  I 
disguised  myself  as  a  travelling  showman  on  the  look- 
out for  a  good  pitch  for  my  show,  and  I  took  up  my 
quarters  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  rustic  inn  just  on  the 
skirts  of  Knutsford,  and  known  as  the  Woodman.  I 
had  previously  ascertained  that  this  inn  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  gamekeepers  for  miles  round  about,  and 
Job  Panton  was  to  be  found  there  almost  nightly. 
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In  a  short  time  I  had  made  his  acquaintance.  He 
was  a  young,  big-limbed,  powerful  man,  of  a  pronounced 
rustic  type.  He  had  the  face  of  a  gipsy — swarthy 
and  dark,  with  keen,  small  black  eyes,  and  a  mass 
of  black  curly  hair,  and  in  his  ears  he  wore  tiny, 
plain  gold  rings.  Singularly  enough  his  expression 
was  most  intelligent ;  but  allied  with — as  it  seemed 
to  me — a  certain  suggestiveness  of  latent  ferocity. 
That  is  to  say,  I  imagined  him  liable  to  outbursts 
of  temper  and  passion,  during  which  he  might  be 
capable  of  anything.  As  it  was,  then,  he  seemed 
to  me  subdued,  somewhat  sullen,  and  averse  to  con- 
versation. He  smoked  heavily,  and  I  soon  found 
that  he  guzzled  beer  at  a  terrible  rate.  He  had 
received,  for  a  man  in  his  position,  a  tolerably  good 
education.  By  that  I  mean  he  could  write  a  fair 
hand,  he  read  well,  and  had  something  more  than 
a  smattering  of  arithmetic.  I  was  told  also  that 
he  was  exceedingly  skilful  with  carpenter's  tools, 
although  he  had  had  no  training  that  way ;  he  also 
understood  something  about  plants,  while  he  was 
considered  an  authority  on  the  habits,  and  everything 
appertaining  to  game.  The  same  informant  thought 
to  still  further  enlighten  me  by  adding — 

"Poor  Joe  bean't  the  chap  he  wur  a  year  or  more 
ago.  His  gal  cut  un,  and  that  kind  a  took  a  hold 
on  un.  He  doan't  say  much;  but  it  wur  a  terrible 
blow,  it  wur." 

"  How  was  it  his  girl  cut  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Well,  you  see,  measter,  it  wur  this  way;  she 
thought  hersel'  a  bit  too  high  for  un.  Mind  you,  I 
baan't  a  saying  as  she  wur;  but  when  a  gal  thinks 
hersel'  above  a  chap,  it's  no  use  talking  to  her." 

"  What  was  the  girl's  name  ?  " 

H 
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"  They  call  her  Downie.  Her  father  was  a  miller 
here  in  Knutsford,  but  his  gal  had  too  big  notions 
of  hersel' ;  and  she  chucked  poor  Joe  Panton  overboard, 
and  they  do  say  as  how  she  took  on  wi'  Measter 
Charnworth  and  also  wi'  Measter  Trankler.  I  doan't 
know  nowt  for  certain  myself,  but  there  wur  some 
rum  kind  o'  talk  going  about.  Leastwise,  I  know 
that  Joe  took  it  badly,  and  he  ain't  been  the  same 
kind  o'  chap  since.  But  there,  what's  the  use  a 
breaking  one's  'art  about  a  gal?  Gals  is  a  queer 
lot,  I  tell  you.  My  old  grandfather  used  to  say, 
'Women  folk  be  curious  folk.  They  be  necessary 
evils,  they  be,  and  pleasant  enough  in  their  way,  but 
a  chap  mustn't  let  'em  get  the  upper  hand.  They're 
like  harses,  they  be,  and  if  you  want  to  manage  'em, 
you  must  show  'em  you're  their  measter.' " 

The  garrulous  gentleman  who  entertained  me  thus 
with  his  views  on  women,  was  a  tough,  sinewy,  weather- 
tanned  old  codger,  who  had  lived  the  allotted  span 
according  to  the  psalmist,  but  who  seemed  destined 
to  tread  the  earth  for  a  long  time  still ;  for  his  seventy 
years  had  neither  bowed  nor  shrunk  him.  His  chatter 
was  interesting  to  me  because  it  served  to  prove 
what  I  already  suspected,  which  was  that  Joe  Panton 
had  taken  his  jilting  very  seriously  indeed.  Joe 
was  by  no  means  a  communicative  fellow.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  draw  him  out  on 
any  subject ;  and  though  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
heard  Ms  views  about  Hester  Downie,  I  did  not 
feel  warranted  in  tapping  him  straight  off.  I  very 
speedily  discovered,  however,  that  his  weakness  was 
beer.  His  capacity  for  it  seemed  immeasurable. 
He  soaked  himself  with  it ;  but  when  he  reached  the 
muddled  stage,  there  was  a  tendency  on  his  part  to 
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be  more  loquacious,  and,  taking  advantage  at  last  of 
one  of  these  opportunities,  I  asked  him  one  night 
if  he  had  travelled.  The  question  was  an  exceedingly- 
pertinent  one  to  my  theory,  and  I  felt  that  to  a 
large  extent  the  theory  I  had  worked  out  depended 
upon  the  answer  he  gave.  He  turned  his  beady  eyes 
upon  me,  and  said,  with  a  sort  of  sardonic  grin — 

"Yes,  I've  travelled  a  bit  in  my  time,  measter. 
I've  been  to  Manchester  often,  and  I  once  tramped  all 
the  way  to  Edinburgh.    I  had  to  rough  it,  I  tell  thee." 

"Yes,  I  dare  say,"  I  answered.  "But  what  I 
mean  is,  have  you  ever  been  abroad  ?  Have  you  ever 
been  to  sea?" 

"No,  measter,  not  me." 

"  You've  never  been  in  foreign  countries  ?  " 

"No.  I've  never  been  out  of  this  one.  England 
was  good  enough  for  me.  But  I  would  like  to  go 
away  now  to  Australia,  or  some  of  those  places." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  measter,  I  have  my  own  reasons." 

"Doubtless,"  I  said,  "and  no  doubt  very  sound 
reasons." 

"Never  thee  mind  whether  they  are,  or  whether 
they  bean't,"  he  retorted  warmly.  "All  I've  got  to 
say  is,  I  wouldn't  care  where  I  went  to  if  I  could  only 
get  far  enough  away  from  this  place.     I'm  tired  of  it." 

In  the  manner  of  giving  his  answer,  he  betrayed 
the  latent  fire  which  I  had  surmised,  and  showed 
that  there  was  a  volcanic  force  of  passion  underlying 
his  sullen  silence,  for  he  spoke  with  a  suppressed 
force  which  clearly  indicated  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings,  and  his  bright  eyes  grew  brighter  with  the 
emotion  he  felt.  I  now  ventured  upon  another  remark. 
I  intended  it  to  be  a  test  one. 
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"I  heard  one  of  your  mates  say  that  you  had 
been  jilted.  I  suppose  that's  why  you  hate  the 
place?" 

He  turned  upon  me  suddenly.  His  tanned,  ruddy 
face  took  on  a  deeper  flush  of  red;  his  upper  teeth 
closed  almost  savagely  on  his  nether  lip;  his  chest 
heaved,  and  his  great,  brawny  hands  clenched  with 
the  working  of  his  passion.  Then,  with  one  great 
bang  of  his  ponderous  fist,  he  struck  the  table  until 
the  pots  and  glasses  on  it  jumped  as  if  they  were 
sentient  and  frightened ;  and  in  a  voice  thick  with 
smothered  passion,  he  growled,  "Yes,  damn  her! 
She's  been  my  ruin." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  I  said.  "  You  are  a  young  man,  and 
a  young  man  should  not  talk  about  being  ruined 
because  a  girl  has  jilted  him." 

Once  more  he  turned  that  angry  look  upon  me, 
and  said  fiercely — 

"Thou  knows  nowt  about  it,  governor.  Thou're  a 
stranger  to  me ;  and  I  doan't  allow  no  strangers  to 
preach  to  me.  So  shut  up !  I'll  have  nowt  more  to 
say  to  thee." 

There  was  a  peremptoriness,  a  force  of  character, 
and  a  display  of  firmness  and  self-assurance  in  his 
tone  and  manner,  which  stamped  him  with  a  distinct 
individualism,  and  made  it  evident  that  in  his  own 
particular  way  he  was  distinct  from  the  class  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast.  He,  further  than  that,  gave 
me  the  idea  that  he  was  designing  and  secretive ; 
and  given  that  he  had  been  educated  and  well  trained, 
he  might  have  made  his  mark  in  the  world.  My 
interview  with  him  had  been  instructive,  and  my 
opinion  that  he  might  prove  a  very  important  factor 
in  working   out  the   problem  was  strengthened ;  but 
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at  that  stage  of  the  inquiry  I  would  not  have  taken 
upon  myself  to  say,  with  anything  like  definiteness, 
that  he  was  directly  responsible  for  the  death  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  whose  mysterious  ending  had  caused 
such  a  profound  sensation.  But  the  reader  of  this 
narrative  will  now  see  for  himself  that  of  all  men,  so 
far  as  one  could  determine  then,  who  might  have 
been  interested  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Charnworth  and 
Mr.  Trankler,  Job  Panton  stood  out  most  conspicuously. 
His  motive  for  destroying  them  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  human  passions — namely,  jealousy,  which 
in  his  case  was  likely  to  assume  a  very  violent  form, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  evenly  balanced  judgment, 
no  capability  of  philosophical  reasoning,  calculated 
to  restrain  the  fierce,  crude  passion  of  the  determined 
and  self-willed  man. 

A  wounded  tiger  is  fiercer  and  more  dangerous  than 
an  unwounded  one,  and  an  ignorant  and  unreasoning 
man  is  far  more  likely  to  be  led  to  excess  by  a  sense 
of  wrong,  than  one  who  is  capable  of  reflecting  and 
moralizing.  Of  course,  if  I  had  been  the  impossible 
detective  of  fiction,  endowed  with  the  absurd  attributes 
of  being  able  to  tell  the  story  of  a  man's  life  from 
the  way  the  tip  of  his  nose  was  formed,  or  the  number 
of  hairs  on  his  head,  or  by  the  shape  and  size  of  his 
teeth,  or  the  way  he  held  his  pipe  when  smoking, 
or  from  the  kind  of  liquor  he  consumed,  or  the 
hundred  and  one  utterly  ridiculous  and  burlesque 
signs  which  are  so  easily  read  by  the  detective  prig  of 
modern  creation,  I  might  have  come  to-  a  different 
conclusion  with  reference  to  Job  Panton.  But  my 
work  had  to  be  carried  out  on  very  different  lines,  and 
I  had  to  be  guided  by  certain  deductive  inferences, 
wded  by   an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
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and  of  the  laws  which,  more  or  less  in  every  case  of 
crime,  govern  the  criminal. 

I   have   already   set   forth  my  unalterable  opinjon 
that  Charnworth  and   Trankler  had  been  murdered; 
and   so   far   as   I  had  proceeded  up  to  this  point,  I 
had  heard  and  seen  enough  to  warrant  me,  in  my  own 
humble  judgment,  in  at  least  suspecting  Job  Panton 
of  being  guilty  of  the  murder.     But  there  was  one 
thing  that  puzzled  me  greatly.     When  I  first  com- 
menced my  inquiries,  and  was  made  acquainted  with 
all  the  extraordinary  medical  aspects  of  the  case,  I 
argued   with   myself  that  if  it   was  murder,    it   was 
murder  carried  out  upon  very  original  lines.     Some 
potent,   swift  and   powerful   poison   must   have   been 
suddenly  and  secretly  introduced  into  the  blood  of  the 
victim.     The  bite  of  a  cobra,  or  of  the  still  more  fearful 
and  deadly  Fer  de  lance  of  the  West  Indies,  might 
have   produced   symptoms  similar  to  those   observed 
in  the  two  men ;  but  happily  our  beautiful  and  quiet 
woods  and  gardens  of  England  are  not  infested  with 
these  deadly  reptiles,  and  one  had  to  search  for  the 
causes   elsewhere.     Now   every  one   knows   that    the 
notorious    Lucrezia   Borgia,  and   the  Marchioness   of 
Brinvilliers,  made  use  of  means  for  accomplishing  the 
death   of  those   whom  they  were  anxious  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  which  were  at  once  effective  and  secret. 
These  means  consisted,  amongst  others,  of  introducing 
into   the    blood  of  the  intended  victim  some   subtle 
poison,  by  the  medium  of  a  scratch  or  puncture.     This 
little  and  fatal  wound  could  be  given  by  the  scratch 
of  a   pin,   or  the   sharpened  stone  of  a  ring,  and    in 
such  a  way  that  the  victim  would  be  all  unconscious 
of  it  until  the  deadly  poison  so  insidiously  introduced 
began   to   course   through   his  veins,  and  to  sap  the 
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props  of  his  life.  With  these  facts  in  my  mind,  I 
asked  myself  if  in  the  Dead  Wood  Hall  tragedies 
some  similar  means  had  been  used;  and  in  order  to 
hare  competent  and  authoritative  opinion  to  guide 
me,  I  journeyed  back  to  London  to  consult  the 
eminent  chemist  and  scientist,  Professor  Lucraft. 
This  gentleman  had  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  toxic 
effect  of  ptomaines  on  the  human  system,  and  of  the 
various  poisons  used  by  savage  tribes  for  tipping  their 
arrows  and  spears.  Enlightened  as  he  was  on  the 
subject,  he  confessed  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
these  deadly  poisons,  of  which  the  modern  chemist 
knew  absolutely  nothing ;  but  he  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  that  there  were  many  that  would  produce 
all  the  effects  and  symptoms  observable  in  the  case 
of  Charnworth  and  Trankler.  And  he  particularly 
instanced  some  of  the  herbal  extracts  used  by  various 
tribes  of  Indians,  who  wander  in  the  interior  of  the 
little  known  country  of  Ecuador,  and  he  cited  as  an 
authority  Mr.  Hart  Thompson,  the  botanist,  who 
travelled  from  Quito  right  through  Ecuador  to  the 
Amazons.  This  gentleman  reported  that  he  found  a 
vegetable  poison  in  use  by  the  natives  for  poisoning 
the  tips  of  their  arrows  and  spears  of  so  deadly  and 
virulent  a  nature,  that  a  scratch  even  on  a  panther 
would  bring  about  the  death  of  the  animal  within 
an  hour. 

Armed  with  these  facts,  I  returned  to  Cheshire,  and 
continued  my  investigations  on  the  assumption  that 
some  such  deadly  destroyer  of  life  had  been  used  to 
put  Charnworth  and  Trankler  out  of  the  way.  But 
necessarily  I  was  led  to  question  whether  or  not  it 
was  likely  that  an  untravelled  and  ignorant  man 
like  Job  Panton  could  have  known  anything  about 
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such  poisons  and  their  uses.  This  was  a  stumbling- 
block;  and  while  I  was  convinced  that  Panton  had 
a  strong  motive  for  the  crime,  I  was  doubtful  if  he 
could  have  been  in  possession  of  the  means  for  com- 
mitting it.  At  last,  in  order  to  try  and  get  evidence 
on  this  point,  I  resolved  to  search  the  place  in  which 
he  lived.  He  had  for  a  long  time  occupied  lodgings 
in  the  house  of  a  widow  woman  in  Knutsford,  and  I 
subjected  his  rooms  to  a  thorough  and  critical  search, 
but  without  finding  a  sign  of  anything  calculated  to 
justify  my  suspicion. 

I  freely  confess  that  at  this  stage  I  began  to  feel 
that  the  problem  was  a  hopeless  one,  and  that  I 
should  fail  to  work  it  out.  My  depression,  however, 
did  not  last  long.  It  was  not  my  habit  to  acknow- 
ledge defeat  so  long  as  there  were  probabilities  to  > 
guide  me,  so  I  began  to  make  inquiries  about  Panton's 
relatives,  and  these  inquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent  journeys  to 
Manchester  to  see  an  uncle.  I  soon  found  that  this 
uncle  had  been  a  sailor,  and  had  been  one  of  a  small 
expedition  which  had  travelled  through  Peru  and 
Ecuador  in  search  of  gold.  Now,  this  was  a  discovery 
indeed,  and  the  full  value  of  it  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  information 
given  to  me  by  Professor  Lucraft.  Let  us  see  how 
it  works  out  logically. 

Panton's  uncle  was  a  sailor  and  a  traveller.  He 
had  travelled  through  Peru,  and  been  into  the  interior 
of  Ecuador. 

Panton  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  uncle. 

Could  the  uncle  have  wandered  through  Ecuador 
without  hearing  something  of  the  marvellous  poisons 
used  by  the  natives? 
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Having  been  connected  with  an  exploring  expedition, 
it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  was  a  man  of 
good  intelligence,  and  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind. 

Equally  probable  was  it  that  he  had  brought  home 
some  of  the  deadly  poisons  or  poisoned  implements 
used  by  the  Indians.  Granted  that,  and  what  more 
likely  than  that  he  talked  of  his  knowledge  and 
possessions  to  his  nephew?  The  nephew,  brooding 
on  his  wrongs,  and  seeing  the  means  within  his  grasp 
of  secretly  avenging  himself  on  those  whom  he 
counted  his  rivals,  he  obtained  the  means  from  his 
uncle's  collection  of  putting  his  rivals  to  death,  in  a 
way  which  to  him  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  detect. 
I  had  seen  enough  of  Panton  to  feel  sure  that  he 
had  all  the  intelligence  and  cunning  necessary  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  deed. 

A  powerful  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  had  now 
been  forged,  and  I  proceeded  a  step  further.  After 
a  consultation  with  the  chief  inspector  of  police,  who, 
however,  by  no  means  shared  my  views,  I  applied 
for  a  warrant  for  Panton's  arrest,  although  I  saw  that 
to  establish  legal  proof  of  his  guilt  would  be  extra- 
ordinarily difficult,  for  his  uncle  at  that  time  was  at  sea, 
somewhere  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Moreover,  the 
whole  case  rested  upon  such  a  hypothetical  basis,  that 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether,  even  supposing  a  magis- 
trate would  commit,  a  jury  would  convict.  But  I  was 
not  daunted ;  and,  having  succeeded  so  far  in  giving 
a  practical  shape  to  my  theory,  I  did  not  intend  to 
draw  back.  So  I  set  to  work  to  endeavour  to  discover 
the  weapon  which  had  been  used  for  wounding 
Charnworth  and  Trankler,  so  that  the  poison  might 
take  effect.  This,  of  course,  was  the  crux  of  the  whole 
affair.    The  discovery  of  the  medium  by   which  the 
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death-scratch  was  given  would  forge  almost  the  last 
link  necessary  to  ensure  a  conviction. 

Now,  in  each  case  there  was  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  that  there  had  been  no  struggle.  This  fact 
justified  the  belief  that  the  victim  was  struck  silently, 
and  probably  unknown  to  himself.  What  were  the 
probabilities  of  that  beirjg  the  case?  Assuming  that 
Panton  was  guilty  of  the  crime,  how  was  it  that  he, 
being  an  inferior,  was  allowed  to  come  within  striking 
distance  of  his  victims  ?  The  most  curious  thing  was 
that  both  men  had  been  scratched  on  the  left  side 
of  the  neck.  Charnworth  had  been  killed  in  his 
friend's  garden  on  a  summer  night.  Trankler  had 
fallen  in  mid-day  in  the  depths  of  a  forest.  There  was 
an  interval  of  two  years  between  the  death  of  the 
one  man  and  the  death  of  the  other,  yet  each  had  a 
scratch  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  That  could 
not  have  been  a  mere  coincidence.     It  was  design. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  was,  how  did  Panton 
— always  assuming  that  he  was  the  criminal — get 
access  to  Mr.  Trankler's  grounds  ?  Firstly,  the  grounds 
were  extensive,  and  in  connection  with  a  plantation 
of  young  fir  trees.  When  Charnworth  was  found,  he 
was  lying  behind  a  clump  of  rhododendron  bushes, 
and  near  where  the  grounds  were  merged  into  the 
plantation,  a  somewhat  dilapidated  oak  fence  separating 
the  two.  These  details  before  us  make  it  clear  that 
Panton  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  access 
to  the  plantation,  and  thence  to  the  grounds.  But 
how  came  it  that  he  was  there  just  at  the  time  that 
Charnworth  was  strolling  about?  It  seemed  stretch- 
ing a  point  very  much  to  suppose  that  he  could  have 
been  loafing  about  on  the  mere  chance  of  seeing  Charn- 
worth.   And  the  only  hypothesis  that  squared  in  with 
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intelligent  reasoning,  was  that  the  victim  had  been 
lured  into  the  grounds.  But  this  necessarily  pre- 
supposed a  confederate.  Close  inquiry  elicited  the 
fact  that  Panton  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
house.  He  knew  most  of  the  servants,  and  frequently 
accompanied  young  Trankler  on  his  shooting  excursions, 
and  periodically  he  spent  half  a  day  or  so  in  the  gun 
room  at  the  house,  in  order  that  he  might  clean  up 
all  the  guns,  for  which  he  was  paid  a  small  sum  every 
month.  These  circumstances  cleared  the  way  of 
difficulties  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  I  was 
unable,  however,  to  go  beyond  that,  for  I  could  not 
ascertain  the  means  that  had  been  used  to  lure  Mr. 
Charnworth;  into  the  garden — if  he  had  been  lured ; 
and  I  felt  sure  that  he  had  been.  But  so  much  had 
to  remain  for  the  time  being  a  mystery. 

Having  obtained  the  warrant  to  arrest  Panton,  I 
proceeded  to  execute  it.  He  seemed  thunderstruck 
when  told  that  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  having 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  death  of 
Charnworth  and  Trankler.  For  a  brief  space  of  time 
he  seemed  to  collapse,  and  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 
But  suddenly,  with  an  apparent  effort,  he  recovered 
himself,  and  said,  with  a  strange  smile  on  his  face — 

"You've  got  to  prove  it,  and  that  you  can  never 
do." 

His  manner  and  this  remark  were  hardly  compatible 
with  innocence,  but  I  clearly  recognized  the  difficulties' 
of  proof. 

From  that  moment  the  fellow  assumed  a  self- 
assured  air,  and  to  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact  he  would  remark — 

"I'm  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  and  them  as  says  I 
done  the  deed  have  got  to  prove  it," 
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In  my  endeavour  to  get  further  evidence  to  strengthen 
my  case,  I  managed  to  obtain  from  Job  Panton's 
uncle's  brother,  who  followed  the  occupation  of  an 
engine-minder  in  a  large  cotton  factory  in  Oldham, 
an  old  chest  containing  a  quantity  of  lumber.  The 
uncle,  on  going  to  sea  again,  had  left  this  chest  in 
charge  of  his  brother.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
contents  proved  that  they  consisted  of  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  odds  and  ends,  including  two  or 
three  small,  carved  wooden  idols  from  some  savage 
country ;  some  stone  weapons,  such  as  are  used  by 
the  North  American  Indians ;  strings  of  cowrie  shell, 
a  pair  of  mocassins,  feathers  of  various  kinds;  a  few 
dried  specimens  of  strange  birds ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  a  small  bamboo  case  containing  a  dozen  tiny 
sharply  pointed  darts,  feathered  at  the  thick  end; 
while  in  a  stone  box,  about  three  inches  square,  was 
a  viscid  thick  gummy  looking  substance  of  a  very 
dark  brown  colour,  and  giving  off  a  sickening  and 
most  disagreeable,  though  faint  odour.  These  things 
I  at  once  submitted  to  Professor  Lucraft,  who 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  gummy  substance  in 
the  stone  box  was  a  vegetable  poison,  used  probably 
to  poison  the  darts  with.  He  lost  no  time  in  experi- 
mentalizing with  this  substance,  as  well  as  with  the 
darts.  With  these  darts  he  scratched  guinea-pigs, 
rabbits,  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  hen,  and  a  young  pig,  and  in 
each  case  death  ensued  in  periods  of  time  ranging 
from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  two  hours.  By  means 
of  a  subcutaneous  injection  into  a  rabbit  of  a  minute 
portion  of  the  gummy  substance,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  which  had  been  thinned  with  alcohol,  he  produced 
death  in  exactly  seven  minutes.  A  small  monkey 
was  next    procured,  and   slightly  scratched  on   the 
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neck  with,  one  of  the  poisoned  darts.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  poor  animal  exhibited  the  most 
distressing  symptoms,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  was  dead, 
and  a  post-mortem  examination  revealed  many  of  the 
peculiar  effects  which  had  been  observed  in  Cham- 
worth's  and  Trankler's  bodies.  Various  other  exhaustive 
experiments  were  carried  out,  all  of  which  confirmed 
the  deadly  nature  of  these  minute  poison-darts,  which 
could  be  puffed  through  a  hollow  tube  to  a  great 
distance,  and  after  some  practice,  with  unerring  aim. 
Analysis  of  the  gummy  substance  in  the  box  proved 
it  to  be  a  violent  vegetable  poison ;  innocuous  when 
swallowed,  but  singularly  active  and  deadly  when 
introduced  direct  into  the  blood. 

On  the  strength  of  these  facts,  the  magistrate  duly 
committed  Job  Panton  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next 
assizes,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  although  there  was 
not  a  scrap  of  evidence  forthcoming  to  prove  that 
he  had  ever  been  in  possession  of  any  of  the  darts 
or  the  poison ;  and  unless  such  evidence  was  forth- 
coming, it  was  felt  that  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
must  break  down,  however  clear  the  mere  guilt  of  the 
man  might  seem. 

In  due  course,  Panton  was  put  on  his  trial  at 
Chester,  and  the  principal  witness  against  him  was 
Hester  Downie,  who  was  subjected  to  a  very  severe 
cross-examination,  which  left  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  she  and  Panton  had  at  one  time  been  close  sweet- 
hearts. But  her  cousin  Jessie  Turner  proved  a  tempter 
of  great  subtlety.  It  was  made  clear  that  she  poisoned 
the  girl's  mind  against  her  humble  lover.  Although  it 
could  not  be  proved,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Jessie 
Turner  was  a  creature  of  and  in  the  pay  of  Mr.  Cham- 
worth,  who  seemed  to  have  been  very  much  attracted 
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by  him.  Her  connection  with  Cham  worth  half  maddened 
Panton,  who  made  frantic  appeals  to  her  to  be  true 
to  him,  appeals  to  which  she  turned  a  deaf  ear.  That 
Trankler  knew  her  in  Charnworth's  time  was  also 
brought  out,  and  after  Charnworth's  death  she  smiled 
favourably  on  the  young  man.  On  the  morning  that 
Trankler's  shooting-party  went  out  to  Mere  Forest, 
Panton  was  one  of  the  beaters  employed  by  the 
party.  -. 

So  much  was  proved ;  so  much  was  made  as  clear  as 
daylight,  and  it  opened  the  way  for  any  number  of 
inferences.  But  the  last  and  most  important  link  was 
never  forthcoming.  Panton  was  defended  by  an  able 
and  unscrupulous  counsel,  who  urged  with  tremendous 
force  on  the  notice  of  the  jury,  that  firstly,  not  one  of  the 
medical  witnesses  would  undertake  to  swear  that  the 
two  men  had  died  from  the  effects  of  poison  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  old  chest  which  had  belonged  to 
the  prisoner's  uncle ;  and  secondly,  there  was  not  one 
scrap  of  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  Panton  had 
ever  been  in  possession  of  poisoned  darts,  or  had  ever 
had  access  to  the  chest  in  which  they  were  kept. 
These  two  points  were  also  made  much  of  by  the 
learned  judge  in  his  summing  up.  He  was  at  pains 
to  make  clear  that  there  was  a  doubt  involved,  and 
that  mere  inference  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  out- 
weigh the  doubt  when  a  human  being  was  on  trial 
for  his  life.  Although  circumstantially  the  evidence 
very  strongly  pointed  to  the  probability  of  the 
prisoner  having  killed  both  men,  nevertheless,  in  the 
absence  of  the  strong  proof  which  the  law  demanded, 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  escape  of  a  suspected 
man,  and  it  was  far  better  to  let  the  law  be  cheated 
of  its  due,  than  that  an  innocent  man  should  suffer. 
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'At  the  same  time,  the  judge  went  on,  two  gentlemen 
had  met  their  deaths  in  a  manner  which  had  baffled 
medical  science,  and  no  one  was  forthcoming  who 
would  undertake  to  say  that  they  had  been  killed 
in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  prosecution,  and 
yet  it  had  been  shown  that  the  terrible  and  powerful 
poison  found  in  the  old  chest,  and  which  there  was 
reason  to  believe  had  been  brought  from  some  part 
of  the  little  known  country  near  the  sources  of  the 
mighty  Amazon,  would  produce  all  the  effects  which 
were  observed  in  the  bodies  of  Charnworth  and 
Trankler.  The  chest,  furthermore,  in  which  the  poison 
was  discovered,  was  in  possession  of  Panton's  uncle. 
Panton  had  a  powerful  motive  in  the  shape  of  con- 
suming jealousy  for  getting  rid  of  his  more  favoured 
rivals ;  and  though  he  was  one  of  the  shooting- 
party  in  Mere  Forest  on  the  day  that  Trankler  lost 
his  life,  no  evidence  had  been  produced  to  prove  that 
he  was  on  the  premises  of  Dead  Wood  Hall,  on  the 
night  that  Charnworth  died.  If,  in  weighing  all  these 
points  of  evidence,  the  jury  were  of  opinion  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  was  inadequate,  then  it  was 
their  duty  to  give  the  prisoner — whose  life  was  in 
their  hands — the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  jury  retired,  and  were  absent  three  long  hours, 
and  it  became  known  that  they  could  not  agree. 
Ultimately,  they  returned  into  court,  and  pronounced 
a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty."  In  Scotland  the  verdict 
must  and  would  have  been  non  proven. 

And  so  Job  Panton  went  free,  but  an  evil  odour 
seemed  to  cling  about  him ;  he  was  shunned  by  his 
former  companions,  and  many  a  suspicious  glance 
was  directed  to  him,  and  many  a  bated  murmur  was 
uttered   as   he  passed   by,  until   in  a  while  he  went 
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forth  beyond  the  seas,  to  the  far  wild  west,  as  some 
said,  and  his  haunts  knew  him  no  more. 

The  mystery  is  still  a  mystery;  but  how  near  I 
came  to  solving  the  problem  of  Dead  Wood  Hall  it  is 
for  the  reader  to  judge. 
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A  Stoey  of  a  Diamond  Tiara. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  and  least  com- 
plicated riddle  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  read 
was  that  of  a  case  which  happened  many  years  ago. 
It  was  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  illustrated 
in  a  forcible  manner  some  of  the  darker  phases  of 
human  nature.  And  it  was  calculated  to  produce 
wonderment  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  never 
made  human  nature  a  study,  as  to  why  intellect 
should  be  so  misapplied.  The  ordinary  observer  is 
naturally  led  to  suppose  that  people  who  could  play 
and .  carry  out  so  bold  and  daring  a  deed  as  that  I 
am  about  to  relate,  and  which  necessitated  the  exercise 
of  no  small  amount  of  ingenuity  and  skill  of  a  high 
order,  would  have  directed  their  energies  to  honest 
effort.  In  short,  why  should  men  do  wrong  when 
by  doing  right  they  might  gain  ever  so  much  more? 
It  is  not  quite  easy  to  answer  that  question,  except 
by  saying  that  the  human  mind  is  a  complex  problem 
which  defies  all  ordinary  rules  of  solution.  It  is 
curious  and  no  less  sad  to  reflect  that  there  are  men 
and  women  who  do  evil  by  preference.  This  may  be, 
due  to  some  hereditary  principle,  for  if  virtue  can  be 
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transmitted  from  father  to  son,  it  is  right  to  assume 
that  vice  may  descend  in  the  same  way.  Of  course 
this  opens  up  a  very  large  question,  and  much  as  I 
am  tempted  to  discuss  it— for  psychological  problems 
have  a  fascination  for  me — I  feel  I  must  confine 
myself  in  the  present  instance  to  a  narration  of  the 
facts  I  have  marshalled  for  the  interest  of  my  readers. 

It  appeared  that  an  English  merchant  who  had  a 
very  extensive  business  in  Brazil  came  into  possession, 
either  by  purchase  or  discovery,  of  some  magnificent 
blue  diamonds  of  exceptional  beauty  and  value. 
Having  a  high  regard  for  the  character  of  the  then 
Empress  of  Brazil,  he  determined  to  have  these 
diamonds  cut,  polished,  and  formed  into  a  tiara  to 
be  presented  to  her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  her 
birthday.  As  this  work  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
carried  out  in  Brazil  itself,  he  placed  himself  in  com- 
munication with  his  friend,  the  Brazilian  consul  in 
Southampton,  and  that  gentleman  was  requested  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  have  the  tiara 
manufactured  in  England.  In  consequence  of  this 
request  the  consul  wrote  to  Messrs.  Prague,  Hamblin, 
and  Co.,  the  well-known  diamond  cutters  and  manu- 
facturing jewellers,  with  the  result  that  the  firm 
undertook  to  polish  and  set  the  diamonds  in  a  novel 
and  chaste  design,  drawings  of  which  were  made,  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  merchant  in  Brazil. 

Before  the  stones  were  sent  to  England  they  were 
examined  and  valued  by  experts,  who  appraised  them 
in  their  rough  state  at  a  figure  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  They  added  that  the  diamonds 
were  of  a  rare  colour  and  perfect  of  their  kind,  and 
when  carefully  cut  and  polished  and  set  in  gold  their 
value  would  probably  be  doubled. 
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Of  course  the  inevitable  paragraph  about  this  busi- 
ness found  its  way  into  the  papers.  It  made  inter- 
esting "copy,"  and  some  of  the  illustrated  journals 
published  the  design  that  Messrs.  Prague,  Hamblin, 
and  Co.  had  prepared.  Altogether,  very  wide  publicity 
was  given  to  the  matter,  and  much  interest  aroused, 
especially  amongst  the  fair  sex,  many  of  whom  no 
doubt  envied  the  empress  her  splendid  gift. 

In  due  time  the  tiara  was  completed.  The  work 
occupied  over  a  year,  and  the  firm,  having  applied 
for  permission  to  do  so,  announced  that  the  magnifi- 
cent ornament  would  be  on  view  at  their  Bond  Street 
establishment ;  and  any  one  presenting  his  card  would 
be  at  liberty  to  examine  it.  A  chamber  was  specially 
prepared  for  the  exhibition,  and  in  the  centre  of  a 
table,  covered  with  blue  velvet,  the  tiara  was  ex- 
hibited in  all  its  dazzling  effulgence.  It  was  placed 
on  a  stand,  covered  over  with  a  glass  shade,  and  above 
it  a  lamp  was  suspended  in  such  a  way  that  the 
facets  of  the  jewels  reflected  every  point  of  light  with 
a  brilliancy  that  was  superb.  The  precious  bauble 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  press  and 
public  alike  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
tiara  was  well  worthy  of  being  worn  by  an  empress. 
The  value  put  upon  it  at  this  time,  including  the 
gold  that  had  been  used  for  the  setting,  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  This  was  an 
enormous  sum,  and  probably  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
value,  but  whatever  it  was  many  a  person  who  was 
privileged  to  view  the  thing  must  have  reflected  that 
with  only  a  tithe  of  that  amount  in  his  legitimate 
possession  life  would  be  less  burdensome  than  it  then 
was.  Indeed,  not  a  few  probably  were  of  opinion  that 
such  an  enormous  sum  ought  not  to  be  locked  up  in 
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a  mere  trinket,  when  so  many  thousands  of  human 
beings  were  dying  of  hunger  and  starvation  in  all 
the  great  towns. 

The  tiara  was  on  view  for  three  days,  the  last  clay 
being  a  Saturday,  and  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  its  despatch  to  Brazil  by  one  of  the  Eiver  Plate 
boats,  which  was  timed  to  sail  on  the  following 
Wednesday.  The  exhibition  closed  at  six  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  when  the  visitors  had  gone 
the  valuable  piece  of  property  was  removed  from  the 
table  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Van  Goldwoort,  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  principal  members  of  the  firm, 
Prague  and  Hamblin.  It  was  at  once  placed  in  the 
strong  room,  which  was  securely  locked,  and,  all  busi- 
ness being  over,  the  premises  were  closed  for  the  night, 
and  everybody  went  away. 

On  Monday  morning  the  manager  arrived  with  the 
keys,  as  was  his  custom,  soon  after  eight  o'clock,  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  three  or  four  of  the 
shop  assistants,  and  a  porter  whose  duty  it  was  to 
take  down  the  shutters.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the 
premises  Mr.  Goldwoort  was  alarmed  by  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  place  having  been  surreptitiously 
entered  between  then  and  Saturday  night,  when  it 
was  closed  for  the  week.  His  first  thought  was  of  the 
strong  room,  to  which  he  hurried,  when  he  was 
amazed  to  see  that  a  circular  disc  of  iron  had  been 
clean  cut  from  the  door,  leaving  a  hole  large  enough 
for  a  small  person  to  creep  through.  Goldwoort  had 
not  the  key  of  the  door.  There  were  only  two  in 
existence,  and  they  were  kept  by  the  partners,  one 
of  whom  always  brought  a  key  when  he  arrived  about 
eleven  o'clock.  As  it  was  only  too  obvious  that 
burglary     had    been     committed,     the    police    were 
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immediately  communicated  with,  and  a  message  was 
despatched  post  haste  to  Mr.  Hamblin,  who  resided 
near  Hyde  Park.  When  Hamblin  came  the  iron  door 
was  opened,  and  then,  to  the  horror  of  every  one,  it 
was  seen  that  the  magnificent  tiara  of  diamonds  in- 
tended for  the  Brazilian  empress  was  missing,  together 
with  a  tray  full  of  loose  precious  stones  of  various 
sorts,  and  representing  considerable  value.  But  these, 
of  course,  were  of  secondary  consideration.  The  tiara 
no  doubt  was  what  had  attracted  the  thieves,  and  the 
other  stones  had  simply  been  taken  because  they 
happened  to  be  temptingly  to  hand. 

The  seriousness  of  the  loss  to  such  a  firm  may  be 
imagined,  for  apart  from  the  mere  monetary  value  of 
the  stolen  article,  their  reputation  was  imperilled. 
They  were  in  the  position  of  bailees,  and  might  be 
accused  of  not  having  taken  sufficient  precaution 
to  safeguard  their  precious  trust.  Naturally  the 
consternation  of  every  one  concerned  was  very  great ; 
for  there  was  no  one  connected  with  the  business  but 
what  knew  that  such  a  daring  theft  must  have  been 
planned  and  carried  out  by  experts,  by  artists  in 
their  own  particular  line  of  evil-doing.  And  such 
people,  having  successfully  accomplished  their  purpose, 
were  not  likely  to  dally  by  the  way,  while,  should  they 
succeed,  as  very  likely  they  had  succeeded,  in  getting 
out  of  the  country,  it  would  be  good-bye  for  ever  to 
the  diamonds.  Such  was  the  thought  of  every  one 
who  was  not  blind  to  probabilities. 

"Within  an  hour  of  the  startling  discovery  I  was 
on  the  premises,  having  been  summoned  by  special 
messenger.  Mr.  Prague,  who  was  a  very  shrewd  man, 
recognzied  that  the  most  prompt  and  active  measures 
were  necessary,  and  that  every  hour's  delay  was  an 
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advantage  to  the  daring  thieves.  Before  making  any 
investigation  I  wired  to  the  head  of  the  police  in  each 
European  capital.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Holland — 
particularly  in  Holland — there  are  rascals  who  make  a 
business,  and  wax  fat  upon  it,  of  receiving  and  disposing 
of  precious  stones  that  have  been  stolen.  These  men 
have  agents  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  find  customers  for  such  property. 
There  was  one  point  I  did  not  overlook  in  this  matter. 
It  was,  that  owing  to  the  very  wide  publicity  given 
to  the  tiara,  which  had  been  described  in  the  principal 
papers  of  the  world,  and  besides  being  extensively 
photographed  had  been  depicted  in  numerous  illus- 
trated journals,  it  was  calculated  to  make  its  disposal 
more  difficult  than  it  would  have  been  under  different 
circumstances.  At  the  same  time  I  did  not  forget 
that  the  thieves  themselves  would  probably  be  quite 
alive  to  that  also,  and  had  planned  their  arrange- 
ments accordingly. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  how  the  premises 
had  been  entered.  The  shop  was  a  very  long  one, 
extending  from  front  to  back  about  forty-eight  feet. 
Nearly  one-third  of  this — that  is,  the  back  part — was 
partitioned  off,  the  partition  going  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing. On  each  side  of  the  partition  was  an  arched 
doorway  hung  with  velvet  curtains.  Behind  was  the 
so-called  strong  room,  which  in  point  of  fact  was  a 
very  large  safe.  A  doorway  from  the  shop  gave 
access  to  another  large  room,  where  the  offices  were 
situated.  Eunning  parallel  with  the  other  side  of 
the  shop,  but  having  no  connection  with  it  whatever, 
was  a  passage  with  entrance  from  the  street.  This 
passage  communicated  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
premises,   which   had   nothing   whatever  to   do   with 
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Prague,  Hamblin,  and  Co.  The  upper  story  was  in 
the  occupation  of  a  Signor  Gracelli  and  his  three 
daughters.  The  signor  was  a  teacher  of  languages ; 
one  of  his  daughters  gave  instructions  in  flower- 
painting,  the  other  two  in  singing.  This  family 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  upper  story.  The  party 
wall  between  the  shop  and  the  passage  I  have  de- 
scribed as  leading  to  Signor  Gracelli's  abode  was  a 
double  brick  wall.  In  this  wall  a  hole  had  been 
broken,  and  by  means  of  that  hole  entrance  gained 
to  the  jewellers'  premises.  Having  regard  to  the 
general  plan  of  the  building,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  clear,  it  may  be  said  that  no  other 
means  of  entry  could  have  been  adopted.  Just  so. 
But  let  us  see  what  it  indicated. 

Firstly,  it  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  the 
robbery  had  been  very  well  matured  and  thought  out. 
It  had  been  no  hurriedly  conceived  plan.  The  thieves 
had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  every  detail 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  enterprise ;  that 
was  evident.  Secondly,  it  was  equally  clear  that  a 
number  of  persons  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  affair. 
And  this  afforded  me  hope  that  I  should  succeed 
ultimately  in  bringing  them  to  justice,  because 
where  there  are  numbers  it  generally  happens  that  a 
weak  one  amongst  them  betrays  them  by  some  act  or 
deed  sooner  or  later.  I  honestly  confess,  however, 
that  I  was  not  so  sanguine  about  the  recovery  of  the 
stones,  for  if  they  were  once  passed  out  of  the  country 
they  would  probably  be  secreted  for  a  time,  and  then 
be  conveyed  to  India  or  Persia,  and  there  sold.  In 
both  India  and  Persia  precious  stones  are  readily  dis- 
posed of.  Now,  whoever  the  people  were  who  had 
committed  the  robbery,  they  were  not  in  the  least 
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likely  to  be  so  lacking  in  intelligence  as  to  offer  the 
proceeds  of  their  daring  crime  for  sale  in  England,  as 
such  a  course  would  have  undoubtedly  betrayed  them 
into  the  hands  of  justice ;  and  in  order  to  find  safety 
for  the  time  they  would  have  to  slip  away  to  the 
Continent. 

As  one  examined  into  the  affair  it  was  clear  that 
an  entry  had  been  gained  to  the  passage  by  means 
of  a  duplicate  or  skeleton  key  to  the  street  door  of 
Signor  Gracelli's  residence.  Everything  had  worked 
in  favour  of  the  thieves.  Although  it  was  only  early 
in  September,  Saturday  night  had  been  a  very  stormy 
one,  with  drenching  rain.  After  a  certain  hour  at 
night  Bond  Street  is  comparatively  deserted,  and  on 
a  pouring  wet  night  it  is  remarkably  quiet  and  lonely. 
The  bad  weather,  of  course,  was  a  mere  chance  that 
the  operators  could  not  have  calculated  upon;  but 
what  they  were  clearly  aware  of  and  had  taken 
into  consideration  was  the  absence  of  the  signor  and 
his  daughters.  For  some  weeks  Signor  Grracelli  and 
his  family  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  away  on 
Saturday  about  midday  to  stay  until  Monday  morning 
with  some  compatriots  of  theirs,  who  were  temporarily 
sojourning  in  Richmond.  But  for  this  absence  of  the 
Gracelli  family  the  thieves  could  not  have  carried  on 
their  work  without  being  discovered.  It  was  very 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  rascals  had  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  family  would 
be  absent,  and  this  strengthened  my  opinion  that  the 
whole  affair  had  been  most  deliberately  planned  and 
carried  out  in  a  methodical  and  business-like  way. 

The  passage  wall  was  a  substantial  structure.  It 
was  two  bricks  in  thickness,  and  each  side  was 
cemented.     Operations  had  been  commenced  near  the 
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skirting  board,  and  the  bricks  could  only  have  been 
dislodged  by  means  of  a  crowbar.  But  even  then 
great  force  must  have  been  used.  A  hole  sufficiently 
large  having  been  made,  the  shop  was  entered,  and  the 
burglars  were  confronted  with  the  more  formidable 
task  of  gaining  access  to  the  safe. 

This  safe  was  an  old-fashioned  one.  It  had  been 
in  its  position  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  unlike  modern  safes,  which  are  made  of  chilled 
or  hardened  steel  which  will  resist  any  attempt  to 
drive  or  cut  it,  it  was  composed  of  ordinary  iron. 
The  dimensions  of  the  door  were  nine  feet  three  inches 
by  eight,  and  six  inches  thick.  The  key  when  turned 
threw  twenty  bolts,  securing  the  door  both  at  the 
bottom,  top,  and  at  the  side.  Consequently  to  have 
forced  it  open  by  means  of  wedges  and  jemmies  would 
have  been  an  all  but  impossible  task.  It  was  highly 
probable  that  the  thieves  had  also  made  themselves 
well  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the  safe  or 
"strong  room,"  as  the  firm  called  it,  and  they  there- 
fore did  not  waste  time  over  fruitless  effort.  But  what 
they  had  done  was  to  cut  out  a  circular  piece  of  iron, 
like  the  manhole  of  a  boiler,  and  about  the  same  size. 
Now  this  task  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  some  powerful  tool,  and  that  tool  must  have 
been  a  hardened  chisel,  revolving  round  a  pivot,  some- 
what on  the  principle  probably  of  geographical  com- 
passes. That  tremendous  power  had  been  exerted  was 
self-evident,  and  quantities  of  oil  had  been  used  to 
keep  the  machine  cool  and  make  it  work  easy.  What 
struck  me  as  probable  was  that  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  used  it  had  been  manufactured 
specially  for  the  purpose.  In  this  opinion  I  was 
supported  by  an  engineer  who  examined  the  safe  with 
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me.  The  disc  had  been  cut  out  as  clean  as  if  it  had 
been  a  piece  of  cheese,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  the  force  brought  into  operation,  for 
the  thickness  of  the  iron  was,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
half  a  foot.  The  hole  was  large  enough  to  admit  of 
a  slim  man  passing  through  it.  This  entrance  having 
been  made,  the  rest  was  easy ;  and  the  booty  secured, 
the  thieves  left  the  premises  the  way  they  had  entered, 
and  disappeared  very  effectually,  leaving  little  behind 
them  likely  to  prove  of  value  in  leading  one  to  pick 
up  their  trail.  The  little  so  left  consisted  of  a  collar 
and  necktie,  which  had  been  placed  on  a  chair,  and 
in  the  hurry  of  departure  forgotten.  A  gold  shirt 
stud  was  also  picked  up  from  the  floor.  It  was 
slightly  bent,  and  as  it  had  not  formed  part  of  the 
firm's  stock,  it  had  probably  dropped  from  the  shirt 
of  one  of  the  criminals.  It  was  of  good  design,  having 
rayed  edges,  and  a  small  ruby  in  the  centre.  In 
addition  there  was  a  sheet  of  note-paper  covered  all 
over  with  figures,  and  a  black-lead  pencil. 

The  figures  on  the  paper  had  no  significance  as  far 
as  I  could  make  out,  and  I  attached  no  importance 
to  them.  But  there  was  something  else  that  was  of 
importance,  or  at  any  rate  seemed  so.  The  collar  was 
a  very  ordinary  one.  In  size  it  was  sixteen  and  a 
half,  in  shape  what  was  known  as  a  "  Hamlet ; "  it 
bore  the  name  of  a  firm  in  Oxford  Street,  but  nothing 
else.  The  stud  of  course  was  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  collar,  but  the  chances  of  its  leading  to  a 
capture  appeared  very  remote ;  nevertheless,  there  was 
a  chance  that  it  might  ultimately  prove  of  service, 
and  so  I  carefully  treasured  it.  It  was  somewhat 
remarkable  that  although  there  were  thousands  of 
pounds  worth  of  other  property  in  the  strong  room, 
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it  remained  untouched,  with  the  exception  of  the 
loose  stones  of  which  I  have  spoken.  They  were  in 
a  velvet-lined  tray,  such  as  is  used  by  jewellers  for 
displaying  gems  in  a  window;  in  fact,  it  had  been 
removed  from  the  window  on  the  Saturday  afternoon 
and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  safe.  Their  lustre 
probably  had  attracted  the  thief's  notice,  and  he  had 
swept  the  contents  of  the  tray  into  his  pocket  as  un- 
expected plunder  easily  removed  and  easily  concealed. 
Their  total  value  was  about  three  thousand  pounds. 
There  were  a  few  small  diamonds,  some  fine  rubies,  a 
few  pearls,  a  topaz  or  two,  and  several  amethysts  and 
emeralds. 

So  much  for  the  details  of  the  robbery,  which  were 
of  course  soon  gathered  up.  The  members  of  the  firm 
were  in  a  great  state  of  mind,  and  begged  of  me  to 
spare  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  my  endeavours  to 
recover  the  stolen  tiara.  I  questioned  them  very 
closely  to  try  and  find  out  if  they  had  been  struck 
by  any  particular  person  amongst  the  many  who  had 
viewed  the  tiara  during  the  time  it  was  on  exhibition. 
After  some  reflection,  Mr.  Prague  said  he  remembered 
a  tall,  gentlemanly  looking  man  being  present  on  two 
different  days.  He  seemed  to  take  very  great  interest 
in  the  exhibit ;  but  there  was  nothing  apparently 
suspicious  in  his  movements. 

Mr.  Goldwoort  recollected  that  about  a  week  or 
nine  days  before  the  exhibition  a  gentleman  entered 
the  shop  and  asked  to  look  at  some  diamond  pins. 
Several  were  shown  to  him,  but  nothing  that  satisfied 
him,  and  he  went  away.  From  the  description  of 
this  man  he  seemed  to  resemble  the  one  noticed  by 
Prague.  When  Signor  Gracelli  was  questioned,  and 
heard  about  the  man,  he  said  that  from  what  he  gathered 
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about  his  appearance  he  believed  the  same  fellow  had 
called  on  him  a  day  or  two  before  the  exhibition  to 
inquire  his  terms  for  lessons  in  Italian.  He  promised 
to  return,  but  never  did  so. 

This  bit  of  information  had  a  certain  significance, 
and  pointed  to  the  probability  of  the  man  having 
visited  the  place  on  the  three  different  occasions  to 
study  the  plan  of  the  building.  By  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  various  statements  made  about  the  "tall, 
gentlemanly  looking  individual,"  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  the  same  person  who  had  called 
to  inquire  about  Italian  lessons  and  to  look  at  the 
diamond  pins.  Assuming  that  this  deduction  was 
right,  the  circumstance  was,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious. 
He  was  described  as  being  rather  handsome,  dark- 
complexioned,  with  large  full  eyes,  and  a  drooping, 
flowing  moustache ;  and  Goldwoort  was  of  opinion 
that  he  spoke  with  a  slight  foreign  accent.  Gracelli 
also  asserted  that  in  his  man  he  detected  an  accent. 

I  have  mentioned  that  amongst  the  things  left  behind 
by  the  enterprising  gentlemen  who  had  so  successfully 
defied  brick  wall,  bolts,  bars,  and  iron  safe,  that  they 
had  been  enabled  to  carry  off  property  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  or  more,  was  a  sheet  of  note-paper 
covered  with  figures,  which  were  without  importance 
to  me,  for  they  might  have  meant  anything.  But 
strangely  enough  that  sheet  of  paper  bore  at  the  top 
an  embossed  address,  and  the  address  was  that  of  a 
small  west-end  hotel.  The  value  of  this  I  neither 
underrated  nor  overestimated  at  the  time.  Inquiries 
elicited  that  the  firm  knew  nothing  about  the  piece 
of  paper;  therefore,  as  it  was  picked  up  close  to  the 
safe,  it  was  justifiable  to  suppose  it  had  been  in- 
advertently dropped  by  one  of  the  uninvited  visitors. 
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That  being  so,  the  question  arose,  how  did  the  person 
who  dropped  it  come  into  possession  of  it?  Had  he 
been  staying  at  the  hotel  in  question  ?  If  so,  it  was 
likely  to  afford  me  a  clue.  I  lost  no  time  in  going 
to  the  hotel  to  inquire  if  amongst  their  recent  guests 
they  had  one  who  answered  in  description  to  the  "  tall, 
gentlemanly  looking  man"  mentioned  by  Goldwoort 
and  Gracelli.  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 
Such  a  man  had  stayed  there  for  about  a  fortnight ; 
he  was  known  as  "Mr.  Ambrose  Shedlock,"  and 
received  a  large  number  of  letters  in  that  name. 
Many  of  the  letters  bore  foreign  postmarks  and  foreign 
stamps,  but  nobody  could  remember  what  countries 
the  stamps  represented. 

Two  days  after  Shedlock's  arrival  two  other  men 
arrived.  They  were  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
Shedlock,  and  were  believed  to  be  foreigners,  though 
they  gave  English  names,  one  describing  himself  as 
John  Smithson,  the  other  as  Robert  Arkwright.  A 
few  days  later  another  man  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  at  once  joined  the  trio,  to  whom  it  was  clear  he 
was  well  known.  He  was  looked  upon  as  an  English- 
man. He  gave  the  name  of  George  Fallowfield. 
These  four  men  dined  together,  went  out  together, 
and  seemed  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  They 
were  well  supplied  with  money,  lived  well,  drank  the 
best  of  wine,  smoked  the  finest  cigars,  and  enjoyed 
themselves.  They  were  considered  by  people  in  the 
hotel  to  be  men  of  means  and  gentlemen. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  very  interesting,  and  save 
for  the  slightly  suspicious  circumstance  of  the  "tall, 
gentlemanly  looking  man,"  there  would  have  been  no 
grounds  for  supposing  that  they  were  other  than 
what  they  represented  themselves   to  be.     But  still 
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that  element  of  suspicion  was  not  to  be  overlooked. 
It  was  the  faint  sign  that  suggested  a  trail.  Soon  I 
got  a  stronger  sign.  I  showed  the  stud  that  had  been 
picked  up  in  Prague,  Hamblin,  and  Co.'s  shop  to  the 
hotel  people,  and  asked  if  they  recognized  it.  It  was 
passed  from  one  to  another;  it  was  examined  by  the 
servants,  but  without  result,  until  a  waiter  who  had 
always  waited  on  the  four  gentlemen  saw  it,  when 
he  at  once  declared  that  he  had  seen  it  before  in  the 
shirt  front  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Shedlock.  He  was  very 
positive  on  the  point,  for  he  had  often  been  struck  by 
its  rayed  edge.  It  was  not  often  shirt  studs  were 
worn  with  edges  of  that  kind,  for  the  reason  that 
the  sharp  points  were  apt  to  cut  the  button-holes. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  the  waiter's  attention  was 
drawn  to  it. 

The  importance  of  the  waiter's  testimony  will  at 
once  be  apparent.  Assuming  that  he  was  correct,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was,  it 
proved  incontestibly  that,  barring  a  coincidence  that 
need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  owing  to  its 
improbability,  Mr.  Ambrose  Shedlock  must  have 
visited  Prague,  Hamblin,  and  Co.'s  premises  on  the 
night  of  the  robbery,  and  during  the  arduous  opera- 
tions that  were  carried  out  that  night  he  unintention- 
ally left  the  stud  behind  him.  It  had  no  doubt  fallen 
from  his  front  as  he  was  working.  And  another  item 
of  valuable  evidence  was  now  forthcoming.  The  waiter 
who  identified  the  stud  remembered  on  one  occasion 
taking  up  to  Ambrose  Shedlock's  private  sitting-room 
a  bottle  of  champagne  that  had  been  ordered.  Shed- 
lock and  his  three  friends  were  there,  and  they  seemed 
much  interested  in  some  plans  or  drawings  that  were 
spread    out   on   the  table.     And    as   the   waiter   was 
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leaving  the  room  he  heard  Shedlock  say,  "Now,  look 
here,  Fallowfield,  this  thing  must  be  completed  by 
the  twelfth,  or  the  whole  blooming  scheme  will  be 
bitched." 

Of  course,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  every  little  item 
is  calculated  to  arouse  suspicion,  and  what,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  seem  to  have  no  value, 
becomes  of  great  importance  when  intricate  crime  has 
to  be  unravelled.  Therefore  the  "  plans  or  drawings  " 
and  Fallowfield's  remark,  overheard  by  the  waiter, 
were  pregnant  with  significance.  And  the  remark  was, 
perhaps,  in  some  degree  of  greater  confirmatory  value 
than  the  other  things,  for,  as  it  happened,  the  robbery 
was  committed  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month.  That 
very  day,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  four  men 
gave  up  their  apartments  in  the  hotel,  settled  their 
respective  bills,  and  took  their  departure.  They  had 
a  fair  amount  of  luggage,  and  drove  off  in  two  four- 
wheeled  cabs.  Through  the  hotel  porter  I  traced 
these  cabs,  as  they  had  been  called  from  a  neigh- 
bouring rank,  and  I  ascertained  that  the  drivers  had 
conveyed  their  fares  to  Victoria  Station.  There  the 
trail  was  lost  for  the  time  being,  as  I  could  not 
ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  luggage,  nor  if  the 
four  gentlemen  had  departed  at  once  by  train.  The 
small  points  which  I  have  enumerated  as  calculated 
to  beget  suspicion,  were  just  such  as  the  most  cautious 
and  careful  of  criminals  are  apt  to  betray  themselves 
by. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  while  evildoers  will 
often  take  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble  to  carry  out 
their  plans,  and  will  bring  a  vast  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  ingenuity  to  bear,  they  alnost  invariably 
do  some  incautious  act  or  other  which  is  calculated  to 
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betray  them  into  the  hands  of  the  snarer.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  there  would  be  far  more  undetected 
crimes  than  there  are.  Although  I  had  now  made 
some  progress,  I  was  far  from  having  read  the  riddle ; 
in  fact,  the  scent  was  lost  at  Victoria  Station,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  search  for  it  elsewhere.  But  what 
I  had  gathered  so  far  was  suggestive  of  my  theory — 
of  the  thieves  having  made  their  plans  to  escape  to 
the  Continent — being  correct.  It  was  no  less  clear, 
however,  that  they  could  not  have  taken  their  de- 
parture on  Saturday  night,  but  must  have  gone  on 
Sunday;  and  yet  I  could  get  no  indication  at  the 
station  that  this  was  so.  The  Continental  trains  out 
of  Victoria  on  that  Sunday  were  unusually  crowded ; 
and  neither  amongst  porters  nor  officials  could  any 
one  be  found  who  could  state  that  he  remembered 
four  individuals  answering  to  the  description  of  the 
men  I  wanted.  There  was  the  likelihood,  of  course, 
that  after  the  work  was  over  they  did  not  all  depart 
at  once,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  all  go  from  the  same 
station.  They  were  clever  enough,  no  doubt,  to  have 
been  alive  to  the  danger  they  would  run  by  congre- 
gating together,  although  it  was  possible  they  did 
depart  together.  But  whether  that  was  so  or  it  was 
not  so  was  not  ascertainable,  and  so  far  they  had 
baffled  pursuit. 

Of  course  Monday's  evening  papers  and  Tuesday's 
morning  papers  were  full  of  details  of  the  robbery,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  gathered.  Both  Prague,  Ham- 
blin,  and  Co.'s  premises  and  Scotland  Yard  were  beset 
with  reporters  burning  with  eagerness  to  glean  every 
scrap  of  information.  The  magnitude  of  the  robbery, 
no  less  than  the  peculiar  circumstances  attaching  to 
the  property  stolen,  seemed  to  invest  the  matter  with 
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the  most  exciting  sensation,  as  far  as  the  public  were 
concerned,  and  recognizing  this,  the  papers  big  and 
little  pandered  to  it.  It  is  an  astonishing,  no  less 
than  an  amusing  fact,  that  while  the  press  generally 
affects  to  have  a  lofty  scorn  of  anything  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  sensation  in  fiction  or  the  drama,  the 
majority  of  journals  live  and  batten  on  sensation ;  and 
no  details  of  crime  are  too  gruesome  to  be  served  up, 
or  no  evidence  of  certain  cases  too  nauseating  to  be 
o-iven  with  unblushing  impudence,  so  long  as  the 
public  will  buy  the  papers.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
filthy  lucre.  Gruesome  and  nasty  things  are  eagerly 
read.  That  means  increased  circulation,  and  increased 
circulation  brings  more  advertisements. 

This  wide  publicity  of  the  particulars  of  the  robbery 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  read  by  the  persons  I 
was  anxious  to  come  in  contact  with,  and  it  would 
show  them  that  the  hue  and  cry  was  hot  and  loud. 
They  would  therefore  become  more  cautious,  and  I 
was  pretty  sure  the  stolen  articles  would  not  be  offered 
for  sale  at  once  anywhere,  for  the  risk  would  be  tre- 
mendous. And  as  I  have  stated,  not  a  moment  had 
been  lost  in  notifying  the  Continental  police  of  the 
robbery.  A  description  of  the  four  men,  as  far  as  could 
be  gathered  from  the  hotel  people,  was  also  sent  out 
broadcast,  and  was  posted  at  the  door  of  every  police- 
station  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  a  whole  year  passed  and  no  trace  of  the  thieves 
had  been  found,  nor  tidings  got  of  the  stolen  property. 

This  was  very  annoying,  but  I  did  not  despair  of 
ultimately  being  able  to  clear  the  mystery  up,  though 
I  was  doubtful  if  the  property  would  be  recovered. 
The  loss  to  the  firm  of  jewellers  was  an  almost  ruinous 
one,   as  they  were  held  to  be  liable  in  law  for  the 
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goods,  and  though,  they  offered  to  make  another  tiara, 
it  was  not  the  same  thing,  because  the  Brazilian 
stones  used  in  the  first  one  were  of  exceptional 
quality.  In  the  hope  that  they  might  get  information 
that  would  be  of  use,  Prague,  Hamblin,  and  Co.  offered 
a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds  for  any  particulars 
that  would  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  property, 
but  it  proved  ineffectual.  The  bait  was  not  taken. 
No  one  came  forward  to  claim  the  five  thousand 
pounds.  One  day,  however,  a  curious  thing  happened, 
which  at  once  revived  my  hopes  that  I  should  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  running  the  thieves  to  earth,  and 
solving  the  mystery  of  the  robbery.  One  day  a  well- 
dressed  lady  presented  herself  at  the  left-luggage 
office  to  claim  a  bag  that  had  been  lying  there  for 
twelve  months  or  so.  The  receipt  which  she  presented 
bore  the  date  of  the  13th  of  September,  that  is,  the 
day  after  the  robbery  was  committed.  The  thirteenth 
was  a  Sunday.  As  the  bag  could  not  be  immediately 
found,  having  been  removed  to  the  lost  or  unclaimed 
luggage  depot,  she  was  politely  asked  to  call  again, 
and  informed  that  in  the  mean  time  the  bag  should  be 
looked  out. 

Consequently  a  search  was  at  once  made,  and  the 
bag  found.  It  was  then  noted  that  it  was  very  large 
and  very  heavy.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  date  on 
which  it  had  been  deposited,  aroused  a  suspicion  in  the 
manager's  mind,  and  he  thought  it  worth  while  to 
send  post-haste  for  me.  Of  course  it  was  impossible 
to  say  then  whether  the  suspicion  was  justified  or 
not.  Nevertheless,  I  considered  it  worth  while  to  be 
at  the  office  when  the  lady  came  to  claim  the  bag, 
and  acting  on  my  advice  she  was  questioned  as  to 
how    the     property    had     been    allowed    to    remain 
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unclaimed  so  long.  She  stated  in  answer  to  this  that 
she  had  been  abroad  and  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 

"Did  you  deposit  the  bag  yourself?"  the  official 
next  asked. 

The  question  seemed  to  annoy  her,  and  she  answered 
sharply — 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  have  any  right  to  question 
me.  The  property  is  mine ;  and  whether  I  left  it 
myself  or  somebody  else  did,  matters  little." 

"Pardon  me,  madame,"  said  the  urbane  official, 
"but  the  fact  is,  the  property  having  been  here  so 
long,  it  had  been  catalogued  for  our  periodical  auction 
sale,  and  it  is  no  more  than  my  duty  to  be  sure  as 
far  as  I  can  that  it  is  delivered  to  the  rightful 
owner." 

"I  am  the  rightful  owner,"  she  exclaimed  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Just  so ;  but  still  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  press 
my  question.     Did  you  deposit  the  bag  yourself?" 

"No,  I  did  not,"  she  answered,  with  great  warmth. 

"Nevertheless  it's  your  property?" 

"I  have  already  told  you  it  is." 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  with  your  card  ?  " 

"I  haven't  got  a  card  here,"  she  snapped,  with 
increasing  anger. 

"Then  please  give  me  your  name  and  address.  I 
am  sorry  you  should  feel  annoyed,  but  I  am  only  doing 
my  duty;  and  should  by  any  possible  chance  some- 
body else  come  forward  to  claim  the  bag,  it  might 
lead  to  complications." 

"  Oh,  don't  fear,"  she  answered  loftily.  "  No  one 
else  will  come  forward." 

"Nevertheless  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  you 
furnish  me   with   your  name   and   address.     As  the 
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legitimate  owner  of  the  property,  you  surely  have  no 
objection  to  do  that." 

She  seemed  to  reflect  for  some  moments,  then 
answered  with  ill-concealed  annoyance — 

"  Oh  dear,  no !     I  have  no  objection." 

In  her  hand  she  had  a  small  silver-mounted  reticule. 
She  opened  this,  and  took  therefrom  a  letter.  She 
withdrew  the  letter  from  the  addressed  envelope  and 
handed  the  envelope  to  the  official,  with  the  remark — 

"There,  that  is  my  address." 

The  man  took  the  envelope.  It  was  stamped  with 
a  Swiss  stamp,  bore  the  Geneva  postmark,  and  was 
addressed — 

"Mrs.  Blanche  Stanley, 

10,  Prospect  Villas, 

Hampstead  Heath, 

London." 

At  a  sign  from  me,  for  I  was  present  during  this 
interview,  the  official  expressed  himself  as  satisfied,  and 
the  lady  was  allowed  to  have  possession  of  the  bag. 
From  what  had  transpired,  her  manner,  and  the 
foreign  envelope,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  know  a  little  more  about 
Mrs.  Blanche  Stanley,  and  I  determined  to  follow  her. 
By  the  lady's  desire  a  cab  was  engaged,  and  when  the 
heavy  bag  had  been  deposited  on  the  roof  by  the 
joint  exertions  of  the  porter  and  the  cabman,  Mrs. 
Stanley  got  in,  and  an  address  having  been  given 
the  cab  drove  off.  Before  it  had  got  many  yards, 
however,  I  was  following  it  in  a  hansom.  Instead  of 
proceeding  by  Hampstead  the  lady's  cab  pursued  its 
course  over  Westminster  Bridge,  past  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  and  down  the  Old  Kent  Boad,  until  it 
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turned  into  a  side  street  and  drew  up  at  a  rather 
squalid-looking  house.  Mrs.  Stanley  jumped  out,  rang 
the  bell  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  man,  who 
received  the  bag  from  the  driver  and  carried  it  in. 
The  driver  was  then  paid,  the  cab  dismissed,  the  lady 
went  into  the  house,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

All  these  small  details  I  carefully  weighed  in  my 
own  mind,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
warranted  me  in  making  further  ivestigations.  Of 
course  it  might  all  be  right  and  proper,  but  I  knew 
what  value  to  attach  to  such  matters,  and  made  my 
plans  accordingly.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I 
was  in  possession  of  the  following  facts.  The  house 
near  the  Old  Kent  Road,  where  the  bag  had  been 
taken  to,  was  in  the  occupation  of  a  man  who  was 
known  as  Jacob  Johnson.  He  had  lived  in  the  house 
for  about  two  years,  and  was  supposed  to  be  in  some 
employment  in  the  city,  but  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  at  home.  Mrs.  Blanche  Stanley  was  a  lodger  at 
10,  Prospect  Place,  Hampstead  Heath.  She  had  only 
lived  there  for  about  three  months,  and  nothing  was 
known  about  her,  but  according  to  her  own  account 
she  was  temporarily  sojourning  in  England  on  busi- 
ness, her  husband  being  abroad.  As  soon  as  her  busi- 
ness was  settled,  however,  she  intended  to  go  abroad 
again.  From  all  accounts  she  was  a  very  reserved 
woman,  did  not  associate  with  any  one  in  the  house, 
and  never  talked  about  her  affairs.  She  dressed  well, 
seemed  well  supplied  with  money,  and  went  out  a 
good  deal.  She  also  received  letters  from  abroad 
very  frequently,  and  I  soon  learnt  that  most  of  her 
letters  bore  the  Geneva  post-mark. 

All  these  little  details,  coupled  with  the  incident 
of  the  bag,  seemed  to  me  very  significant,  and  I  was 
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forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some  mystery 
in  connection  with  Mrs.  Blanche  Stanley,  as  she  called 
herself,  that  was  worth  solving.  It  was  certainly  a 
suspicious  circumstance  that  she  should  have  gone  to 
the  station  to  claim  a  bag  that  had  been  lying  there 
over  twelve  months.  It  was  also  suspicious  that  the 
bag  should  have  been  placed  in  the  left-luggage  office 
on  Sunday  the  thirteenth,  that  is,  the  day  of  the 
robbery;  suspicious  also  was  the  fact  that  she  should 
take  the  bag  to  another  house,  instead  of  to  the  one 
she  was  living  in.  Then  again,  there  was  some 
mystery  about  Jacob  Johnson,  the  man  who  received 
the  bag  from  her.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain  he  was 
not  in  any  employment,  and  yet  he  paid  his  way.  He 
lived  with  his  wife,  and  kept  one  servant,  a  middle- 
aged  woman.  The  butcher  who  sent  meat  to  the 
house  believed  that  Johnson  "did  a  bit  in  bookmak- 
ing ; "  but  this  was  only  a  surmise.  The  butcher 
considered  him  a  highly  respectable  man,  for  he  paid 
his  account  regularly.  That  was  an  unmistakable 
sign  of  respectability,  from  the  butcher's  point  of  view. 
Johnson  generally  spent  his  evenings  at  a  neighbour- 
ing tavern,  where  he  passed  the  time  in  playing  domi- 
noes. He  was  a  great  smoker,  and  consumed  much 
beer.  Occasionally,  about  once  a  week  on  an 
average,  he  and  his  "missus"  went  to  a  theatre. 
They  patronized  the  gallery,  and  generally  took  a 
basket  of  provisions  with  them,  and  a  big  bottle  of 
beer.  As  often  as  not  their  servant  accompanied 
them.  Johnson  was  a  big  burly  fellow,  suggestive 
somewhat  of  the  typical  blacksmith,  so  far  as  his 
brawny  limbs  and  large  hands  were  concerned.  But 
his  features  were  coarse.  He  was  pitted  deeply 
with   small-pox,  and   had  a  low  forehead,  with  eyes 
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that  bespoke  craft  and  cunning  rather  than    intelli- 
gence. 

As  compared  with  this  man,  Mrs.  Stanley  was  a 
very  superior  sort  of  woman.  There  was  an  air  of 
refinement  about  her.  She  had  the  appearance  of 
being  well-bred.  She  wrote  an  exceedingly  good 
hand — that  I  discovered — and  she  read  a  great  deal. 

From  what  I  had  now  seen  I  felt  it  advisable  to 
place  Mr.  Jacob  Johnson  under  observation,  and  I  my- 
self kept  a  sharp  eye  on  Mrs.  Stanley.  What  was 
her  connection  with  Johnson  ?  was  the  question  I  was 
anxious  to  have  answered.  After  she  had  paid  him 
that  visit  when  she  delivered  the  bag  into  his  posses- 
sion, she  went  there  no  more.  That  fact  seemed  to 
indicate  there  was  no  intimacy  between  them. 

If  he  was  the  owner  of  the  bag,  why  did  he  not  go 
to  the  station  and  claim  it  himself?  If  he  was  not 
the  owner  of  the  bag,  why  did  she  take  it  to  him? 
These  points  were  instructive,  and  I  began  to  feel 
they  were  links  in  the  chain  I  was  gradually 
putting  together.  Of  course  the  pivot  upon  which 
the  whole  matter  turned  was  the  very  significant 
fact  of  the  bag  having  been  deposited  on  the 
thirteenth,  remaining  unclaimed  for  a  year,  and  then 
being  conveyed  by  the  person  who  claimed  it  to 
another  individual,  who,  so  far  as  one  could  judge, 
might  have  claimed  it  himself.  To  have  known  the 
contents  of  the  bag  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal ; 
but  my  curiosity  had  to  remain  for  the  time  unsatisfied. 

About  five  weeks  after  the  bag  had  been  removed 
from  Victoria  Station,  Mrs.  Stanley  intimated  to  her 
landlady  that  she  intended  to  give  up  possession  of 
her  apartments;  and  a  week  later  her  luggage  was 
piled  on  to  a  four-wheeler,   and  she  was  driven  to 
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Charing  Cross  Station.  There  she  secured  a  first-class 
through  ticket  for  G-eneva,  via  Macon ;  and  when  the 
Continental  express  steamed  away  a  little  later,  she 
was  a  passenger  in  it.  So  was  I.  When  we  gained 
French  soil  I  soon  ascertained  that  the  lady  was  used 
to  foreign  travel.  She  spoke  French  fluently,  and 
evidently  knew  her  way  about. 

During  our  journey  towards  the  Swiss  frontier,  I 
began  to  think — in  fact,  felt  sure — I  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  revelation.  What  that  revelation  was  likely  to 
be  I  could  only  guess  at;  but  my  reasoning  inclined 
me  strongly  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stolen  tiara,  and  I  naturally  experienced 
a  sense  of  satisfaction,  and  indeed  I  confess  to  growing 
a  little  excited  as  we  neared  our  destination,  for  it 
would  be  a  triumph  indeed  if  I  should  be  successful 
in  laying  by  the  heels  the  rascals  who  had  so  cleverly 
performed  the  feat  of  carrying  off  the  Empress  of 
Brazil's  wonderful  tiara. 

In  due  course  we  reached  Geneva.  The  lady  was 
met  by  a  gentlemanly  looking  man.  He  was  young, 
well-dressed,  good-looking,  and  unmistakably  not  an 
Englishman.  The  cut  of  his  clothes,  the  trim  of  his 
moustache,  his  features  altogether  suggested  the 
Frenchman.  He  and  Mrs.  Stanley  conversed  in  French, 
and  when  they  had  cleared  their  luggage  at  the 
douane,  they  drove  to  the  hotel  Beau  Bivage,  where 
they  were  known  as  Monsieur  and  Madame  Pinet. 
They  had  lived  in  the  hotel  for  about  four  months 
previous  to  madame's  visit  to  England. 

In  London  the  lady  had  been  Mrs.  Blanche  Stanley. 
In  Geneva  she  was  Madame  Pinet.  Why  did  she 
consider  it  necessary  to  change  her  name  in  each 
place?     Clearly  for  no  honest  pupose.    Monsieur,  as 
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I  have  said,  was  an  exceedingly  good-looking  fellow. 
In  age  he  was  not  more  than  thirty,  while  madame 
was  somewhat  younger.  He  did  not  answer  in  any 
way  to  the  description  of  the  men  wanted  for  the 
diamond  robbery,  and  so  far  as  I  had  gathered  no 
woman  had  been  prominently  mixed  up  in  the  affair. 
Who  were  these  young  people,  then  ?  There  was  some 
mystery  about  them,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  bag 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  to  suppose  they  had 
had  any  connection  with  the  robbery.  There  was 
abundant  evidence  that  they  had  ample  means.  They 
lived  well,  spent  freely,  and  kept  an  account  at  the 
Credit  Lyonnais.  Altogether  they  seemed  to  be 
people  of  importance;  at  any  rate,  they  were  so  con- 
sidered in  the  hotel. 

A  fortnight  passed,  then  they  stored  their  luggage 
at  a  warehouse  in  Geneva,  and  with  only  a  handbag 
or  two  and  a  trunk  they  left  the  city,  and  booked  to 
Paris,  where  they  spent  three  days,  putting  up  at  the 
Grand  Hotel.  During  those  three  days  they  paid 
many  visits.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  they 
departed  for  London,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel,  where  on  the  following  day  they 
received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jacob  Johnson  from  the  Old 
Kent  Road.  He  had  got  himself  up  for  the  occasion, 
being  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best,  while  his  massive 
hands  were  covered  with  a  pair  of  cheap,  ill-fitting 
kid  gloves. 

The  play  was  getting  more  and  more  interesting, 
and  I  shadowed  my  people  with  increased  eagerness. 
I  was  convinced  there  would  be  developments  shortly, 
and  with  an  untiring  vigilance  I  watched  and  waited. 

One  morning,  a  week  later,  monsieur  and  madame, 
who  had  registered  at  the  hotel  as  "Mr.   and  Mrs. 
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Bradley,"  drove  to  Waterloo  Station,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Mr.  Jacob  Johnson,  still  in  his  Sunday  best, 
and  the  three  booked  first-class  to  Plymouth.  The 
mystery  was  deepening,  but  it  had  not  yet  reached 
its  climax.  They  spent  the  night  at  Plymouth,  and 
the  following  day  put  the  scant  luggage  they  had 
with  them  into  a  carriage,  and  were  driven  to  Dart- 
moor. It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  but  for  the  fact  of 
their  taking  their  luggage  with  them,  it  would  have 
seemed  a  perfectly  natural  thing,  as  strangers  in  the 
town,  for  them  to  visit  the  far-famed  moor,  which  pos- 
sesses such  unique  attractions,  that  few  people  who  go 
to  the  neighbourhood  for  the  first  time  care  to  pass  them 
by.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  Dartmoor  is  without 
a  rival  in  its  own  particular  line,  while  the  wildness 
of  the  scenery,  the  bracing  properties  of  the  air,  its 
monuments  of  an  age  that  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  the  glorious  panoramic  views  that  are  un- 
folded before  the  wondering  eye,  all  combine  to 
make  this  wild  and  romantic  strip  of  England  well 
worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
But  it  occurred  to  me  that  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley," 
and  their  companion  Mr.  Jacob  Johnson,  were  not 
going  to  the  moor  merely  as  lovers  of  wild  nature, 
but  with  some  deep,  underlying  motive,  which,  if  I 
could  but  discover,  might  provide  me  with  a  key  to 
unravel  the  mystery  I  was  so  anxious  to  solve. 

They  drove  for  some  hours,  and  passing  through 
Princetown,  proceeded  to  a  sequestered  little  nook, 
some  two  miles  further  on,  known  as  Two  Bridges, 
where  they  put  up  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  a  charming 
old-time  little  hostelry.  Here  the  luggage  was  taken 
out  of  the  carriage,  the  carriage  was  dismissed,  and 
the   interesting   visitors   informed  the   landlord  that 
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they  intended  to  remain  for  a  few  days.  They  made 
no  inquiries  about  terms,  but  simply  said  they  wanted 
the  best  the  house  afforded. 

The  Saracen's  Head  is  most  delightfully  situated. 
It  lies  in  a  hollow  far  from  the  madding  crowd, 
and  no  more  health-giving  spot  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  than  Two  Bridges.  The 
Saracen's  Head  is  a  lonely  hostelry,  and  must  have 
been  built  originally  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Probably 
at  one  time  it  was  a  religious  house,  but  now  in  its 
modern  garb  it  is  replete  with  comfort  and  cosiness, 
which  make  it  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  place  of  rest 
and  repose  for  any  one  who  wants  to  get  close  to 
the  great  heart  of  nature,  and  to  gaze  on  the  heavens 
undimmed  by  dun  palls  of  smoke.  Here  in  this 
delightful  retreat  no  factory  chimneys  offend  the 
artistic  eye.  The  wanton  airs,  pure  as  when  they 
issue  from  the  caves  of  the  winds,  blow  over  vast 
stretches  of  moorland,  and  brace  and  invigorate  the 
enfeebled  frame,  making  the  sickly  strong,  and  the 
strong  stronger. 

Again  I  say  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  arouse  suspicion  in 
the  fact  of  three  persons  taking  up  their  residence 
for  a  time  in  the  picturesque  hostelry,  with  its  mag- 
nificent and  romantic  surroundings ;  but  I  was  now 
convinced  that  the  two  men  and  the  woman  I  had 
been  shadowing  so  long  had  gone  there  with  some 
sinister  motive.  And  this  may  be  better  understood 
when  I  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  acquainted  with  the  district,  that  at  Princetown, 
two  miles  away,  is  the  great  convict  establishment, 
known  as  Dartmoor  Prison.  Princetown  has  a  con- 
siderable population,  and  it  boasts  of  a  railway  station. 
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It  is  the  terminus  of  a  local  branch  line,  specially  con- 
structed to  serve  the  prison,  and  over  this  line  many 
a  chained  wretch  has  travelled  on  his  way  to  the 
prison  house  where  he  was  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
his  crime.  But  for  aught  one  can  see  or  hear  of  this 
great  prison  at  Two  Bridges  it  might  be  a  hundred 
miles  away.  When  once  you  have  passed  the  prison 
you  descend  by  a  curving  road,  until  suddenly  you 
come  upon  a  tiny  bridge,  spanning  what  is  little  more 
than  a  rill  in  the  summer  time,  and  then  rising 
slightly  you  find  yourself  in  front  of  the  lonely 
hostelry ;  but  lonely  though  it  be,  something  in  its 
external  appearance  suggests  a  warm  welcome  and 
comfort.  For  the  antiquarian  and  artist  alike  it  has 
a  charm,  and  it  fills  the  ordinary  traveller  with 
anticipations  of  creature  comforts.  But  though  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bradley,"  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  set 
off  over  the  moorland  with  sketch-book  in  hand,  I  was 
convinced  that  it  was  not  as  art-students  they  had 
gone  to  that  secluded  spot. 

Winter  still  lingered  on  the  moor.  Snow  lay  in 
great  drifts  here  and  there,  and  the  wind  swept  along 
the  valley  with  a  keenness  that  made  wraps  a  neces- 
sity. But  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  sun  shone 
brilliantly.  Mr.  Johnson  sat  on  a  seat  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  basking  in  the  sun,  and  smoking  his  pipe. 

For  a  day  or  two  I  took  up  my  abode  in  Prince- 
town.  Then  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  shift  my  quarters 
to  the  Saracen's  Head,  and  in  order  that  my  presence 
might  not  beget  any  suspicion,  I  let  it  be  supposed 
that  I  was  an  antiquarian  interested  in  the  many 
objects  of  interest  to  be  found  on  the  moor.  I  did 
not  associate  with  the  other  three  visitors;  in  fact, 
it  was  clear  they  wished  to  avoid  me,  and  I  took  my 
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meals  in  a  private  room.  I  soon  found  that  Jacob 
Johnson  went  every  night  to  Princetown,  and  his 
movements  grew  more  and  more  suspicious,  until  I 
began  to  make  a  pretty  accurate  guess  why  he  and 
his  companions  had  come  to  Two  Bridges.  And  I  no 
longer  had  a  doubt  that  I  was  in  the  way  of  clearing 
up  the  mystery  which  had  so  long  surrounded  the 
robbery  at  Prague,  Hamblin,  and  Co.'s  premises. 

I  was  particularly  careful,  of  course,  not  to  arouse 
the  suspicions  of  the  trio,  and  I  went  about  as  if  I 
was  utterly  blind  to  their  presence.  They  always 
had  their  meals  together,  and  gave  a  good  deal  of 
trouble ;  at  least  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  "  did.  They 
were  what  is  known  as  "  finnicking  and  faddy."  They 
dined  late,  and  insisted  on  having  soup,  fish,  entrees, 
flesh,  fowl,  and  all  the  etceteras  of  a  first-class  dinner. 
They  were  no  less  choice  about  their  wine,  of  which 
they  drank  a  considerable  quantity.  However,  mine 
host  of  the  Saracen's  Head  knew  how  to  cater  for  his 
well-paying  guests,  who  expressed  their  entire  satis- 
faction. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  young  man  and  woman 
were  refined,  and  used  to  good  living.  They  belonged 
to  a  different  class  of  society  to  that  to  which  Mr. 
Johnson  belonged.  He  was  not  only  a  glutton,  but 
an  uncultivated  bore.  He  fed  himself  with  his  knife, 
took  up  bones  from  his  plate  with  his  fingers,  and 
gnawed  them  as  a  dog  would  do.  He  drank  cham- 
pagne by  the  tumblerful  at  a  draught,  and,  as  I  ascer- 
tained, disgusted  his  companions,  although  they  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  their  feelings. 

These  little  details  were  like  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  It  showed  that  the  bond  between  Johnson  and 
the  other  two  was  not  a  bond  of  friendship.     They 
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were  linked  together  by  some  secret  knowledge,  other- 
wise Johnson's  presence  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  other  two. 

Although,  when  they  first  arriyed,  they  told  the 
landlord  that  they  intended  to  stay  for  three  or  four 
days  only,  their  sojourn  stretched  far  beyond  that 
limit.  A  fortnight  passed,  and  they  showed  no  inten- 
tion of  departing.  Indeed  they  expressed  themselves 
so  satisfied  with  the  fare,  the  landlord,  and  the  charm- 
ing little  house,  that  they  intimated  the  probability 
of  remaining  on  for  some  time  longer.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  shift  my 
quarters  for  fear  of  arousing  their  suspicions  if  I 
stayed  at  the  Saracen's  Head.  But  though  I  went 
away  I  did  not  go  far.  I  secured  a  lodging  in  a 
private  house  in  Princetown,  not  very  far  from  the 
gloomy  and  well-guarded  pile  where  so  many  desperate 
malefactors  were  working  out  their  dread  punishment 
for  crime  committed  against  society.  It  may  be 
gathered,  however,  that  I  in  no  way  relaxed  my 
vigilance.  I  was  watching  for  something  that  would 
justify  my  suspicions,  and  give  me  a  tangible  hold 
upon  these  mysterious  people.  That  they  had  not 
come  to  that  remote  region  for  any  legitimate  purpose 
I  was  prepared  to  stake  my  existence,  and  so  long 
as  I  was  impressed  with  that  belief  I  was  not  the 
man  to  give  up  my  quest. 

One  evening  I  was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Johnson  had  hired  a  horse  and  gig  from  the  landlord 
of  the  Saracen's  Head.  He  stated  that  he  wanted 
to  drive  to  Tavistock.  The  hour  was  about  seven  in 
the  evening  when  he  started  upon  his  journey,  and 
as  I  was  much  interested  in  knowing  why  he  wished 
to  take  the  journey  at  that  time,  I  adopted  means  for 
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being  not  far  behind  him.  He  journeyed  leisurely- 
over  the  vast  moorland,  until  in  due  course  he  reached 
the  delightful  little  town  of  Tavistock,  where  he  put 
up  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  and  at  once  ordered  dinner 
for  two  in  a  private  room.  The  second  person  he 
said  would  arrive  shortly.  Half  an  hour  later  she  did 
arrive.  The  second  person  was  a  rather  good-looking, 
buxom  woman  of  about  thirty.  She  was  dressed 
neatly  and  plainly.  When  she  removed  her  gloves 
her  hands  betrayed  that  she  belonged  to  the  working- 
class.  She  wore  a  wedding-ring,  and  by  her  speech 
she  clearly  lacked  education,  but  her  face  was  bright 
and  intelligent.  They  dined  together,  spent  two 
hours  at  the  hotel,  then  left  in  the  gig,  which  was 
driven  towards  Princetown.  But  half  way  there  the 
woman  alighted,  and  the  man  continued  the  journey 
alone.  I  allowed  him  to  go  on,  and  I  shadowed  the 
woman.  She  footed  it  to  Princetown.  It  was  a  dark 
night,  and  but  few  people  were  met  on  the  road. 
When  she  reached  her  destination  she  entered  a 
cottage  standing  in  a  little  garden. 

Before  I  went  to  my  bed  that  night  I  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  cottage  was  her  home,  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  two  children,  and  the  wife  of  a  warder 
in  the  prison.  His  name  was  Joseph  Martin ;  he  had 
been  there  about  two  years,  having  formerly  been 
employed  in  the  same  capacity  at  Portland.  He  was 
a  big,  fine,  powerful  man,  with  a  determined  expression 
of  face. 

Two  days  later,  at  night,  Johnson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bradley  left  the  Saracen's  Head  for  a  stroll  after 
dinner.  They  walked  along  the  road  that  led  away 
from  Princetown  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  until 
they  came  to  a  very  lonely  spot   near  a  tor,  where 
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they  were  joined  by  a  fourth  person.  The  fourth 
person  was  Joseph  Martin  the  warder.  For  some  time 
they  continued  in  conversation,  then  they  separated. 
Martin  went  on  to  the  moorland,  and  disappeared  in 
the  darkness.  The  other  three  returned  by  the  road 
and  regained  their  hotel.  A  week  later  they  repaired 
to  the  same  rendezvous,  and  were  again  joined  by  a 
fourth  person;  but  this  time  it  was  Martin's  wife. 
These  people  no  doubt  believed  that  they  were  acting 
very  cleverly,  and  that  their  secrets  were  carefully 
guarded,  but  they  had  betrayed  themselves  into  my 
hands.  I  was  convinced  then  that  the  beginning  of 
the  end  was  not  far  off,  and  that  before  I  was  much 
older  I  should  have  cleared  up  the  mystery. 

Two  days  later  Johnson  and  his  companions  settled 
their  score,  engaged  a  conveyance  to  take  them  back 
to  Plymouth,  and  that  night  left  by  the  mail  train 
for  London.  Thus  ended  another  act  in  the  strange 
drama. 

When  the  curtain  rose  again  it  was  on  an  entire 
change  of  scene.  Not  far  from  London  Fields  stood 
a  somewhat  dilapidated  house.  It  was  a  house  that 
belonged  to  the  past,  and  represented  a  time  when  the 
neighbourhood  was  rural,  when  trees  grew  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  smoke  of  the  great  city,  and  when  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  might  have  been  heard  in  its 
season.  At  this  time,  however,  the  house  was  un- 
tenated.  It  looked  forlorn,  miserable,  and  falling  to 
decay,  and  it  was  obvious  that  sooner  or  later  it  must 
be  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  something  more 
modern.  Bound  about  were  many  "eligible  plots  of 
freehold  land  for  sale,  for  building  purposes,"  and  the 
speculative  builder  was  already  on  the  war-path. 
The  house    had   erstwhile    been   known   as   "Acacia 
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Cottage;"  the  name  was  still  faintly  discernible  on 
the  gate  post.  It  stood  in  melancholy  solitude  in 
about  half  an  acre  of  ground  that  had  become  a  wilder- 
ness of  weeds.  A  few  withered  and  death-stricken 
fruit  trees  were  dotted  about.  A  moss-grown,  tottering 
wall  surrounded  the  wilderness,  where  lay  a  defunct 
cat  or  two,  with  stony  eyes  staring  blindly,  and  there 
was  besides  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  old  boots, 
broken  bottles,  and  other  rubbish.  Into  that  place  of 
mouldering  things  two  persons  went  one  night.  The 
two  persons  were  Mr.  Bradley  and  Johnson.  They 
prowled  about  for  a  little  while  to  assure  themselves 
that  the  coast  was  clear.  Then  they  entered  in  at 
the  gateway,  proceeded  stealthily  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  where  Johnson  produced  a  spade  from  a  bag 
he  carried.  It  was  a  spade  with  a  short  handle, 
similar  to  the  ones  used  by  sappers  and  miners.  Select- 
ing a  particular  spot  he  began  to  dig,  while  Bradley 
held  a  bull's  eye  lantern  in  such  a  way  as  to  illumine 
the  place  where  Johnson  was  at  work.  The  digger 
worked  vigorously  for  a  time,  until  at  length  he  un- 
earthed a  small  wooden  box  about  a  foot  long,  six 
inches  broad,  and  a  foot  in  depth.  The  box  was  got 
out  of  the  hole.  It  bore  the  brand  of  a  well-known 
firm  of  starch-makers.  But  there  was  no  starch  in  it 
then.  The  hole  was  filled  up  with  the  earth  again, 
which  was  then  trampled  down,  and  the  work  being 
over  the  light  was  extinguished.  The  spade,  which 
was  now  a  useless  encumbrance,  was  tossed  away,  and 
the  two  men  departed,  taking  the  box  with  them. 

I  had  witnessed  this  interesting  proceeding,  and 
keeping  in  their  track  as  if  I  had  been  their  own 
shadow,  I  accompanied  them  to  Johnson's  house  near 
the  Old  Kent  Road.     Ten  minutes  or  so  after  they 
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had  entered  there  was  a  rat-tat  on  the  door ;  the  rat- 
tat  purposely  simulating  a  postman's  knock,  for  it  is 
astonishing  how  eagerly  people  open  the  door  to  the 
postman.  As  I  anticipated — for  it  was  I  who  knocked 
— I  was  not  kept  long  waiting.  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  woman,  and  I  entered  into  the  house  without 
any  ceremony  and  in  the  Queen's  name,  for  I  held  a 
magistrate's  warrant,  and  I  was  immediately  followed 
by  two  policemen  in  plain  clothes.  The  woman 
uttered  a  warning  cry  of  alarm,  and  we  heard  much 
commotion  in  the  little  front  parlour.  But  in  a  few 
moments  we  had  entered  into  the  parlour  also,  where 
we  found  Johnson  and  Bradley,  and  on  the  table  was 
the  damp  and  mud-stained  starch-box,  which  they 
were  engaged  upon  opening,  but  which  they  had  not 
yet  opened,  as  the  lid  was  securely  nailed,  while  some 
stout  copper  wire  had  been  wound  round  the  box 
seyeral  times,  the  better  to  secure  it.  On  the  faces 
of  both  men  was  an  expression  of  concentrated  amaze- 
ment mingled  with  alarm.  Bradley  had  suddenly 
gone  deadly  pale,  so  had  Johnson,  but  he  speedily 
recovered  himself,  and  with  a  savage  glare  in  his 
eyes  he  said — 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  want  here  ?  " 

"I  have  some  business  with  you,"  I  answered. 

"It's  a  curious  way  to  come  and  do  business,"  he 
growled,  with  a  glance  at  the  poker  that  lay  in  the 
fender  at  the  fireplace  as  though  he  contemplated  an 
assault.  But  he  thought  better  of  it.  "  What  is  your 
business  ?  "  he  demanded  gruffly. 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  I  want  to  know  what  you 
have  got  in  that  box,"  I  answered. 

"  Then  it  strikes  me  you  won't  know,"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  attempted  to  snatch  the  box  up ;  but  one  of  my 
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colleagues  laid  his  hand  upon  it  and  prevented  him. 
Then  glaring  like  some  wild  animal  at  bay,  he  said 
defiantly,  "Look  here,  governor,  this  house  is  mine, 
and  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  so  unless 
you  want  blood  shed,  clear  out.  You've  no  right 
here." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Johnson,"  I  answered. 
"  I  have  every  right,  as  this  proves,"  and  I  showed 
him  the  warrant. 

His  countenance  fell  again,  and  he  mumbled  out, 
"  This  is  some  idiotic  mistake,  you  know.  I'm  an 
honest  working-man,  I  am." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  answered ;  "  and  when 
that  is  clearly  proved  I  shall  have  to  suffer  for  my 
mistake,  and  the  law  will  make  you  reparation.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  shall  take  possession  of  that  box,  and 
you  and  your  companion  will  accompany  me  to  the 
station.'"' 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  growled  Johnson,  looking  very 
much  like  a  savage  animal  again,  and  evidently  by 
his  whole  manner  contemplating  a  struggle  for  liberty. 

But  one  of  my  companions,  an  exceptionally  power- 
ful man,  fell  upon  him,  and  before  he  could  offer  any- 
thing but  a  passive  resistance  he  had  handcuffed  him. 

Up  to  this  point  Bradley  had  not  spoken.  Our 
sudden  appearance  upon  the  scene  seemed  to  have 
durnfounded  him,  and  he  looked  like  a  man  who 
was  dazed.  But  at  last  he  said,  speaking  in  good 
English,  but  with  a  foreign  accent — 

"I  must  protest  against  this  outrage,  for  outrage 
it  certainly  is ;  and  I  refuse  to  go  with  you." 

"  Your  refusal  is  useless,"  I  answered. 

"  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  arrest  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  arrest  you  on  siispicion  of  being  concerned  in 
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the  robbery  from  Prague,  Hamblin,  and  Co.'s  premises 
more  than  a  year  ago,"  I  said. 

"Eobberyof  what?" 

"  Of  diamonds  and  precious  stones." 

"I  was  not  in  England  then,"  he  replied,  "and  I 
can  prove  it." 

"So  much  the  better  for  you,"  I  answered;  "but 
my  duty  is  plain.  You  are  my  prisoner,  and  must 
go  with  me.  Resistance  is  useless,  and  will  only  lead 
to  a  scene." 

"I  yield  to  force,"  he  answered;  "but  I  do  so 
under  protest.  I  have  a  request  to  make.  My  wife 
is  with  me  in  London.  Pray  let  me  see  her,  and 
explain  that  this  is  all  a  mistake." 

"  The  lady  you  call  your  wife  is  being  looked  after," 
I  said ;  "  and  no  doubt  by  this  time  she  also  is  in 
custody." 

His  whole  manner  changed  at  this  announcement, 
and  with  a  fierce  expression  of  exasperation  he  cried — 

"  This  is  damnable  and  infamous ;  I  will  not  survive 
the  disgrace."  So  saying  he  plunged  his  hands  into 
his  coat  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  revolver,  the  muzzle 
of  which  he  placed  to  his  temple ;  but  with  a  quick, 
sharp  movement  I  struck  him  on  the  forearm  and  caused 
him  to  drop  the  weapon.  Before  he  could  recover  it 
I  had  handcuffed  him,  and  picking  up  the  revolver 
I  took  possession  of  it.  He  looked  terribly  crestfallen ; 
a  pitiable  expression  of  despair  came  into  his  eyes, 
and  unable  to  control  himself  he  burst  into  tears. 

Procuring  two  four-wheeled  cabs  we  conveyed  our 
prisoners  to  Bow  Street,  where  I  found  Mrs.  Bradley 
had  already  arrived.  The  effect  of  the  arrest  on  her 
had  almost  deprived  her  of  her  senses,  and  I  really 
felt  sorry  for  her,  for  I  could  not  help  thinking  she 
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had  been  but  a  weak  instrument  in  the  bands  of  the 
man. 

The  importance  of  the  arrest  could  not  be  overrated, 
though  I  was  convinced  we  had  not  yet  got  hold  of 
the  ringleaders.  These  people  were  subordinates,  but 
I  was  convinced  some  important  results  would  come 
out  of  that  night's  work,  nor  was  I  mistaken.  As 
soon  as  the  charges  had  been  entered  and  the  prisoners 
were  safe  under  lock  and  key,  the  mysterious  box  was 
conveyed  to  Scotland  Yard,  where  in  the  presence  of 
officials  it  was  opened,  and  found  to  contain  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  precious  stones  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  tray  in  the  strong-room  of  Prague, 
Hamblin,  and  Co.'s  place  on  the  night  the  tiara  was 
stolen.  In  addition  there  were  some  of  the  diamonds, 
and  also  a  number  of  very  valuable  rings,  which  were 
no  doubt  the  proceeds  of  another  robbery,  as  Hamblin 
and  Co.  did  not  identify  them. 

Having  swept  these  three  individuals  into  my  net, 
the  next  step  was  to  try  and  lay  hold  of  their  con- 
federates, for  there  was  now  every  reason  to  suppose 
there  was  a  gang,  and  a  good  deal  had  to  be  done 
before  the  mystery  could  be  cleared  up.  With  a  view 
to  that  end  I  left  London  the  next  evening  for 
Brussels.  That  step  was  determined  by  certain  corre- 
spondence found  in  Bradley's  luggage,  which  was 
seized  at  his  hotel,  and  which  afforded  me  such  im- 
portant information  that  I  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  in  the  Belgium  capital  I 
placed  myself  in  communication  with  the  chief  of  the 
police,  who  promised  to  render  me  every  possible 
assistance,  and,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  best  men, 
I  proceeded  a  little  later  to  a  swell  house  situated 
in  the   Rue   Cambon.     It   was   a  very  grand  house 
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indeed,  with  a  marble-tiled  entrance  hall,  a  magnifi- 
cent escalier,  with  massive  carved  balustrade.  There 
were  rich  paintings,  sculpture,  exotic  plants,  carved 
oak  furniture,  all  of  which  gave  the  entrance  to  the 
lordly  mansion  an  imposing  appearance,  calculated  to 
impress  humble  mortals  with  the  power  of  greatness 
and  riches.  And  as  befitted  so  palatial  a  residence, 
the  portals  were  guarded  by  a  superb  lackey,  re- 
splendent in  crimson  and  gold,  who  bore  himself  with 
the  air  and  pomposity  of  a  grandee  of  the  mediaeval 
ages.  This  richly  appointed  dwelling-house  was  in 
the  occupancy  of  one  who  styled  himself  the  Baron 
von  Hentschel — by  birth  a  German,  by  naturalization 
a  Belgian.  The  baron  kept  quite  a  retinue  of  servants, 
and  the  baron's  lady  lived  as  though  she  thought 
that  all  else  beside  herself  was  of  mortal  mould.  But 
for  reasons  which  society  thought  proper  to  keep  to 
itself,  society  did  not  admit  the  Baron  von  Hentschel 
and  the  baroness  into  its  sacred  circles.  But  as  if  to 
avenge  himself  on  society  for  this  slight,  Herr  Baron 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  most  magnificent 
dinners  and  balls,  which  were  said  to  put  even  the 
King's  receptions  into  the  shade.  The  baron's  guests, 
however,  were  of  very  common  clay.  They  were 
mostly  of  the  trading  class.  But  Jews  and  Jewesses 
figured  largely  at  these  functions,  for  the  baron  was 
himself  an  Israelite. 

From  the  foregoing  particulars  the  reader  will 
infer  that  the  baron  was  a  fraud,  and  the  inference 
will  be  correct.  Certain  documents  and  letters 
found  in  Mr.  "Bradley's"  luggage  placed  me 
upon  the  baron's  trail,  and  furnished  me  with  par- 
ticulars, which  I  proceeded  to  make  use  of,  while  the 
co-operation  of  the  Brussels  police  was  of  the  greatest 
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use.  Presenting  myself  at  the  mansion  in  the  Eue 
Cambon,  the  golden  and  crimson  lackey  received  me 
with  a  lofty  disdain,  and  gave  me  tq  understand  that 
unless  I  had  very  special  business  with  the  great  one 
he  would  not  see  me,  as  he  was  very  much  engaged. 
I  told  the  menial  that  my  business  was  of  a  very 
special  nature  and  would  brook  no  delay ;  but,  as  this 
statement  did- not  prove  sufficiently  strong  as  an  open 
sesame,  I  hailed  my  colleagues,  who  had  remained 
outside.  And  then,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  the 
portal  guardian,  who  seemed  as  if  he  was  going  to 
drop  down  in  a  fit,  we  swept  him  aside,  and  mounted 
up  the  broad  and  soundless  stairs,  our  plebeian  feet 
sinking  deeply  into  the  velvet-pile  carpets.  Gaining 
the  upper  landing,  which  was  even  more  magnificently 
appointed  than  the  lower  hall,  we  filed  along  it,  and 
entered  a  stately  chamber,  with  painted  and  panelled 
ceiling,  and  furnished  with  the  sumptuousness  of  the 
Louis  Quinze  period.  Here  we  were  met  by  a  stately 
butler,  an  Englishman,  with  mutton-chop  whiskers 
and  spotless  linen.  He  fell  back  in  amazement  at 
our  unceremonious  intrusion,  and  demanded  to  know 
our  business. 

"We  wish  to  see  the  baron,"  I  said. 

"  That  is  impossible,  gentlemen,"  he  answered,  with 
the  suavity  of  his  race.    "  The  baron  is  much  occupied." 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  to  resolute  men,"  I  replied ; 
and  we  passed  on. 

The  butler  was  too  much  flabbergasted  to  do  more 
than  make  a  feeble  protest.  At  the  end  of  the  chamber 
hung  massive,  embossed  velvet  curtains,  screening  a 
doorway.  .Raising  the  curtains  we  found  ourselves 
in  another  lofty  and  richly  furnished  room,  where  a 
lady's-maid  confronted  us,  and,  like  the  butler  and 
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the  lackey,  appeared  stricken  with  an  all  but  paralyz- 
ing astonishment;  for  we  were  seven  men,  and 
obviously  uninvited  guests.  Moreover,  though  my  com- 
panions were  in  plain  clothes,  it  needed  no  very 
practised  eye  to  determine  that  they  represented  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  What  it  was  that  proclaimed 
this  it  is  difficult  to  put  into  so  many  words.  Suffice 
it  that  it  was  so,  and  the  woman's  expression  of  face 
indicated  that  she  smelt  a  rat,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase. 

"Kindly  direct  us  to  Monsieur  le  Baron's  room,"  I 
said. 

She  pointed  dumbly  to  a  side  door,  gorgeous  with 
decorated  panels.  Pressing  down  the  lever  handle 
we  flung  the  door  wide  and  entered.  At  that  moment 
the  baron,  attired  in  a  costly  robe,  was  reclining  on 
an  ottoman,  smoking  a  cigarette,  while  on  a  Turkish 
stool  beside  him  was  coffee,  and  a  boy  in  buttons 
stood  ready  to  do  his  slightest  bidding.  The  baron 
was  reading,  but  our  unannounced  entrance  so  startled 
him  that  the  book  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  sprang 
up  into  a  sitting  posture. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  he  demanded  in 
French. 

He  was  a  "tall,  gentlemanly-looking  man,"  and 
though  the  appearance  of  his  face  was  changed  by  a 
moustache  and  beard,  I  felt  sure,  comparing  him  with 
a  photograph  I  had,  that  he  was  the  "  Ambrose  Shed- 
lock"  who  had  stayed  at  the  London  Hotel  previous 
to  the  robbery  at  Prague,  Hamblin,  and  Co.'s  premises. 

"It  means,"  answered  one  of  my  colleagues,  "that 
we  arrest  you  on  suspicion  of  your  being  a  thief,  a 
forger,  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  an  adventurer." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  remarkable  cool- 
ness, as  he   put   his   half-burnt   cigarette   into   the 
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ash-tray,  and  proceeded  to  light  another.  "  This  is  a 
stupid  and  idiotic  mistake."  Then,  addressing  his 
page-boy,  he  said,  "  Henri,  giye  me  a  petit  verve."  The 
boy  went  to  a  buffet,  poured  out  a  glass  of  cognac, 
and  handed  it  to  his  master,  who  swallowed  the  liquor 
at  a  gulp,  and.  as  he  put  the  glass  down  he  laughed 
bitterly,  and  added,  "Eeally,  gentlemen,  this  farce  is 
so  absurd  that  I  cannot  help  laughing.  But  it  is 
proverbial  of  you  people  that  you  are  always  making 
blunders.  You  have  made  a  monumental  one  this 
time,  as  you  will  find  to  your  cost,  for  not  even  the 
police  of  this  police-and-spy-ridden  city  have  a  right 
to  intrude  themselves  into  a  nobleman's  dwelling  in 
such  a  brusque  fashion." 

"Well,  we  are  not  here  to  argue  the  point  with 
you,"  replied  my  colleague,  sternly.  "It  is  for  you 
to  disprove  the  charges  we  shall  bring  against  you, 
and  if  you  successfully  do  that  we  must  take  the  con- 
sequences of  our  blunder.  In  the  mean  time  you  will 
accompany  us." 

"  Where  to  ?  "  asked  the  baron,  showing  signs  now 
of  being  much  disturbed. 

"  To  the  station." 

"  Oh,  nonsense ; "  and  the  baron's  manner  changed. 
An  anger  light  gleamed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  glanced 
nervously  at  an  inlaid  chest  of  drawers  that  stood  in 
one  corner  of  the  apartment. 

"There  is  no  nonsense  about  it,"  said  the  police 
official,  as,  going  forward  a  pace  or  two,  he  laid  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  baron's  shoulder.  "You  are  a 
prisoner,"  he  added. 

For  a  moment  the  baron  seemed  as  if  he  meant 
to  resent  this ;  but  only  for  a  moment.  He  recognized 
the  tremendous  odds  against  him,  and  saw  that  three 
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of  the  other  men  had  drawn  revolvers  from  their 
pockets.  Instantly  he  was  all  suavity  again,  and, 
smiling  pleasantly,  said — 

"Of  course  I  shall  go  with  you;  but  permit  me 
first  to  have  a  word  in  private  with  Madame  la 
Baronne." 

"No,  that  cannot  be  permitted." 

"But  surely "  he  protested. 

"  I  have  spoken,"  answered  the  official.  "  You  may 
see  madame  in  our  presence ;  not  otherwise." 

The  baron  bowed;  then,  to  Henri,  said,  "Tell 
madame  to  come  here,  and  say  that  by  a  stupid 
mistake  I  have  been  arrested." 

The  boy  took  his  departure,  but  not  alone.  At  a 
sign  from  the  chief,  one  of  the  men  accompanied  him, 
and  when  the  baron  saw  this  his  countenance  fell 
again. 

In  about  ten  minutes  madame  sailed  into  the  room. 
She  was  a  fine-looking  woman,  but  painted  and  be- 
dizened. She  had  rings  on  nearly  all  her  fingers, 
and  costly  jewels  were  in  her  hair  and  round  her  neck. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  Israelite  about  her,  and 
very  little  indeed  about  the  baron.  The  woman  was 
in  great  distress.  She  asked  in  French  what  it  all 
meant.  Her  French  betrayed  an  unmistakable  British 
accent,  and  I  answered  her  in  English. 

"Your  husband  is  under  arrest.  He  is  suspected 
of  having  taken  part  in  the  great  robbery  of  diamonds 
more  than  a  year  ago  from  Prague,  Hamblin,  and 
Co.'s  premises  in  London." 

"  Oh,  humbug,  nonsense,  ridiculous  ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"That  is  what  I  say,  my  dear,"  put  in  the  baron, 
speaking  in  excellent  English  also.  "  Of  course  we 
shall  disprove   this   absurd    charge;    but   it    is    very 
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distressing.    However,  keep  your  courage  up,  my  love, 
and  be  careful." 

They  exchanged  significant  glances,  which  did  not 
escape  my  observation,  and  I  had  no  doubt  there 
was  an  understanding  between  them.  But  if  madame 
thought  she  was  to  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  place  she  must  have  been  woefully  disappointed 
when  it  was  announced  that  she  would  have  to  remain 
in  the  room  while  the  house  was  thoroughly  searched. 
The  Continental  police  do  not  do  things  by  halves 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  it  appeared  that  when  I 
applied  to  the  chef  de  police  he  had  already  had  the 
supposed  baron  under  surveillance  as  a  suspect.  But 
up  to  my  appearance  on  the  scene  they  had  not  been 
able  to  formulate  any  definite  charge  against  him. 
What  had  brought  him  under  suspicion  was  the  fact 
that  men  of  notoriously  bad  character  had  been  known 
to  visit  him.  Armed  as  I  was  with  certain  particulars 
which  left  little  doubt  that  the  baron  was  an  ad- 
venturer of  a  very  dangerous  type,  the  chef  gathered 
at  once  that  he  would  be  justified  in  taking  every 
possible  means  to  get  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
baron's  roguery.  And  of  course  it  was  not  likely  he 
would  overlook  the  strong  probability  that  such 
evidence  would  be  got  in  the  house  itself.  Conse- 
quently we  were  fully  authorized  to  take  the  steps 
we  did.  But  I  don't  think  any  of  us  was  prepared 
for  the  astounding  state  of  matters  the  search  was  to 
reveal.  Though  for  myself  I  may  say  that  when  I 
arrived  in  Brussels,  I  was  convinced  that  if  I  laid 
hands  on  the  baron,  alias  Ambrose  Shedlock,  and  a 
host  of  other  aliases,  the  capture  would  prove  of  the 
highest  importance.  To  proceed,  however,  with  the 
narrative.     The  baron  protested  his  innocence  with 
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the  energy  of  a  desperate  cause,  and  he  pleaded,  en- 
treated, prayed  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  few  letters 
and  put  his  affairs  in  order  before  being  removed. 
But  he  might  just  as  well  have  appealed  to  the  heavens 
to  rain  down  fire  upon  us.  The  law,  as  represented 
by  those  stern  men,  was  stone  deaf  and  adamant. 
And  though  he  cried  out  in  fierce  indignation  against 
what  he  termed  the  "  brutal  insult,"  he  was  handcuffed, 
after  the  page-boy,  in  obedience  to  orders,  had  brought 
him  his  boots,  coat,  and  hat.  And  finally,  when  he 
saw  that  there  could  be  no  further  delay,  he  passed 
through  the  gilded  rooms,  down  the  heavily  carpeted 
stairs,  into  the  hall,  where  the  amazed  servants  had 
gathered  in  a  group,  but  none  looked  more  stupefied 
with  surprise  and  horror  than  the  gold  and  crimson 
lickey,  whose  pride  was  wounded  to  the  quick,  and 
whose  dignity  was  crushed  as  it  had  never  been 
crushed  before.  Two  men  carefully  guarded  the  baron, 
whose  heart  must  have  turned  to  lead  as  he  went 
forth  from  his  marble  halls  with  the  gyves  of  ignominy 
upon  his  wrists,  and  realizing,  as  he  must  have  realized, 
that  the  game  was  up.  He  had  staked  heavily  and 
lost. 

The  five  of  us  who  remained  behind  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  our  task.  The  servants  were  all 
ordered  to  assemble  in  the  hall,  and  stir  not,  at  the 
peril  of  their  liberty  The  great  door  was  locked 
and  the  key  taken  away,  so  that  they  could  have  no 
communication  with  the  outer  world.  Madame  was 
confined  to  her  boudoir.  Then  we  began  with  the 
baron's  smoking-room,  and  in  the  little  chest  of 
drawers  I  have  referred  to  were  several  loaded  re- 
volvers, and  the  search  proceeded.  An  immense  mass 
of    correspondence    and    documents    was    seized    for 
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future  examination.  There  were  letters  written  in 
numerous  languages,  including  Kussian,Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  even  Chinese.  As  our  labours  continued,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  we  had  brought  to  light  a  gigantic 
system  of  crime,  which  had  been  so  well-organized 
that  it  had  almost  been  reduced  to  a  science.  In  a 
room,  which  we  gathered  from  the  servants  was  sacred 
to  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  house,  we  discovered 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  valuable 
property,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  precious 
stones  and  jewellery  of  all  kinds.  And  from  a  secret 
drawer  in  a  bureau  we  brought  to  light  a  quantity 
of  the  Brazillian  brilliants  which  had  composed  the 
tiara.  There  was  now  no  longer  a  doubt  that  the 
arch-plotter  in  that  cleverly  arranged  robbery  was  safe 
in  the  grip  of  the  law ;  but  evidence  was  forthcoming 
that,  while  he  was  the  head,  the  band  he  controlled 
was  a  numerous  one,  and  some  of  them  we  had 
already  captured  in  London.  But  others  remained  to 
be  secured. 

The  work  of  mastering  all  the  details  of  the 
stupendous  business  in  wrong-doing  carried  on  by 
this  prince  of  rogues  was  a  long  and  arduous  one; 
but,  bit  by  bit,  this  and  that  was  pieced  together,  and 
by  the  aid  of  letters,  documents,  books,  and  memo- 
randa, of  which  there  were  sufficient  to  fill  a  large 
waggon,  we  gradually  learnt  to  what  an  extraordinary 
extent,  intellect,  ability,  and  cleverness  had  been 
exercised  in  order  that  a  band  of  men  might  live  in 
luxury  and  ease  by  wrong-doing,  rather  than  exert 
themselves  and  use  their  talents  to  honest  and  better 
purposes.  And  seldom  have  the  annals  of  crime 
furnished  us  with  a  more  startling  illustration  of  the 
aphorism   that   "the   evil-doer   can   never   prosper." 
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Better  a  thousand  times  that  a  man  should  live  in 
honest  poverty  than  seek  to  clothe  himself  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows.  Though 
occasionally  some  few  who  do  evil  may  escape  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  end,  the 
majority  must  be  overtaken  and  expiate  their  crimes 
in  shame  and  disgrace.  Not  to  weary  my  readers,  I 
may  summarize  the  sequel  to  this  strange  story. 

Having  got  hold  of  the  main  threads,  we  were  en- 
abled slowly  but  surely  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein ; 
and,  having  got  on  the  trail,  I  followed  it  step  by  step, 
each  step  bringing  to  light  new  features  which  seemed 
more  astonishing  than  those  we  already  knew. 

The  prime  mover  in  the  gigantic  conspiracy  of 
wickedness  was  "Baron  von  Hentschel,"  though  he 
was  not  a  baron,  nor  was  his  name  Hentschel,  and  of 
course  had  no  legitimate  right  whatever  to  the  prefix 
of  "von,"  which  in  Germany  indicates  nobility.  His 
real  name  was  Fritz  Schmidt.  He  belonged  to  a 
very  good  German-Swiss  family,  and  had  been  born 
in  Zurich,  where  his  father  followed  the  profession  of 
the  law.  Fritz  had  received  a  good  education,  and 
studied  for  some  time  at  Bohn,  where  he  showed 
remarkable  aptitude  as  a  linguist.  Keturning  to  his 
native  town  he  became  a  teacher  in  a  public  school. 
But  he  had  patrician  tastes ;  he  was  fond  of  luxury ; 
he  loved  ease.  The  drudgery  of  a  teacher's  life  did 
not  suit  him,  and  he  soon  found  himself  unoccupied. 
His  father,  although  not  wealthy,  had  means,  and  he 
sent  him  to  travel  about  the  world  for  a  time.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  very  worst  thing  that  could  have  been 
done.  The  naturally  indolent  and  luxury-loving  Fritz, 
having  once  partaken  of  the  sweets  of  idleness,  was 
not    likely    to    return    readily    to    any    position    of 
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dependence.  His  ambition  grew  with  his  travels.  He 
determined  to  soar  to  great  heights ;  bnt  the  road  of 
honesty  that  might  have  led  thereto  was  too  laborious, 
too  slow  for  him,  and  he  resolved  to  live  by  his  wits. 
In  the  process  of  time  he  dubbed  himself  a  baron, 
and  prefixed  "von"  before  his  assumed  name  of 
Hentschel,  which,  however,  was  only  one  of  many 
names  he  passed  under  from  time  to  time.  While  in 
England  he  formed  the  acqaintance  of  a  lady  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  draper ;  but,  like  Fritz,  she  was 
discontented  with  her  lot  in  life.  She  wanted  to  be 
a  grand  lady,  and  she  completely  fell  under  the  mes- 
meric influence  of  his  narrated  dreams  of  splendour, 
and  consented  to  link  her  fate  to  his  for  good  or 
evil.  In  time  she  bore  him  a  son,  who  was  brought 
up  in  Trance.  By  the  time  this  son  verged  on  man- 
hood's estate  his  father  and  mother  were  engaged  in  a 
stupendous  enterprise  of  enriching  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  their  fellow-beings. 

At  this  period  they  were  known  as  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  von  Hentschel,  and  Fritz  adopted  the  Jewish 
persuasion  for  reasons  which  no  doubt  seemed  to  him 
good  from  his  point  of  view.  They  then  inhabited 
a  comparatively  modest  establishment  in  the  city  of 
Antwerp.  But,  with  the  expansion  of  their  schemes, 
they  shifted  their  ground  to  Brussels,  and  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  palatial  residence  where  I 
found  them.  They  tried  hard  at  first  to  get  into 
"  society,"  but  society  would  have  none  of  them,  and 
so  they  formed  a  little  world  of  their  own. 

The  "  baron  "  now  became  notorious  as  a  speculator, 
company  promoter,  and  goodness  know  what;  but, 
though  most  of  the  things  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  came  to  grief,  he  strangely  enough  went  on 
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flourishing,  until  the  tongue  of  rumour  and  scandal 
began  to  whisper  some  unkind  things,  and  yet  every- 
one was  afraid  to  formulate  anything  like  a  distinct 
charge  against  the  baron,  whose  lavish  style  of  living 
and  seeming  wealth  attracted  a  large  following  of 
sycophants  and  mammon  worshippers.  When  at  last 
the  bubble  was  pricked,  how  loud  were  the  exclama- 
tions of  virtuous  horror  and  righteous  indignation 
by  the  hypocrites  who  had  been  only  too  glad  to  feast 
at  his  grand  banquets. 

Whilst  I  assiduously  worked  away  to  piece  link  to 
link  in  the  powerful  chain  I  was  slowly  winding  round 
the  arch-adventurer,  the  Brussels  police  were  scarcely 
less  active ;  and,  having  got  a  clue,  they  began  to  bring 
home  to  him  crime  after  crime,  most  of  them  betraying 
an  originality  of  conception  which  made  one  grieved 
to  think  it  had  been  so  mis-applied.  I  saw,  of  course, 
that  if  the  Belgian  police  established  their  accusations, 
the  enterprising  "  baron  "  would  in  all  probability  pay 
the  debt  of  nature  before  I  could  produce  him  in  an 
English  court.  But  I  had  netted  three  of  his  band, 
and  was  hopeful  of  securing  more. 

As  the  work  went  on  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
"  Ambrose  Shedlock  "  of  London  was  the  "  Baron  von 
Hentschel "  of  Brussels.  But  in  London  he  appeared 
with  a  clean-shaved  face,  save  a  small  and  graceful 
moustache.  Associated  with  him  in  that  wondrous 
piece  of  villainy,  which  had  for  its  object  the  carry- 
ing off  the  tiara  of  diamonds  which  should  have  been 
worn  by  the  Empress  of  Brazil,  were  at  least  a  dozen 
men.  Amongst  them  were  two  clever  rogues,  who 
passed  under  the  names  respectively  of  John  Smithson 
and  Bobert  Arkwright,  and  they  managed  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  very  ingenious  mechanic  named  Job 
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Fallowfield,  who  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  was 
employed  for  a  long  time  in  a  big  engineering  estab- 
lishment  there.     Growing   dissatisfied,    however,    he 
shifted  his  quarters  to  London,  and  started  a  little 
place  on  his  own  account.     His  services  were  secured 
to  manufacture  a  very  remarkable  and  very  effective 
drill,  which  was  subsequently  used  for  cutting  a  hole 
in  the  safe.     Since  the  commission  of  the  crime  the 
man  who  had  called  himself  "Arkwright"  had  died, 
and  Smithson  had  disappeared,  enriched  no  doubt  by 
the  plunder.     Another  rascal  whose  services  were  en- 
listed, and  who  was  destined  to  ultimately  give  them 
away,  as  the  saying  is,  was  a  man  whose  real  name 
was  James  Plant,  who  had  already  suffered  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  burglary,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  expert  burglars  in  London.     He  was  the 
man  I   came  to  know  as  Jacob   Johnson,   and   who 
lived  out   of  the   Old   Kent   Koad.     He  had  a  son 
Walter,  who  was  also  mixed  up  in  the  job.     Previous 
to    the    robbery    this    interesting    family  resided  at 
Acacia  Cottage,  near  London  Fields.     The  son   had 
also   suffered   imprisonment.     It   was    Walter    Plant 
and  his  father  who  did  most  of  the  heavy  work  on 
that  fateful  night  when  Prague,  Hamblin,  and  Co.'s 
premises  were  entered.     It  was  Walter  who  got  into 
the  strong  room  when  the  hole  had  been  cut  in  the 
door,   and   it   was   he  who  appropriated  as  an  extra 
share   of  the  swag  the  tray  full  of  precious  stones. 
It  appeared  that  the  father  got  to  know  of  this  sub- 
sequently, and  strongly  advised  his  son  not  to  attempt 
to  dispose  of  them  for  some  time.     Walter  acted  on 
this  advice,  and  hid  them,  but  would  not  say  what 
he  had  done  with  them.     A  few  weeks  later  he  was 
arrested  for  another  affair  in  the  city,  and  the  case 
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being  proved  against  him  up  to  the  hilt,  and  as  he 
had  been  previously  convicted,  he  was  sentenced  to 
fifteen  years'  penal  servitude. 

The  young  man  known  as  "Bradley"  was  the 
Baron  von  Hentschel's  son.  He  had  previously  lived 
in  England  for  some  time,  and  had  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  a  Miss  Lumsden,  known  to  me  afterwards  as 
Mrs.  Blanche  Stanley.  She  belonged  to  good  people, 
but  was  overcome  by  young  Schmidt,  alias  Pinet,  alias 
many  other  names.  It  appeared  that  he  did  not  go 
to  the  Prague,  Hamblin's  place  on  the  night  of  the 
robbery  as  he  was  suffering  from  a  bad  sore  throat; 
but  he  was  in  London.  He  helped  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  job,  and  it  was  he  who  drew  up  a  plan 
of  the  premises,  and  made  a  design  for  the  drill,  so 
of  course  he  shared  in  the  plunder. 

And  now  comes  not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of 
this  extraordinary  story  of  evil.  When  the  chief 
actors  in  the  drama  had  finished  their  exploit  they 
betook  themselves  abroad,  but  strangely  enough  left 
behind  them  at  the  Victoria  railwav-station  the  baa- 
which  was  destined  to  prove  their  undoing.  That 
bag  contained  the  drill,  two  or  three  jemmies,  a  crow- 
bar, some  steel  wedges,  a  dark  lantern  or  two,  and 
the  plan  of  the  premises.  It  was  through  youno- 
Fritz  Schmidt's  carelessness  that  it  was  left  behind, 
as  he  had  been  specially  charged  to  take  care  of  it, 
the  intention  being  that  it  should  be  dropped  over- 
board into  the  English  Channel,  as  the  fugitives 
crossed  in  the  steamer.  "When  something  like  a  vear 
had  passed,  Mrs.  Schmidt,  alias  "Blanche  Stanley," 
returned  to  London  to  see  a  sister  who  was  in  a  dying 
state,  and  she  received  instructions  from  her  lord  and 
master  to  go  to  the  station,  recover  the  bag,  and  give 
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it  into  the  possession  of  "  Jacob  Johnson,"  with  whom 
Schmidt  had  kept  up  a  correspondence,  hoping 
ultimately  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  share  of  the 
stones  which  young  Plant  had  appropriated.  Johnson 
had  been  very  well  provided  for,  but  his  cupidity 
overcame  his  discretion,  and  the  same  remark  applied 
to  Schmidt.  Thinking  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger,  he  ventured  back  to  the  British  metropolis  to 
have  an  interview  with  "Johnson,"  in  the  hope  that 
some  scheme  might  be  devised  for  recovering  the 
precious  stones  for  which  they  both  yearned.  Schmidt 
promised  to  pay  "Johnson"  one  thousand  pounds  in 
solid  hard  cash  if  the  stones  could  be  found,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  take  them  abroad.  And  so,  after  much 
discussion,  they  decided  to  journey  to  Dartmoor,  where 
young  Plant  was  serving  his  sentence.  They  hoped 
by  means  of  corrupting  one  of  the  warders  of  the 
great  prison  to  communicate  with  the  convict,  and 
induce  him  to  reveal  the  hiding-place  of  the  stones. 
In  this  they  were  perfectly  successful,  but  after  that 
I  spoilt  their  little  game.  And  thanks  to  Schmidt's 
fatuousness — which,  however,  was  only  in  consonance 
with  the  ways  of  nearly  all  criminals — I  was  enabled 
to  give  justice  her  due. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  told  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Looking  upon  "Blanche  Stanley"  as  I  did, 
as  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  record  that  she  was  acquitted.  But  young 
Schmidt  and  the  elder  Plant  both  got  their  deserts. 
Fallowfield  was  also  arrested  and  imprisoned,  while 
the  wretched  warder  who  had  betrayed  his  trust  was 
severely  punished. 

As  the  Belgian  police  had  a  heavy  account  to 
settle  with  the  baron  and  his  lady-love,  those  two 
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worthies  were  destined  to  languish  for  many  years  in 
Belgian  prisons.  Much  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
property  found  in  the  baron's  residence  in  Brussels 
was  claimed  by  the  legitimate  owners,  and  about  half 
the  diamonds  of  the  tiara  were  recovered  by  Prague, 
Hamblin,  and  Co.  What  had  become  of  the  others 
was  never  known.  They  had  probably  been  disposed 
of  in  some  eastern  country.  To  those  that  were  re- 
covered, Prague,  Hamblin  added  some  very  choice 
specimens,  so  that  a  new  tiara  was  manufactured,  and 
in  due  course  presented  to  her  majesty,  the  Empress 
of  Brazil. 
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What  a  wild  night  that  was;  the  17th  of  February, 
1868;  a  savage  night  truly,  and  awful  with  the 
demoniacal  fury  of  the  warring  elements.  From 
somewhere  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  Northern 
Pole  a  hurricane  had  swept,  bent  on  destruction,  and 
in  its  giant  might  had  so  lashed  the  Atlantic  that 
the  ocean,  like  an  untamed  beast,  broke  into  a 
maddened  roar,  and  upheaved  its  mountainous  waves 
as  if  to  wash  from  the  heavens  themselves,  the 
shuddering  stars  that  seemed  to  peep  affrighted  from 
the  rents  in  the  ragged  scud.  It  was  an  exciting 
night  for  mariners,  and  that  cruel,  bitter  storm  wind 
added  largely  to  England's  wreck-roll. 

Plunging  into  the  troughs,  and  anon  rising  on  her 
stern  until  she  seemed  to  stand  perfectly  upright, 
the  staunch  steamship  Roman  Empire,  struggled 
bravely  on  towards  her  destination — Liverpool.  She 
had  come  from  the  West  Indies,  and  was  heavily 
laden  with  sugar,  principally.  But  her  builders  had 
builded  her  well  and  strong,  otherwise  she  would  surely 
have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  as  a  wreck 
on  that  tempestuous  night.  And  yet  even  the 
Roman  Empire,  sturdy  and  strong  as  she  was,  had 
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very  hard  work  indeed  to  hold  her  own  against  the 
giant  forces  that  were  contending  on  the  black  waste 
of  waters.  Her  engines  could  only  be  kept  at  half 
speed,  because,  when  she  "  plunged  her  nose  into  it," 
as  sailors  say,  her  stern  was  raised  clear  of  the  water, 
and  then  the  screw  revolved  at  such  a  fearful  rate 
that  it  threatened  to  shiver  the  strong  ship  to  match- 
wood ;  consequently  she  was  "  slowed  down,"  and  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  keep  her  from  falling  into 
the  troughs  of  the  seas. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  for  every  one  concerned  in 
the  management  of  the  ship ;  and  the  skipper — a 
thorough  "salt,"  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the 
soles  of  his  boots,  had  sleeplessly  kept  watch  and 
ward  on  the  bridge  for  a  spell  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours.  Indeed,  it  is  nothing  more  than  his  due 
to  say  that  but  for  his  splendid  seamanship,  and  his 
tireless  vigilance,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Roman  Empire 
would  have  weathered  that  historical  storm.  For 
though  she  was  well-built  and  well-found  in  every 
respect,  yet  she  was  overloaded,  as  the  "Plimsoll 
Mark"  had  not  then  been  invented,  and  sugar  being 
a  dead  weight,  is  a  bad  cargo  in  stormy  weather, 
especially  if  it  should  happen  to  get  damp,  for  then 
it  becomes  a  sodden  mass,  and  plays  mischief  with 
the  pumps.  However,  on  this  occasion,  nothing  of 
the  kind  happened,  and  though  the  good  ship 
laboured,  and  strained  in  a  somewhat  alarming  way, 
she  proved  her  toughness;  while  the  eagle  eye  and 
quick  brain  of  the  splendid  skipper  were  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  the  way  he  handled  his  vessel,  during, 
admittedly,  the  fiercest  storm  that  had  swept  the 
Atlantic  for  a  long  time,  was  a  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered.    It  may  be  said  without  irreverence  that  that 
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one  man  held  the  lives  of  a  hundred  fellow-beings  in 
his  hand,  for  all  told  there  were  a  hundred  persons 
on  board,  including  sixty  passengers,  of  which  number 
I  formed  a  unit. 

The  business  that  had  taken  me  to  the  West 
Indies  was  a  very  curious  one,  as  I  shall  presently 
show ;  but  my  introductory  remarks  are  not  an  un- 
fitting prologue  to  the  thrilling  story  I  have  to  tell. 

Accustomed  to  travel  as  T  was,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  was  particularly  incommoded  by  the  pitching  and 
tossing  of  the  sorely  tried  steamer ;  and  I  infinitely 
preferred  the  wind-swept  and  sea-washed  upper  deck 
to  the  stuffy  "  below,"  where  many  of  the  unfortunate 
passengers  groaned  in  the  agonies  of  sea-sickness,  or 
moaned  and  prayed  from  an  all-absorbing  fear  that 
their  hours' were  numbered  and  the  ocean  bed  would 
be  their  grave.  For  myself  I  had  obtained  the 
captain's  permission  to  be  on  the  bridge,  where  a 
weather-screen  afforded  me  some  shelter  from  the 
lashing  of  the  wind  and  the  spume  of  the  sea.  I 
did  not  attempt  speech  with  the  brave  mariner  who 
did  his  duty  so  faithfully  and  well ;  but  my  interest 
was  divided  between  watching  him  and  the  gigantic 
waves,  which  every  now  and  then  seemed  to  make  a 
furious  charge  at  us,  as  if  determined  that  we  should 
be  overwhelmed.  But  the  lordly  craft  would  spring 
up,  and,  as  it  were,  leap  on  to  the  crests  of  these 
tumbling  rollers,  and  then,  shaking  herself  free  of  the 
tons  of  water  that  poured  upon  her  decks,  she  snorted 
out  defiance  from  her  salt-encrusted  funnel,  and  still 
ploughed  on. 

It  is  a  natural  assumption  that  every  human  being 
in  that  little  floating  world  was  anxious  that  his  life 
should  not  be  extinguished  in  those  dark  and  troubled 
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waters ;  and  maybe  many  a  one  breathed  a  silent 
prayer  that  he  might  be  spared  to  greet  once  more 
the  dear  ones  who  watched  and  waited  for  his  coming. 
But  there  was  one  exception.  Up  the  after  com- 
panionway  a  haggard  care-worn  man  crept ;  and, 
glancing  fore  and  aft  for  a  brief  moment,  he  sprang 
out  on  to  the  wet  and  slippery  deck,  falling  as  he 
did  so ;  but,  quickly  regaining  his  feet,  he  climbed  on 
to  the  rail  by  the  mizzen  shrouds  and  hurled  himself 
forth  into  the  night  of  death.  I  witnessed  the  act, 
and  actually,  or  in  fancy,  I  heard  the  cry  of  wild 
despair  that  went  up  to  the  watching  stars  from  the 
lips  of  the  poor  human  atom  as  he  rushed  out  of  life. 
Needless  to  say  he  was  seen  no  more ;  nor  was  it 
possible  to  do  anything  whatever  to  try  and  rescue 
the  suicide  from  the  grave  he  sought.  It  was  a 
startling  and  terrible  act,  and  the  mise  en  scene, 
heightened  its  dramatic  effect. 

The  night  waxed  and  waned.  When  morning 
came  a  glaring  sun  lit  up  the  storm-tossed  sea  with 
a  strange  light ;  but  the  gale  had  spent  itself,  and 
its  traces  were  only  visible  in  the  wild  waste  ot 
waters,  beneath  which  one  soul-stricken  wretch  of  our 
number  had  found  that  rest  which  the  world  cannot 
give. 

With  the  dawn  and  the  lessening  of  the  wind  our 
engines  were  put  at  full  speed;  ere  the  day  was 
done  the  sea  calmed  down  considerably,  and  without 
further  incident  worth  chronicling  we  pursued  our 
passage,  reaching  Liverpool  in  due  course,  having  to 
pick  our  way  "  dead  slow  "  up  the  Mersey,  through  a 
thick,  yellow  unctuous  fog  that  seemed  to  wet  one's 
very  marrow.  It  was  in  hideous  contrast  to  the 
bright  sun,  the  blue  sea3  the  brilliant  colouring,  and 
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the  splendid  atmosphere  of  the  West  Indies.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  dropped  anchor 
abreast  of  the  landing  stage,  and  the  voyage  was 
over.     With  this  introduction  I  will  proceed  with 

The  Stoey. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1855,  a  gentleman  named 
Charles  Garton  Pennefather,  returned  to  England 
from  India,  where  he  had  spent  many  years  of  his 
life  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company. 
Although  in  the  prime  of  manhood  he  had  been 
compelled  to  throw  up  his  appointment,  owing  to  an 
affection  of  the  eyes,  for  which  he  had  tried  all  sorts 
of  treatment  without  deriving  any  benefit ;  and  as 
the  complaint  seemed  incurable,  and  he  was  incapa- 
citated from  carrying  out  his  duties,  he  was  called 
upon  to  send  in  his  resignation,  which  perforce  he 
did,  and  he  left  India  with  a  pension.  Not  that  he 
needed  the  pension,  for  he  had  been  a  shrewd  specu- 
lative man,  and  had  managed  to  acquire  something 
like  a  fortune,  though  he  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  "niggardly." 

Up  to  this  period  he  had  remained  single,  and  his 
closer  blood  relations  being  dead,  he  took  a  strong 
dislike  to  all  the  others  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  anxious  to  get  his  money  from  him.  Soon 
after  his  return  home  he  purchased  a  small  property 
situated  on  Beaver's  Hill,  near  Southampton,  of  which 
town  he  was  a  native.  On  this  property  he  erected 
a  quasi- bungalow,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  his 
Anglo-Indian  habits,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  to 
some  extent,  as  he  had  brought  home  with  him  two 
Indian  servants,  though  one  died  soon  after,  and  the 
other,   fearing  the   climate,  returned  to  India   three 
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years  later.  He  was  a  fretful,  fuming  sort  of  man; 
the  ophthalmic  complaint  from  which  he  suffered, 
together,  no  doubt,  with  a  "curried"  liver,  helped 
considerably  to  sour  his  temper ;  and  he  anathematized 
the  climate,  the  people,  the  country — everything,  in 
fact.  His  irritability  caused  him  to  lead  a  sort  of 
isolated  life,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  not  only 
eccentric,  but  disagreeable  in  the  extreme.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  this  was  a  somewhat  harsh 
judgment,  for  it  would  appear  that  he  was  really  a 
kind-hearted  man,  and  could  be  generous  when  he 
liked. 

After  some  years,  feeling  his  isolation  and  loneli- 
ness; and  the  affection  of  his  eyes  becoming  so  bad 
that  he  was  threatened  with  total  blindness,  he 
advertised  for  a  lady  housekeeper,  and  amongst  the 
applicants  was  a  lady  only  a  year  or  two  his  junior. 
Her  name  was  Laura  Shapcot ;  she  described  herself 
as  a  childless  widow,  her  husband  having  been  dead 
about  two  years.  Mr.  Pennefather,  being  satisfied 
with  her,  engaged  her,  and  six  months  later,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  neighbours,  he  led  her  to  the 
altar,  while  four  months  from  that  time,  to  the  horror 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  the  lady  presented  her  liege  lord 
with  a  son. 

Of  course  the  white-souled  ones  and  the  stainless 
puritans  shrieked  in  chorus  with  the  dreadful  Mrs. 
Grundy,  and  equally  of  course  the  Anglo-Indian  and 
his  household  were  shunned.  The  immaculate  people 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  ceased  to  do 
so ;  and  the  whole  neighbourhood,  with  a  hypocritical 
uplifting  of  the  eyes,  exclaimed,  "Shocking."  But 
all  this  tabooing  and  outpouring  of  righteous  wrath 
on  the  part  of  the  self-elected  saints  did  not  affect 
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Mr.  Pennefather ;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  it  did,  lie  was 
able  to  preserve  an  outward  display  of  profound  in- 
difference, mingled  with  supreme  contempt.  The 
lady  he  had  chosen  to  share  his  fortunes,  gave  him 
every  satisfaction  apparently,  and  he  was  contented 
and  happy. 

Six  months  passed,  when  a  second  sensation  was 
furnished  by  the  Pennefather  establishment  as  food 
for  the  gossips.  Mr.  Pennefather  and  his  wife  had 
gone  to  London,  mainly  with  the  object  of  consulting 
an  eminent  specialist  with  reference  to  Mr.  Penne- 
father's  eyes.  Two  days  after  they  had  left  home, 
they  were  requested  by  telegraph  to  return  immedi- 
ately as  something  had  happened.  They  thereupon 
took  the  next  train  back  to  find  that  the  "some- 
thing "  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  their  infant  child. 

From  the  information  that  was  gathered  at  the 
time,  it  appeared  that  one  evening,  the  nurse-maid, 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  baby,  left 
him  sleeping  calmly  in  his  cot,  which  stood  in  a 
small  room  leading  out  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennefather's 
bedroom.  One  of  the  other  servants  had  undertaken 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  baby  until  the  nurse's  return ; 
she  having  accompanied  her  sweetheart  to  the  theatre. 
The  servant  who  was  deputizing  for  the  nurse  went 
upstairs — according  to  her  own  account — two  or  three 
times,  and  each  time  found  the  child  sleeping 
serenely.  But  at  last,  to  her  horror,  she  noticed,  on 
paying  another  visit  to  the  room,  that  the  cot  was 
empty,  the  window  open,  and  the  child  gone. 
Instantly  she  gave  an  alarm ;  the  grounds  were 
searched,  but  no  signs  of  the  child  were  discovered. 
That  he  had  been  carried  off  was  clear  enough.    The 
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window  of  his  room,  which  was  a  French  window — 
opened  on  to  a  verandah.  Against  this  verandah  a 
ladder  had  been  reared,  and  by  that  means  the 
abduction  had  been  effected.  The  ladder  belonged 
to  the  establishment,  and  was  generally  kept  reared 
against  the  wall  in  the  stableyard. 

When  Pennefather  and  his  wife  arrived  they  were 
in  a  great  state  of  mind.  By  some  inconceivable 
fatuousness  the  servants  had  given  no  notice  to  the 
police,  consequently  whoever  had  taken  the  child 
away  had  got  a  good  start.  Nevertheless  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts of  the  child,  and  a  considerable  reward  was 
offered  for  any  information  that  would  lead  to  his 
recovery.  But  everybody  remained  dumb.  No  tale 
nor  tidings  were  forthcoming. 

It  was  thought  probable  that  a  tribe  of  gipsies 
who  had  long  been  encamped  on  the  common,  might 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  business,  and  means  were 
taken  to  find  out  if  that  was  so ;  but  the  result  was 
the  exoneration  of  the  gypsies  from  any  suspicion. 
This  of  course  increased  the  mystery,  for  it  was 
difficult  to  suggest  the  object  which  had  induced 
any  one  to  steal  the  infant. 

The  people  who  conducted  the  inquiry  at  the  time 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  whoever  was  guilty  of 
the  crime,  it  had  been  well  premeditated,  and  carefully 
planned ;  while  a  knowledge  of  the  premises,  no  less 
than  of  the  movements  of  the  family,  had  been 
acquired.  The  whole  business  in  short  pointed  to  a 
very  cunning  scheme,  the  real  purpose  of  which 
could  not  even  be  guessed  at.  Necessarily  all  the 
means  that  could  be  thought  of  were  adopted  with 
a   view   to   recovering   the   stolen    baby ;    but   these 
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means  proved  unavailing.  The  search  was  fruitless, 
and  those  people  who  had  at  first  been  most  sanguine, 
had  to  confess  that  they  were  absolutely  baffled. 
They  complained,  and  very  properly  so,  of  the  delay 
that  had  taken  place  between  the  discovery  of  the 
abduction,  and  the  police  being  informed  of  the  crime. 
This  delay  had  unfortunately  enabled  the  wretches 
to  have  a  good  start,  and  it  was  only  too  obvious 
they  had  availed  themselves  to  the  fullest  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of  getting  clear. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  affair  caused  a  good  deal 
of  gossip  in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  for  the 
proverbial  nine  days  Southampton  was  greatly  excited 
over  it,  and  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  purpose 
which  the  abductors  hoped  to  serve  in  carrying  off 
the  child.  Naturally  there  were  many  theories,  all 
more  or  less  extravagant,  some  even  ridiculous;  but 
strangely  enough  the  consensus  of  opinion  amongst 
the  general  public  was,  that  the  gypsies  on  the 
common  had  had  a  hand  in  it.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  however,  the  most  careful  and  searching 
inquiries  had  failed  to  elicit  anything  calculated  to 
justify  suspicion  being  directed  against  the  nomads. 

Mr.  Pennefather  felt  the  loss  of  his  child  very 
keenly ;  and  when  months  passed  away  and  there 
were  still  no  tidings  of  the  missing  boy,  the  poor 
father  became  broken-hearted.  A  year  elapsed,  and 
then  one  day  Mr.  Pennefather  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  which  bore  the  Paris  postmark,  and  ran  as 
follows : — 

"Sir, — You  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  learn  that 
your  child  is  well  and  happy.  Since  the  day  he  was 
taken  from  you  for  a  special  object,  he  has  been  well 
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taken  care  of  and  looked  after:  bnt  the  time  has 
now  come  when  he  will  be  restored  to  yon.  on  certain 
conditions.  The  first  of  these  is.  that  you  send  a 
bank  draft  for  the  sum  of  fire  thousand  pounds,  drawn 
upon  the  credit  Lyonnais  at  Paris,  and  made  payable 
to  Albert  Due.  Secondly,  you  send  the  advice,  and 
authorization  to  draw  the  money,  addressed,  Monsieur 
Albert  Due,  Poste  Eestante,  Paris.  Thirdly,  that 
three  days  after  the  money  has  been  remitted  you 
allow  your  wife  to  journey  to  Paris.  Ton  will  notify 
by  what  train  she  will  travel;  and  on  her  arrival 
at  the  Grare  du  Xord,  a  lady  will  meet  her,  and  hand 
the  child  to  her.  Xo  questions  will  be  asked  and 
none  answered.  And  lastly,  you  must  give  a  solemn 
assurance  in  your  reply  that  when  you  have  got 
your  boy  back  you  will  let  the  matter  rest  there, 
and  that  you  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  legal 
proceedings. 

"On  the  fourth  day  from  your  receiving  this  your 
answer  must  reach  the  writer.  It  must  be  sent  to 
Albert  Due,  Poste  Eestante,  Paris.  Should  a  favour- 
able answer  not  be  sent  you  will  never  again  hear 
anvthing  more  of  your  child.  The  conditions  herein 
laid  down  are  unalterable.  Ton  must  adhere  strictly 
to  them  if  you  want  the  child  restored  to  you." 

This  audacious  and  impudent  attempt  to  blackmail 
necessarily  incensed  Mr.  Pennefather,  whose  feelings 
had  already  been  cruelly  outraged.  Unfortunately 
for  himself,  however,  he  allowed  his  indignation  to 
betrav  him  into  a  foolish  act :  for,  moved  by  a  sudden 
impulse  of  wrath,  he  wrote  off  immediately  to  "  Albert 
Due,  Poste  Eestante,  Paris,"  saying,  that  he  would 
not    pay    any  such    sum    as    that  demanded ;    and 
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peremptorily  requesting  the  restoration  of  his  child 
without  further  delay. 

Having  posted  this  rash  answer,  the  next  thing 
he  did  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  police  the 
letter  he  had  received  from  Paris.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  local 
authorities  could  not  make  up  their  minds  for  some 
days  whether  to  act  upon  the  letter  or  not.  And  at 
last,  when  they  had  let  a  precious  week  slip  by,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  police  in  Paris, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  one  from  "Albert  Due,"  and 
requesting  that  steps  might  be  taken  at  once  to  try 
and  discover  "  Albert  Due,"  if  such  a  person  existed. 

This  fatuous  proceeding,  as  might  be  supposed, 
resulted  in  nothing.  Instead  of  liming  the  twig  for 
the  wary  bird,  which  could  have  been  caught,  no 
doubt,  with  a  little  clever  finessing,  they  frightened 
it  away,  and  in  such  a  bungling  manner  had  this 
been  done,  that  "  Monsieur  Albert  Due "  took  good 
care  to  lie  perdu,  for  he  was  obviously  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  be  caught  with  chaff,  at  any  rate,  not  chaff  of 
that  kind.  A  cleverly  contrived  snare  might  have 
trapped  him ;  but  the  chance  of  doing  so  was  allowed 
to  be  lost.  The  subsequent  excuse  advanced  by  those 
Avho  ought  to  have  known  better  was,  that  the  letter 
from  Paris  was  looked  upon,  in  the  first  instance,  as 
a  stupid  hoax.  How  people  in  their  sane  senses 
could  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  the 
meanest  intelligence  that  the  writer  of  the  letter 
knew  about  the  abduction  of  the  child,  or  he 
couldn't  have  written  as  he  did  write.  And  though, 
assuming,  that  he  was  not  himself  the  guilty  party, 
his  arrest  must  have  led  to  very  important  results. 
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And  that  he  might  have  been  arrested  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  actually  called  at  the  Paris  post-' 
office,  and  got  Mr.  Pennefather's  letter,  which,  of 
course,  put  him  on  his  guard,  and  he  was  too  cautious 
to  run  into  a  net  after  that. 

When  six  months  more  had  gone  another  strange 
thing  happened,  and  that  incident  was  the  means  of 
connecting  me,  in  my  official  capacity,  with  this 
romance  of  real  life.  But,  firstly,  a  slight  digression 
is  necessary  by  way  of  explanation. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Pennefather  was  somewhat 
eccentric  in  his  habits.  Amongst  other  whims  and 
oddities  he  had  a  contempt  for  and  dread  of  lawyers. 
He  referred  to  them  as  "The  Forty  Thieves — and 
more :  or  the  Legalized  Bands  of  Bobbers."  This 
was  severe,  though  no  doubt  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  will  be  ready  to  say  it  was  not  a  whit 
too  severe.  Owing  to  this  prejudice  he  would  never 
have  any  dealings  with  a  lawyer  if  he  could  possibly 
avoid  it.  He  overlooked  the  fact  that,  as  lawyers 
make  the  laws,  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  them  to 
interpret  the  law.  Laymen  are  not  allowed  to  know 
anything  about  the  law  except  when  the  paying  time 
comes;  then  they  know  too  much.  Nevertheless  a 
lawyer  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  like  other  evils  in  the 
world  that  cannot  be  done  away  with,  he  must  be 
borne  with.  However,  Mr.  Pennefather  had  his  own 
views,  and  he  declined  to  have  a  legal  confidant  and 
adviser.  The  result  was  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing in  his  house  valuable  securities  which  most  men 
would  have  entrusted  either  to  their  banker  or  lawyer. 
But  Pennefather  would  do  neither.  He  preferred  to 
have  his  bonds,  his  property  deeds,  his  share  scrip, 
and  such-like  within  reach  of  his  hand;  and  so  he 
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kept  them  in  an  ordinary  wooden  box  under  his  bed. 
What  follows  will  now  be  more  intelligible  to  the 
reader. 

It  came  about  that  Mr.  Pennefather  and  his  wife 
were  again  in  London,  and  during  their  absence  their 
house  was  once  more  entered,  and  the  box  of  securities 
I  have  referred  to,  was  carried  off. 

The  poor  gentleman  was  distracted  when  he  heard 
of  his  fresh  loss,  and  for  some  days  was  threatened 
with  very  serious  illness.  Within  three  days  of  the 
robbery  I  was  requested  to  go  down  to  Southampton 
and  see  Mr.  Pennefather.  He  was  in  a  very  excited 
state  of  mind,  but  gave  me  a  clear  and  graphic  account 
of  what  had  happened,  and,  of  course,  told  me  the 
story  of  the  abduction  of  his  child ;  and  all  the 
details  as  I  have  set  them  down  for  the  interest  of 
the  reader. 

On  commencing  my   investigation  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  same  person  who  carried  off  the 
child  had  a  hand  in  carrying  off  the  box  of  deeds. 
Precisely  the  same  means  were  used  in  each  instance 
to  effect  an  entry  into  the  house ;  that  is,  a  ladder 
was   reared   against   the   window   of  the  small  room 
connected  with  Mr.  Pennefather's  bedroom.     In  both 
cases  also  the  crime  synchronized  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennefather's   absence   in   London.      The    deduction 
from  this  fact  was,  that  the  guilty  person  or  persons 
were  well  posted  up  in  the  family  arrangements.     I 
was  led  therefore  to  suspect  some  of  the  household, 
which  consisted  of  three  female  servants  and  a  man- 
servant, whose  duties  consisted  of  keeping  the  garden 
in  order  and  looking  after  a  horse  and  trap. 

My  researches,  however,  in  this  direction,  did  not 
encourage   me   to   believe   that   I   was  on  the  right 
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track.  1  couldn't  detect  a  single  suspicious  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  the  doings  of  the  servants. 
The  women  all  seemed  respectable  enough.  They 
were  natives  of  the  town  and  bore  good  characters. 
One  of  them — the  cook — a  woman  turned  fifty,  had 
been  in  the  service  of  one  family  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  before  taking  service  with  Mr.  Pennefather. 
And  the  man-servant  had  been  fifteen  years  with  an 
old  Indian  officer  in  the  town  of  Winchester,  and 
only  left  on  the  death  of  his  master.  The  other  two 
servants — housemaid  and  parlourmaid — were  exem- 
plary young  women  as  servants  go,  and  there  was  not 
a  suggestion  that  they  had  played  any  part  in  the 
robbery. 

I  next  turned  my  attention  to  the  nursery-maid, 
who  had  been  discharged  soon  after  the  child  was 
stolen.  She  had  simply  been  sent  away  because 
there  was  no  longer  any  use  for  her  services,  and  at 
this  time  she  was  with  a  family  living  out  at  Northam, 
a  suburb  of  Southampton.  I  sought  an  interview 
with  her,  and  found  her  a  very  intelligent  young 
woman ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  or 
what  she  said  which  caused  me  any  suspicion.  Indeed 
she  impressed  me  with  her  entire  truthfulness,  and  I 
could  detect  no  arriere  pensee  in  what  she  told  me. 
Moreover,  I  took  certain  steps  to  convince  myself 
that  she  was  really  truthful,  and  nothing  came  to 
light  calculated  to  throw  doubt  upon  her  honesty. 

The  result  of  these  preliminary  inquiries  was  to 
leave  me  without  a  clue,  and  I  turned  my  attention 
to  trying  to  divine  a  motive  for  the  crime.  Now  the 
abduction  of  a  child  does  not  fall  into  the  category 
of  an  ordinary  or  common  crime,  especially  in  such 
a  case  as  the  one  I  am  recording ;  and  though  the 
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letter  sent  from  Paris  seemed  to  indicate  that  "  black- 
mail" was  a  prime  factor  in  the  calculation,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  after  much  cogitation,  that  the 
strong  probability  was,  that  the  stealing  of  the  child 
in  the  first  instance  was  an  act  of  revengeful  spite. 
And  necessarily  this  suggested  the  question,  "  Spite 
against  whom?"  That  question  was  pregnant  with  a 
far  greater  importance  than  would  appear  at  the  first 
blnsh,  and  I  endeavoured  to  get  something  like  a 
satisfactory  answer. 

If  the  proposition,  that  vengeance  was  the  impel- 
ling motive  which  led  to  the  abduction  of  the  baby ; 
it  is  easv  to  conceive  that  the  same  guilty  person 
who  had  planned  and  carried  out  the  abduction, 
having  failed  to  exact  blackmail,  as  he  tried  to  do, 
proceeded  to  the  second  act  of  the  crime  from  sheer 
and  malicious  spite.  This  again  confronts  us  with 
another  proposition.  The  criminal  must  have  had 
considerable  knowledge  of  3Ir.  Pennefather's  habits, 
and  been  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  box  of  valuable 
documents  was  kept  under  the  bed.  The  elements 
vi  mere  chance  could  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
this  matter.  For  an  ordinary  burglar  would  scarcely 
have  concerned  himself  about  a  box  of  deeds  when 
lie  could  have  swept  into  his  bag  property,  which 
could  be  infinitely  more  readily  negotiated.  For  the 
thief  must  have  been  a  dullard  indeed  if  he  did  not 
understand  that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  those 
documents  would  place  him  in  very  serious  danger 
of  capture. 

The  working  out  of  the  foregoing  argument  left 
me  but  one  answer.  That  answer  was — that  the 
motive  was  vengeance.  This  was  an  advance,  because, 
having    determined   the   motive   for    an    action,   the 
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issue  is  considerably  narrowed,  and  your  search  must 
necessarily  be  directed  to  finding  the  person  most 
likely  to  be  possessed  with,  such  a  motive. 

And  now  I  come  to  another  feature  of  the  case 
which  at  once  presented  itself  to  me.  It  was  this. 
Both  a  man  and  a  woman  had  been  engaged  in  the 
abduction.  Of  course  others  might  have  been  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned,  but  a  man  and  a  woman 
were  indispensable  factors  to  any  sensible  and  logical 
conclusion.  For  while  it  was  the  act  of  a  man  to 
mount  the  ladder,  enter  the  room,  and  carry  off  the 
baby,  it  was  a  woman's  act  to  tend  to  so  young  a 
child.  In  this  latter  respect  a  man  would  have  been 
altogether  at  sea,  and  would  soon  have  betrayed  him- 
self. Therefore  it  was  certain,  absolutely  certain, 
that  he  had  a  woman  as  his  confederate.  And  the 
rational  theory  was,  that  one  man  and  one  woman 
were  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  plot. 

This  again  narrowed  the  issue  somewhat,  and  I  had 
to  concentrate  my  energies  to  trying  to  locate  the 
man  and  woman.  The  woman,  no  doubt,  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  man,  and  under  his  influence ;  con- 
sequently, it  was  important  to  learn,  if  possible,  what 
man  was  likely  to  have  had  ill-feeling  against  the 
Pennefathers,  and  the  cause  that  had  led  to  that 
feeling.  From  the  effect  to  the  cause  was  a  step; 
but  it  was  a  very  broad  step,  and  seemingly  beset 
with  difficulties.  But  on  the  basis  of  my  theorizing, 
I  set  to  work,  and  in  the  process  of  time  was  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  I  had  struck  a  trail  which 
would  lead  me  ultimately  to  very  important  results. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  in  trying  to  solve 
a  problem  of  this  kind,  it  is  most  important  that  a 
feasible  motive  should  be  determined,  for  the  motive 
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is  the  key,  and  without  it  one  must  fumble  about 
in  the  dark,  and  fail  to  get  any  results.  Now,  the 
motive,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  was  malice 
or  revenge,  or  both.  A  wretch,  male  or  female,  in 
whom  were  some  of  the  worst  of  human  vices,  had 
conceived  this  wickedness  in  order  to  gratify  a  con- 
temptible desire  to  retaliate  for  real  or  fancied  wrong. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  hard  fact 
that  revenge  is  a  most  potent  factor  in  human  com- 
position. Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  strongest  of  human  passions.  It  declares  itself 
in  some  characteristic  way  in  every  race  and  every 
nation.  Amongst  the  Corsicans  the  passion  of  ven- 
geance is  kept  alive  for  generations  in  the  same 
family,  and  leads  to  terrible  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
wrong.  Amongst  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert 
the  wreaking  of  vengeance  has  led  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons.  In  Italy  it 
frequently  causes  a  man  to  become  a  midnight  assassin, 
often  for  a  mere  trifling  wrong,  or  mayhap,  for  an  un- 
intentionable  slight.  Now,  in  England— cold-blooded, 
unpicturesque,  unromantic  England — a  wrong  has 
to  be  resented  in  a  different  way,  and  that  way  is  of 
necessity  vulgar,  stupid,  and  useless.  There  used  to 
be  an  unwritten  law  that  if  a  man  insulted  you,  you 
must  knock  him  down.  But  this  is  a  risky  proceed- 
ing in  such  a  law-ridden,  prosaic  country  as  ours  is; 
and  if  one  ventures  to  resort  to  this  means  of  express- 
ing his  feelings,  the  chances  are  he  finds  himself  in 
the  grip  of  a  clumsy  and  stupid  policeman,  who 
hauls  him  before  some  self-opinionated  judge,  only  a 
little  less  clumsy,  and  a  degree  less  stupid  than  the 
policeman  himself.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
am  trying  to  justify  knocking  a  man  down :  that  is 
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very  far  indeed  from  my  intention.  But  since  the 
gentleman's  privilege  of  being  able  to  call  an  insulter 
out,  so  that  you  might  pit  your  skill  with  sword  or 
pistol  against  his  no  longer  exists,  one  has  often  to 
endure  unmerited  wrong  in  silence,  for  neither  the 
knocking- down  process  nor  horsewhipping  is  recog- 
nized as  a  legal  means  of  redress.  And  a  man, 
although  he  may  have  suffered  grievously,  will  often 
rather  bear  the  ills  he  has  than  risk  those  of  the  law. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  appear  to  be  di- 
gressive, but  they  serve  to  illustrate,  if  not  to  enforce, 
the  point  I  have  been  urging :  which  is  that  the 
Pennefathers  had  made  an  enemy,  and  that  enemy 
took  the  only  means  that  occurred  to  his  common- 
place mind,  to  gratify  his  desire  for  vengeance.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  natural  sequence  to  the  line  of 
argument  I  had  pursued,  that  I  should  seek  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Pennefather  if  there  was  anybody  he  knew 
of  who  was  likely  to  be  actuated  by  malice  of  the 
kind  I  have  indicated.  In  accents  of  piteous  dis- 
tress he  assured  me  that  he  knew  of  no  one. 

"  On  my  return  to  England,"  he  said,  "  after  many 
vears'  residence  in  the  East,  I  found  that  most  of  my 
nearest  kith  and  kin  were  dead,  while  those  who 
remained  were  needy  and  grasping,  and  imagining 
that  I  had  returned  with  the  wealth  of  Crcesus,  they 
began  to  fawn  upon  and  flatter  me.  I  was  not  likely 
to  be  deceived  by  this,  and  I  naturally  resented  it, 
for  I  hate  duplicity  and  sham." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  amongst  those  people  any 
one  was  likely  to  have  resorted  to  such  means  to 
gratify  his  spite?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I  do  not,"  he  answered  decisively.  "I run  my 
eye  over  them  all,  and  there  isn't  one  who  seems  to 
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me  in  the  least  likely  to  be  guilty  of  so  dastardly  a 
crime." 

"And  what  about  your  wife's  relations,  Mr. 
Pennefather  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  her  relatives. 
She  was  a  widow  when  I  married  her." 

"A  widow?" 

"Yes.  She  came  to  me  as  housekeeper.  I  subse- 
quently made  her  my  wife ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
she  has  been  a  good  and  devoted  wife." 

This  conversation  was  instructive  and  suggestive, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  gathered  one  thing,  at 
least,  and  it  was  this :  although  in  some  respects  Mr. 
Pennefather  might  justly  be  described  as  eccentric — 
for  he  held  many  ideas  which  were  not  altogether  in 
common  with  the  majority  of  people  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded — he  was  single-minded,  and  was  not 
what  is  generally  termed  shrewd,  nor  far-seeing. 
There  is  no  doubt  his  partial  blindness  had  produced 
a  taint  of  misanthropy;  and  his  temperament  was 
such  that  he  could  not  rise  superior  to  a  calamity  of 
that  kind.  His  spirit  of  self-dependence  was  by  no 
means  strong ;  and  though  he  had  been  spoken  of  as 
"  disagreeable,"  I  did  not  find  him  so ;  but  he  expressed 
a  strong  objection  to  the  strained  conventionalism 
and  the  narrow-mindedness  of  English  society  gene- 
rally. He  quoted  some  lines  to  me  in  this  connection, 
which  very  clearly  expressed  his  views.  The  lines 
were — 

"They  eat  and  drink,  and  scheme  and  plod, 
They  go  to  church  on  Sunday ; 
And  many  are  afraid  of  God, 
And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy." 

I  found  that  his  wife  in  many  respects  was  his 
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antipodes.  She  was  a  sharp-tongued,  bigoted,  talk- 
ative woman.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  she  did  not 
give  me  the  impression  that  she  wore  her  heart  upon 
her  sleeve.  Her  manner  was  brusque  and  discourteous ; 
but  I  attributed  this  to  her  want  of  breeding.  Mr. 
Pennefather  had  described  her  as  "a  good  and 
devoted  wife,"  and  no  doubt  he  had  found  her  so 
But  she  had  gone  to  him  as  his  housekeeper;  that 
argued  that  she  was  in  a  needy  position  at  the  time. 
Then  he  married  her,  and  she  found  herself  in  what 
was  by  comparison  affluence.  And  I  surmised  that 
she  was  too  "  cute,"  to  use  an  Americanism,  to  quarrel 
with  her  bread-and-butter ;  for  if  she  had  not  preserved 
a  semblance  of  being  good  and  devoted,  I  inferred 
that  he  was  just  the  man  to  have  made  her  life  ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable. 

I  felt,  that  it  was  advisable  for  many  reasons,  to 
discuss  with  her  my  theory  of  the  two  crimes  having 
been  committed  by  the  same  person,  and  of  both 
being  the  outcome  of  malice.  She  seemed  surprised. 
Indeed,  "surprised"  is  a  mild  term;  she  was,  as  the 
saying  goes,  thunderstruck,  and  exclaimed  sharply — 

"  Who  do  you  think  would  bear  such  malice  against 
my  husband  as  to  do  a  thing  like  that  ?  It  is  true 
that  his  acquaintances  are  rather  a  queer  lot ;  but  I 
can't  imagine  them  doing  a  thing  of  that  sort." 

"  And  what  about  your  own  acquaintances,  madam  ?  " 
I  asked. 

This  made  her  very  angry.  She  wanted  to  know  if 
I  wished  to  insult  her.  I  told  her  no ;  whereupon 
she  allowed  her  temper  to  betray  her  into  saying 
things  that  would  have  been  better  left  unsaid. 

"  My  family  connections  are  quite  as  good  as  my 
husband's,"  she  exclaimed. 
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"I  do  not  wish  to  institute  any  invidious  com- 
parisons between  your  relatives  and  his,"  I  responded. 
"  What  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  what  I  am  necessarily 
concerned  in  doing,  is  to  clear  up  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  whole  affair.  For  at  present  it  certainly 
does  look  very  mysterious.  I  think  you  will  admit 
that." 

"  I  think  it's  the  most  mysterious  thing  I  have  ever 
known,"  was  her  reply.  "But  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  expect  me  to  clear  up  the  mystery." 

"I  am  not  aware,  madam,  that  I  have  given  any 
indication  that  my  expectations  tended  that  way." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  the  way  you  question  me  is 
offensive." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  if  it  seems  so.  I  have 
certainly  no  desire  to  be  offensive.  But,  if  I  am  correct 
in  my  surmise  that  at  the  bottom  of  this  business  is 
some  strong  personal  feeling  on  account  of  real  or 
fancied  wrong,  it  is  by  no  means  illogical  to  suppose 
that  the  culprit  is  in  some  way  connected  with  your 
family." 

"With  my  family  ? "  she  cried  excitedly. 
Well,  when  I  say  your  family,  I  mean  your  own 
and  your  husband's  family.    It  doesn't  seem  in  accord- 
ance with  common  sense  to  suppose  that  this  deed  has 
been  committed  by  an  utter  stranger." 

"  Then  you  must  look  to  my  husband's  family,  not 
to  mine,"  she  said,  with  a  haughty  tossing  of  her  head. 
"  There  is  no  doubt  he  has  a  good  many  enemies." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 

"Because  it's  true." 

"And  how  do  you  account  for  his  having  made 
enemies  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  the  fact  is  he  is  rather  an  oddity.    He 
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has  lived  so  long  in  India  that  he  doesn't  like  the 
ways  of  the  people  here,  and  he  offends  them." 

"  How  does  he  offend  them  ?  " 

"Because  he  has  no  discretion.  He  speaks  out, 
and  says  what  he  thinks." 

"  I  consider  that  a  virtue,"  I  replied. 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is ;  but  it  doesn't  do  to  let  your 
tongue  wag  too  freely.  You  shouldn't  always  tell 
people  what  you  think  of  them.  You  make  enemies, 
you  know." 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  I  answered;  "but  still,  I  see 
nothing  in  your  argument  that  would  justify  one  in 
supposing  that  because  your  husband  is  blunt  of 
speech  and  outspoken,  somebody  has  tried  to  resent 
it  by  stealing  his  child  and  his  property." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know,"  she  said  cynically  ;  "  some 
people  are  bad  enough  for  anything." 

"  That  is  perfectly  true.  But  it  would  want  more 
than  you've  advanced  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  there 
isn't  a  much  deeper  motive  to  be  sought  for  as  the 
cause  of  the  crime,  than  a  mere  dislike  to  your  hus- 
band's ways." 

"  Very  likely  there  is." 

"  Can  you  not  suggest  a  cause,  Mrs.  Pennefather  ?  " 

"No,  I  can't,  unless  it  is  that  he  won't  give  his 
relatives  money." 

"That  would  indicate  that  the  crime  is  the  result 
of  spite." 

"  Of  course  it  does.' 

"  Do  you  know  any  one  who  would  be  so  spiteful  a3 
that?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"  Neither  on  your  side  nor  his  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  quite  angrily,  as   though  she 
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bitterly  resented  the  suspicion  my  questions  betrayed. 
Of  course,  I  made  every  allowance  for  her.  She  was 
a  stupid  woman  in  many  respects,  with  an  over-rated 
opinion  of  herself;  and  she  was  incapable  of  discuss- 
ing the  matter  calmly  and  dispassionately. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Pennefather,"  I  said  with  emphasis  and 
point,  "  I  suppose,  as  a  mother,  you  wish  to  learn  the 
fate  of  your  child  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  suppose  I  am  ?  Of  course  I  do !  "  she 
exclaimed ;  and  then,  her  feelings  overcoming  her,  she 
broke  out  into  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  bring  herself  under  con- 
trol again.  And  when  she  did,  she  added,  with  a  sob, 
"  I  should  be  a  great  brute,  I  think,  if  I  wasn't  con- 
cerned about  my  darling  child.  I  am  sure  my  heart 
is  broken  about  him." 

"And  yet  you  are  angry  with  me  because  I  am 
trying,  according  to  my  lights,  to  try  and  discover  a 
clue  that  may  enable  me  possibly  to  restore  your  child 
to  you." 

"  I  am  not  angry,"  she  responded,  still  fretting ; 
"  but  it's  not  nice  to  have  one's  relatives  suspected  01 
a  thing  of  this  sort." 

"And  yet,  if  one  doesn't  suspect  a  relative,  or  acquaint- 
ance, at  any  rate,  it  is  difficult  to  define  a  motive 
that  would  prompt  an  utter  stranger  to  do  such  a 
thing.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  she  answered,  again 
giving  way  to  tears. 

"But  I  do;  and  my  thoughts  are  very  definite. 
The  person  who  has  carried  out  this  cruel  crime  is 
some  connection  of  the  family,  either  on  your  hus- 
band's side  or  yours.  And  you  might  so  far  help  me 
as  to  give  me  such  particulars  of  the  relatives  as  would 
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enable  me  to  exercise  my  own  judgment  in  de- 
termining the  measure  of  probability  that  this  person 
or  that  may  have  been  guilty." 

She  was  evidently  greatly  overcome.  Her  feelings 
had  got  the  better  of  her  again.  But  at  last  she 
exclaimed — 

"  I'm  not  going  to  point  to  any  one.  I  won't 
bring  any  one  under  suspicion." 

"  You  were  a  widow  when  you  married  your  present 
husband  ?  "  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  I  was,"  she  answered  angrily.  "  But  surely 
that  wasn't  a  crime." 

"Oh  dear  no,"  I  replied,  with  a  smile.  And,  after 
a  pause,  I  added,  "  Xow,  isn't  it  possible,  Mrs.  Penne- 
father,  that  amongst  your  late  husband's  relatives " 

She  did  not  give  me  a  chance  of  finishing  what  I 
intended  to  say ;  but,  with  something  very  much  like 
a  shriek,  she  exclaimed — 

"  It's  monstrous,  it's  infamous — that's  what  it  is ! 
You  have  no  business  to  accuse  my  people " 

"  I  do  not  accuse  your  people " 

"  Yes,  you  do  ;  and  it's  abominable.  I  won't  hear 
any  more.      I   will    have    nothing    more   to    say  to 

you." 

She  was  by  this  time  very  excited,  in  fact,  quite 
hysterical,  and  I  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  pursue  the 
subject  farther  then;  and  though,  subsequently,  I 
tried  to  reason  with  her,  and  endeavoured  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  her  taking  offence  where  no 
offence  was  meant,  I  could  not  make  anything  of 
her.  Nevertheless,  I  did  get  certain  clues  that  led 
me  in  a  direction  which  I  had  not  up  to  then  sus- 
pected. As  what  follows,  however,  forms  a  distinct 
episode  in  itself,  and  is  altogether  very   remarkable, 
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I   think  it  will  add  to  the  dramatic   interest  of  the 
story  if  I  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  sort  of 

Epilogue. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  in  the  West  Indies? 
Have  you  ever  left  our  gloomy  England  when  fog, 
slush,  damp,  were  everywhere?  When  the  leaden  skies, 
the  grimy  air,  the  unutterably  awful  sense  of  de- 
pression which  prevails  over  the  land,  produces  in  him 
who  loves  brightness  and  sunshine,  a  mental  distress, 
which  makes  life  all  but  unendurable.  If  it  has  been 
your  fate  to  turn  your  back  on  your  own  country — 
which  has  one  of  the  worst  climates  in  the  world — 
at  such  a  time,  and  glide  out  to  where  the  sea  winds 
blow,  and  sailing  south  and  west  towards  the  setting 
sun,  you  will,  if  you  are  constituted  as  I  am,  have 
rejoiced,  and  been  disposed  to  sing  a  song  of 
praise.  At  any  rate,  that  was  my  frame  of  mind  as 
I  left  the  City  of  Dreadful  Night  at  the  end  of 
November,  1867.  It  had  been  a  fearful  month,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  neither  comfort  nor 
happiness  to  be  found  in  all  the  land.  Even  the 
usually  pleasant  town  of  Southampton  was  suggestive 
of  a  place  of  wailing  for  lost  souls.  Snow  and  sleet 
drove  through  its  streets.  The  dead  grey  sky  en- 
wrapped the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  shivering  people 
hurried  along  looking  pinched,  blue,  and  woe-begone. 
Without  loss  of  time  I  hastened  from  the  train  to  the 
splendidly  appointed  steamer  La  Plata,  where,  in  the 
comfortably-appointed  saloon,  I  enjoyed  a  well-served 
dinner.  A  few  hours  later  we  were  slowly  picking 
our  way  down  the  Solent  towards  the  Needles,  and 
about  eight   o'clock,  saw  the  light  on  the   rocks  at 
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Alum  Bay,  sending  forth  its  gleams  of  warning  over 
the  black  and  tumbling  waters.  Tho  next  morning, 
although  there  was  a  wild  sea  and  stormy  wind,  the 
sun  was  shining  from  a  blue  sky,  and  I  began  to 
breathe.  For  some  weeks  I  had  been  taxing  my 
faculties  in  my  endeavour  to  read  the  riddle  of 
Beaver's  Hill.  Its  complicated  nature  had,  I  confess, 
given  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  And,  as  was  my 
habit  in  all  cases  I  interested  myself  in,  I  had  given 
much  time  and  anxious  thought  to  it.  The  result 
was,  I  was  a  little  bit  "hipped,"  and  the  gloomy 
weather  had  not  tended  to  cheerfulness  by  any  means. 
Possibly  somebody  may  exclaim,  "  That  a  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  human 
wickedness  has  no  business  to  have  nerves,  or  be 
sensitive  to  external  influences,  atmospheric  or  other- 
wise." That,  however,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  am  sensitive,  and  have  nerves ;  and 
as  I  have  always  been  a  sun  worshipper,  I  am  dis- 
tressed if  at  all  times  I  cannot  flop  down  on  my 
bit  of  carpet  and  show  my  devotion  to  the  god  of 
day. 

I  had  taken  my  passage  on  board  the  La  Plata  in 
the  name  of  Robert  Braithwaite,  and  I  encouraged 
an  inference  that  I  was  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits. There  were  a  good  many  passengers  on  board, 
merchants,  commercial  travellers,  and  others,  and  I 
fancy  they  regarded  me  with  some  suspicion,  as  I 
studiously  avoided  talking  "shop"  with  them,  and 
shop  was  the  principal  subject  of  conversation  when 
the  men  assembled  in  the  smoking-room. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  all  the  little 
incidents  of  the  voyage.  The  La  Plata  was  an 
excellent  ship  and  made  an  unusually  rapid  passage. 
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My  destination  was  Jamaica,  and  ray  errand  was  in 
connection  with  the  Beaver's  Hill  mystery.  I  cannot 
express  the  feeling  of  delight  I  experienced  as  we 
11  cared  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  water  under 
our  keel  became  bluer  and  bluer,  while  from  the 
cloudless  azure  sky  the  brilliant  sun  shone  in  all  its 
regal  splendour,  and  the  air  was  delicious,  balmy  and 
health-giving.  To  any  one  who  lands  in  the  West 
Indies,  having  left  England  in  the  winter,  the  trans- 
formation is  simply  marvellous,  and  unless  the 
traveller  bo  absolutely  unimpressionable,  he  will  bo 
filled  with  new  and  strange  emotions.  Particularly 
must  this  be  the  case,  when  one  has  never  before 
been  in  a  tropical  land ;  for  the  wonders  of  the 
tropics  cannot  be  imagined.  They  must  be  seen  to 
bo  fully  understood. 

For  a  few  days  I  took  up  my  quarters  in 
Kingston,  and  secured  lodgings  in  a  house  situated 
about  two  miles  outside  of  the  town.  My  window 
looked  on  to  a  garden  of  brilliant  flowering  plants 
which  presented  a  mass  of  flaming  and  beautiful 
colours;  it  was  a  wild  tangle  of  beauty  without  ono 
single  inharmonious  shade.  Beyond  this  fair  garden 
was  an  orchard,  in  which  mingled  banana  plants,  and 
orango  and  lemon  trees.  On  the  oranges  and  lemons 
fruit  and  blossom  appeared  together.  The  fruit  was 
like  golden  and  yellow  balls,  and  the  flowers  made 
the  air  heavy  with  their  rich  fragrance.  However, 
much  as  I  am  tempted  to  go  into  descriptive  rhapsodies 
about  the  scenery  and  the  beauties  of  the  place,  I 
must  resist  it,  for  stern  business  had  taken  me  there, 
and  not  pleasure. 

I  was  interested  in  learning  something  about  a 
certain  Charles  Hancock,  who,  I  had  good  reason  to 
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believe,  had  arrived  in  Jamaica  some  time  previously, 
and  was  engaged  in  business  of  some  kind.  My 
inquiries  were  placed  in  quarters  where  such  informa- 
tion as  I  required  was  likely  to  be  afforded  me.  And 
before  long  I  had  ascertained  through  a  bank  in 
Kingston,  that  Mr.  Charles  Hancock  had  bought  an 
interest  in  a  small  sugar  and  cotton  estate,  close 
to  a  place  called  Mandeville,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  This 
sounds  very  incongruous  in  connection  with  the  tropical 
land  of  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  so  it  is ; 
and  it  serves  to  prove  that  our  sturdy  old  forefathers, 
who  went  forth  as  pioneers  to  these  isles  of  beauty, 
did  not  allow  their  love  for  the  mother  country  to 
die  out.  Mandeville,  as  I  was  informed,  was  about 
seventy  miles  from  Kingston.  A  railway  was  pro- 
jected as  far  as  a  place  called  Porus,  within  twenty 
miles  of  Mandeville ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  one  had 
to  travel  by  coach  drawn  by  a  pair  of  miserable 
mules. 

As  soon  as  I  had  made  my  preparations  I  started 
upon  this  journey.  The  whole  route  was  one  of  sur- 
prises ;  every  turn  brought  into  view  some  new 
beauty,  and  as  we  rose  towards  the  heights,  glimpses 
of  a  panorama  were  revealed  which  rendered  one 
dumb  with  an  admiration  that  could  find  no  expres- 
sion in  words. 

After  passing  Porus  the  road  leads  through  the 
mountains,  and  the  character  of  the  scenery  changes 
to  wild  grandeur.  Coffee  plantations  are  passed,  and 
the  glossy  leaves  and  crooked  branches,  twisted  into 
fantastic  shapes  of  the  coffee  trees,  present  a  very 
curious  appearance.  As  the  steaming,  sultry  low- 
lands are  left,  the  air  grows  cooler  and  thinner,  and 
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a  delightful  feeling  of  exhilaration  is  experienced. 
The  body  seems  to  be  relieved  of  a  weight.  The  mind 
is  clear,  and  the  pulses  throb  with  a  sense  of  new  life. 

In  due  course  I  reached  my  destination.  I  found 
Mandeville  a  village  of  some  pretentions,  and  sur- 
rounded with  cotton  and  sugar  plantations.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  in  a  fairly  large  house,  Mr. 
Charles  Hancock  lived  with  his  partner,  a  gentleman 
whose  name  was  Hulton,  who  was  married  to  a 
mulattress,  and  had  a  large  family.  Hancock  was  a 
young  man,  by  no  means  prepossessing.  His  face 
bore  traces  of  dissipation,  and  there  was  a  wild,  nervous 
restlessness  of  the  eyes  which  was  far  from  pleasant. 
I  gathered  that  since  his  arrival  on  the  island  he 
had  been  very  ill,  owing,  as  I  inferred,  from  his 
constitution  having  been  destroyed  by  wild  living. 
He  was  haggard  and  pale,  and  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  he  was  not 
likely  to  make  old  bones. 

As  I  introduced  myself  to  him  in  company  with 
two  members  of  the  Mandeville  native  police,  he  was 
lounging  in  a  deck-chair  on  the  verandah  of  the 
house,  and  was  smoking  a  long  cheroot,  while  beside 
him  stood  a  glass  of  the  crude,  fiery  rum,  which  is 
made  on  the  plantations  from  molasses  and  the 
waste  and  dirt  of  the  boiling-houses.  This  crude  stuff 
is  terribly  deleterious,  and  the  negroes  often  go  raving 
mad  through  it.  For  a  new-comer  and  white  man  to 
drink  it,  is  to  court  disease  and  certain  death.  As  I 
approached  him  I  raised  my  hat,  and  said — 

"  Mr.  Charles  Hancock,  I  believe  ?  " 

He  turned  his  bleared  eyes  upon  me,  and  without 
altering  his  position,  or  attempting  to  rise,  he  drawled 
out — 
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"  Yes — that's — my  name." 

"  That  is  not  true,"  I  answered. 

His  pale  face  grew  a  shade  paler  at  these  words, 
and  he  visibly  started. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  demanded  angrily 

"I  mean  that  Charles  Hancock  is  not  your  name." 

As  he  sat  upright  in  the  chair,  he  said,  "Ami 
pray  who  are  you  that  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  I  am 
a  liar?" 

"You  will  learn  soon  enough,"  I  answered.  "I 
repeat  now  that  your  name  is  not  Charles  Hancock, 
but  Francis  Fulton." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed  fiercely,  as 
the  cheroot  he  was  smokina;  fell  from  his  trembling; 
hand — 

"  You  lie.     What  is  your  business  here  ?  " 

"  My  business  is  to  arrest  you,"  I  said. 

At  these  words  he  seemed  to  stagger,  and  into  his 
pallid  face  a  frightened  look  came  that  was  pitiable. 
In  one  corner  of  the  verandah  was  a  gun,  and  I  saw 
his  eyes  wander  to  it.  But  I  stepped  qiiickly  between 
him  and  it,  and  said — 

"I  hold  a  warrant  for  your  arrest." 

"  On  what  grounds  ?  "  he  stammered,  as  though  his 
breath  was  leaving  him. 

"On  two  charges.  Firstly,  for  abducting  the  infant 
child  of  Mr.  Pennefather "  of  Beaver's  Hill,  South- 
ampton. Secondly,  for  entering  his  house  and  robbing 
him  of  certain  valuable  deeds  and  documents." 

"  It's  all  false,"  he  jerked  out.  glancing  about  him 
nervously,  as  though  he  contemplated  making  a  dash. 
So  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said — 

"  At  any  rate,  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  England 
to    effect    your    capture.      I    have    all    the    necessary 
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documents  and  authorization  to  justify  the  course  I 
am  pursuing.  If  I  have  made  a  mistake  I  must  take 
the  responsibility." 

He  shook  himself  free  from  me,  and  in  hoarse 
tones  exclaimed — ■ 

"I  tell  you  it's  a  lie,  a  damnable  lie,  and  you've 
committed  a  stupid,  idiotic  mistake." 

He  made  a  movement  as  if  he  contemplated  seizing 
the  gun ;  but  I  threw  myself  upon  him,  and  beckon- 
ing to  my  colleagues,  who  had  stood  apart,  they 
rushed  up  to  my  assistance.  But  the  three  of  us 
had  our  work  cut  out,  for  the  wretched  fellow  fought 
with  the  desperation  of  one  who  fights  for  his  life. 
His  physical  strength,  however,  soon  gave  out,  and, 
faint  and  exhausted,  he  perforce  yielded.  His  partner 
now  came  upon  the  scene,  and  to  him  I  explained 
the  situation.  As  may  be  imagined,  he  was  very 
much  distressed,  for  he  himself  was  a  man  of  un- 
blemished reputation,  and  was  held  in  great  respect 
all  over  the  island. 

Having  secured  my  prisoner,  we  lodged  him  in  the 
jail  at  Mandeville,  and  as  I  was  afraid  he  might 
attempt  something  desperate,  I  had  him  closely 
watched  and  guarded.  My  next  step  was  to  take 
charge  of  all  his  effects,  his  papers  being  duly  sealed 
up  in  the  presence  of  a  government  official.  After 
this,  as  soon  as  ever  I  could  make  arrangements,  I 
took  him  down  to  Kingston,  where  he  fell  so  ill  that 
he  was  threatened  with  brain  fever,  and  for  some 
weeks  he  was  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  where  he  was 
treated  with  every  consideration  and  kindness,  but 
watched  and  guarded. 

During  his  illness  and  convalescence  he  had  pre- 
served a  sullen  silence,  and  though  I  had  caused  his 
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name  to  be  entered  in  the  hospital  books  as  Francis 
Fulton — which  was  his  correct  name — he  refused  to 
answer  to  it,  and  insisted  that  he  was  not  Francis 
Fulton,  but  Charles  Hancock.  At  length  the  doctors 
certified  that  he  was  fit  to  travel,  and  I  made  pre- 
parations for  the  journey  back  to  England,  securing 
two  berths  in  the  steamer  Roman  Umpire.  Fulton 
continued  to  protest  his  innocence  of  the  charge  I 
preferred  against  him.  However,  I  had  laid  all  the 
evidence  I  had  collected  before  the  magistrate  in 
Kingston,  and  had  got  his  warrant  endorsed  by  the 
governor,  to  remove  the  prisoner,  and  about  the  end 
of  January  I  took  him  on  board. 

As  I  had  reason  to  believe  he  was  a  desperate 
fellow,  and  capable  of  resorting  to  any  violence,  I  put 
him  in  irons,  and  took  every  precaution  necessary 
for  his  safe  guarding.  The  weather  was  glorious, 
and  as  the  Roman  Umpire  called  at  many  of  the 
other  islands,  the  trip  was  most  enjoyable,  except  for 
my  wretched  prisoner.  But  after  the  first  few  days 
he  seemed  to  have  become  reconciled  to  his  position. 
His  sullen  demeanour  gave  place  to  real  or  assumed 
cheerfulness,  and  he  bandied  jokes  with  me.  He 
repeatedly  said  that  when  the  "stupid  blunder"  into 
which  I  had  been  led,  was  proved,  I  should  be  glad 
enough  to  sue  to  him  for  consideration. 

As  the  weather  was  hot  I  used  to  allow  him  on 
deck  for  several  hours  a  day.  He  not  only  improved 
in  health,  but  began  to  look  quite  different  compared 
to  the  pallid,  miserable  object  he  was  when  I  first  saw 
him  at  Mandeville ;  he  also  got  gay  and  frisky,  and,  as 
he  had  a  good  tenor  voice,  he  amused  the  passengers 
with  songs. 

At  length  the  vessel,  having  completed  her  business 
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in  West  Indian  waters,  began  to  steer  north  and 
east,  and  the  isles  of  beauty  were  soon  left  astern. 
Before  half  our  passage  home  was  completed  we  fell 
in  with  boisterous  weather.  Heavy  gales,  tremendous 
seas,  wild  snowstorms,  and  bitter  cold  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  genial  climate,  and  glittering  seas  we 
had  left  behind. 

Fulton  now  began  to  complain  of  ill  health  again ; 
his  cheerfulness  left  him,  and  he  gave  way  to  brood- 
ing melancholy.  He  kept  to  his  cabin  which  ad- 
joined mine,  and  could  only  be  entered  by  passing 
through  mine.  As  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was 
suffering  greatly ;  moreover,  as  the  doctor  certified 
that  he  was  really  seriously  ill,  he  was  allowed  a  good 
many  indulgences,  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  accorded  to  him.  And  so  far  as  I  was  justified 
in  doing  so,  I  did  what  I  could  to  ameliorate  the 
irksomeness  of  his  position.  He  looked  so  terribly 
ill,  haggard  and  worn  again — just  as  he  did  when  I 
saw  him  at  Mandeville ;  in  fact,  he  was  a  good  deal 
worse  than  he  was  then,  that  I  began  to  fear  he 
would  not  live  to  reach  Liverpool. 

As  we  neared  our  destination  the  weather  got 
worse  and  worse,  and  on  the  17th  of  February  we 
encountered  that  terrific  storm  to  which  I  refer  in 
the  opening  pages  of  this  narrative.  We  seemed  to 
be  in  the  very  focus  of  it,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
were  many  persons  on  board,  who  did  not  regard  the 
Roman  Empire's  chances  of  escape  as  very  small 
indeed.  At  least,  I  am  sure  that  was  the  view  that 
all  the  passengers  took,  and  though  many  of  them 
were  old  travellers,  they  were  prostrated  with  sea- 
sickness and  terror.  My  prisoner  seemed  to  suffer 
very  much.    The  violent  motion  of  the  vessel  affected 
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him ;  but  everything  was  done  for  his  comfort  that 
could  be  done.  The  doctor's  opinion  was  that  he 
was  suffering  from  severe  nervous  prostration,  but  he 
did  not  consider  he  was  in  any  immediate  danger, 
nor  did  he  think  he  had  homicidal  tendencies. 

Although  I  knew  Francis  Fulton  was  a  scoundrel 
of  the  deepest  dye,  unless  I  had  been  grievously 
deceived,  I  could  not  help  but  sympathize  with  him 
in  his  sufferings,  notwithstanding  that  I  was  strongly 
of  opinion  myself  that  he  was  a  prey  to  remorse.  But 
I  had  not  reason  to  suppose  that  he  contemplated 
taking  the  most  effectual  means  a  man  can  take  to 
escape  from  human  justice.  Nevertheless,  before  goino- 
on  deck  during  the  height  of  the  storm,  I  took  the 
precaution  to  lock  the  cabin  door,  so  that  he  was 
practically  a  prisoner  in  the  cabin.  But  previous  to 
leaving  him,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  get  up 
and  go  on  deck.  His  answer  was  that  he  was  too 
weak  and  too  ill.  And  he  added,  with  what  struck 
me  as  an  air  of  braggadocio — 

"Besides,  if  the  blooming  ship  is  going  to  the 
bottom,  and  it  strikes  me  she  is,  I  would  rather  be 
drowned  here  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  I'm  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  dying — not  me.  A  fellow  can  only  die 
once,  and  I  don't  know  that  it  matters  much  how  nor 
where  he  dies." 

"  I  don't  think  myself  that  it  matters,"  I  answered, 
"  if  a  man  has  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with.  But 
unless  I'm  very  much  mistaken,  you  have  a  good 
deal  to  answer  for,  and  it  might  be  worth  your  while 
to  try  in  the  future  to  atone  for  the  past." 

He  broke  into  a  bitter  laugh,  and  said — 

"  You  are  taking  too  much  upon  yourself.  You  are 
not  my  judge." 
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"  I  am  not,"  I  answered,  "  and  am  not  setting  myself 
up  as  your  judge  in  any  way." 

"  Then  why  do  you  speak  of  my  past." 

"  My  remark  was  merely  a  casual  one." 

"  But  what  do  you  know  of  my  past." 

"A  good  deal." 

"  Only  from  hearsay." 

"  That  is  your  way  of  putting  it,"  I  replied.  "  Unless 
you  have  been  frightfully  maligned  and  cruelly  belied, 
your  past  has  been  a  very  black  one." 

He  laughed  bitterly  again,  and  remarked— 

"It's  the  old  story  of  kicking  a  man  when  he's 
down.  But  tell  me,  how  much  do  you  know  of  my 
past?" 

"  That  is  not  a  question  I  can  or  will  answer,"  I 
said.  "It  is  not  my  place  to  discuss  a  matter  of 
that  kind  with  you.  In  due  course,  a  proper  tribunal 
will  inquire  into  it,  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  clear 
yourself,  if  you  can,  of  the  terrible  charges  hanging 
over  your  head." 

He  made  no  further  remark,  but  groaned,  and 
burying  his  face  in  the  pillow,  I  believe  he  wept. 

I  was  glad  to  get  away,  and  felt  relieved  and 
seemed  to  breathe  freer  when  I  got  on  deck.  It  was 
not  long  after  that  conversation  in  the  cabin  of  the 
tossing  ship,  that  conscience-smitten  Francis  Fulton 
forced  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  only  partially  clad, 
crept  up  the  companion-way,  and,  with  an  agonizing 
wail  of  awful  despair,  plunged  into  the  raging  sea, 
and  thus  added  to  his  many  crimes  the  crime  of 
self-slaughter. 

***** 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  explain  who  Francis  Fulton 
was,  and  how  it  came  about  that  I  journeyed  to  the 
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West  Indies  to  effect  his  arrest.  The  reader  already 
knows  the  theory  upon  which  I  worked.  I  was  sure 
that  malice  or  revenge  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crime,  and  that  the  criminal  must  of  necessity  have 
had  some  connection  with  the  family.  When  my 
inquiries  made  it  evident  that  the  connection  was 
not  on  Mr.  Pennefather's  side,  I  turned  to  the  wife's, 
and  began  to  look  into  her  antecedents.  In  the 
course  of  time  I  discovered  that  she  had  been  married 
many  years  before  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fulton. 
This  man  was  a  lawyer,  but  had  been  struck  off  the 
rolls  for  misappropriating  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  for  investment. 
After  that  he  became  a  pariah,  and,  sinking  lower 
and  lower  in  the  social  scale,  he  at  last  committed 
suicide  by  poisoning  himself  in  a  wretched  and 
squalid  London  lodging.  His  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  a  small  way  of  business, 
was  left  with  one  son,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  was  ten  years  of  age.  Her  people  were  not 
well  circumstanced,  but  they  managed  amongst  them 
to  send  young  Fulton  to  school,  where  he  remained 
for  some  years,  but  the  only  way  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  was  by  indolence,  lying,  and  pilfer- 
ing from  his  school-mates.  When  he  was  about 
sixteen,  he  was  expelled,  and  his  grandfather  got  him 
a  situation  in  a  large  tea  warehouse  in  London.  He 
only  remained  there  for  two  years,  when  he  was 
discharged  on  suspicion  of  having  robbed  his  em- 
ployers, although  they  did  not  prosecute  then.  He 
then  seems  to  have  gone  out  to  Australia,  where,  so 
far  as  could  be  gathered,  he  led  a  very  wild  life. 
Eeturning  home  in  broken  health  and  with  empty 
pockets,  he  sponged  upon  his  mother  for  a  long  time ; 
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and  as  long  as  he  could  get  anything  from  her,  he 
would  not  work.  Mother-like,  she  seemed  to  have 
regarded  his  faults  as  very  venial  ones,  and  was  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  herself  for  him.  At  that  time  she 
was  housekeeper  to  a  gentleman — a  widower,  who  had 
an  invalid  son.  This  son  was  ordered  to  take  a  trip 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  Mrs.  Fulton  prevailed  upon 
her  employer  to  allow  her  son  to  go  with  his  son  as 
his  attendant.  The  gentleman's  son,  after  travelling 
in  the  West  Indies  for  some  time,  died  there ;  and 
though  it  was  never  actually  proved  against  him,  it 
was  tolerably  certain  that  Francis  Fulton  appropriated 
all  the  dead  man's  property,  including  a  large  sum 
of  money.  While  in  the  West  Indies  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  Frenchwoman,  who  had 
occupied  the  position  of  a  nursery  governess  in  an 
English  family,  but,  her  employer  having  died,  she 
was  about  to  return  to  France.  She  had  saved  a  little 
money,  and  Fulton  induced  her  to  marry  him,  the 
marriage  being  solemnized  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  at  St.  Domingo.  He  then  went  to  France 
with  his  wife,  but  seems  to  have  given  offence  to  her 
relatives,  who  ultimately  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  either  of  them.  Getting  into  pecuniary 
straits  again,  he  applied  to  his  mother  for  assist- 
ance, and  for  some  time  she  helped  him.  Then  he 
and  his  wife — who  seems  to  have  been  corrupted  by 
his  evil  influences — went  to  London.  But  he  was  as 
dissolute  and  as  depraved  as  ever.  When  his  mother 
married  Mr.  Pennefather,  he  paid  her  several  clan- 
destine visits,  and  by  this  means  got  to  know  the 
house  well,  and  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Pennefather 's 
habits.  When  his  mother  brought  another  son  into 
the  world,  he  displayed  great  jealousy,  and  a  strong 
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dislike  for  the  baby.  His  dislike  reached  a  climax 
when  his  mother  told  him  that  she  would  no  longer 
have  anything  to  do  with  him.  This  brought  out  all 
the  worst  traits  of  his  decidedly  bad  character,  and  in 
conjunction  with  his  wife,  who  was  entirely  under 
his  evilinfluence,  he  planned  the  daring  and  dastardly 
scheme  of  abducting  the  child  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  able  to  get  a  large  sum  of  money  from  Mr. 
Pennefather. 

The  child  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  when  Fulton 
failed  to  get  money  as  he  expected  to  do,  he  decided 
on  the  second  crime  of  stealing  the  deeds.  He  had 
previously  been  in  communication  with  his  mother, 
and  was  well  posted  up  in  her  movements ;  but  she, 
weak  and  foolish  woman  as  she  was,  did  not  take  any 
means  to  expose  him  as  she  ought  to  have  done.  She 
allowed  her  affections  for  this  erring  offspring  to 
blind  her  to  her  duty  to  her  husband. 

Immediately  after  the  robbery,  Pulton  succeeded 
in  hypothecating  the  bonds  and  other  securities, 
thereby  raising  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  at 
once  started  for  the  West  Indies,  leaving  his  wife  in 
Paris,  and  on  arrival  in  Jamaica  he  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  estate  where  I  found  him  when  I  began 
to  pick  up  his  trail,  and  to  work  out  the  problem. 
I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  Paris,  where  I  learnt  that 
the  unfortunate  baby  had  died ;  its  death  being  due, 
no  doubt,  in  a  large  measure,  to  neglect.  By  this 
time  Mrs.  Fulton  had  become  very  embittered  against 
her  husband.  She  had  found  out  his  worthlessness, 
and  had  come  to  realize  his  wickedness.  It  was  en- 
tirely through  her  I  discovered  his  whereabouts. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  told.  When  he  found 
he   was  trapped,  he  saw   that  his  game  was  played 
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out.  He  had  believed,  no  doubt,  that  he  had  done 
a  clever  thing  in  going  to  the  West  Indies 
and  that  he  was  perfectly  safe  there.  But  he  afforded 
another  illustration  of  the  stupidity  of  criminal  ways  ; 
and  if  further  proof  of  this  was  wanted,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Kingston,  he 
opened  an  account  with  the  bank  there,  and  actually 
deposited  with  the  bank  some  of  the  stolen  deeds. 
It  was  by  this  means  I  traced  him  to  Mandeville, 
for  beyond  knowing  that  he  was  in  Jamaica,  his  wife 
knew  nothing  further. 

Mr.  Pennefather  succeeded  in  recovering  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  his  deeds  and  other  securities, 
but  not  without  considerable  trouble  and  expense. 
But,  of  course,  nothing  could  compensate  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  child ;  and  when  he  learnt,  as  he  was 
bound  to  learn,  how  his  wife  had  deceived  him,  he 
sent  her  about  her  business,  and,  disgusted  and  broken- 
hearted, he  realized  his  property  and  returned  to 
India,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died. 

Francis  Fulton's  career  and  terrible  end  emphasizes 
in  a  peculiarly  forcible  manner  that  there  is  no  rest 
for  the  wicked ;  no  peace  for  the  evil-doer.  And  that 
it  is  better  far,  ten  thousand  times  infinitely  better, 
to  live  on  a  crust  honestly  earned,  since  happiness 
never  yet  came  out  of  crime-acquired  riches. 


A  BAIL  WAT  MYSTERY. 

One  October  night  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy  left  the 
Euston  Station,  London,  by  a  late  train  for  Birming- 
ham, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  town  he  resided. 
Sir  Peter  was  a  little  over  seventy  years  of  age,  but 
was  a  well-preserved,  hale,  hearty  man.  He  was  a 
constant  traveller  between  London  and  Birmingham, 
and  was  well  known  on  the  line.  He  was  a  wealthy 
man,  being  largely  interested  in  various  commercial 
enterprises,  including  collieries,  shipping,  and  the 
like.  He  also  owned  extensive  property  both  in 
London  and  Birmingham.  On  this  occasion  he  had 
paid  a  hurried  visit  to  the  Metropolis  to  transact 
some  business  with  his  lawyers,  and  on  leaving  their 
offices  in  Gray's  Inn,  he  carried  with  him  a  despatch- 
box  containing  some  very  important  documents  and 
securities,  which  he  said  he  wished  to  look  through 
himself  so  as  to  master  the  details  of  certain  holdings. 
His  solicitors,  Tait,  Hainwell  and  Co.,  were  anxious  to 
send  the  documents  down  to  his  residence  by  special 
messenger,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it;  nor  would 
he  allow  the  box  to  be  conveyed  to  the  station  for 
him.  He  was  a  very  self-reliant  man,  and  had  a 
strong  objection  to  its  being  insinuated  in  any  way 
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that  he  was  getting  old.  He  reached  Euston  a  few 
minutes  before  the  train  was  timed  to  leave,  and 
having  hurriedly  partaken  of  a  glass  of  ale,  which 
was  a  favourite  beverage  of  his,  he  went  on  to  the 
platform,  and  the  guard  of  the  train  opened  the  door 
of  a  first-class  compartment  for  him,  and  he  got  in, 
saying  to  the  guard  as  he  did  so — 

"I  hope  there  won't  be  any  other  passengers  in 
this  carriage,  as  I  want  to  read  some  papers  going 
down,  and  to  be  quiet." 

"I  don't  think  you'll  be  troubled,  sir,"  was  the 
guard's  answer.  "  We  don't  pick  up  many  first-class 
passengers  by  this  train.  But,  anyway,  I'll  try  and 
keep  the  compartment  for  you." 

The  train  steamed  out  of  the  terminus  punctually, 
and  wasn't  timed  to  stop  anywhere  till  it  arrived  at 
Kugby.  In  due  course  Rugby  was  reached.  There 
Sir  Peter  alighted  and  went  to  the  refreshment  room, 
where  he  had  another  glass  of  ale  and  a  sandwich. 
On  returning  to  his  compartment  he  found  a  lady 
ensconced  in  one  corner.  The  guard  himself  had 
opened  the  door  for  Sir  Peter  to  alight,  then  new 
duties  had  taken  him  away  elsewhere.  On  returning 
he  was  surprised  to  see  the  lady  in  the  carriage,  and 
on  asking  her  politely  where  she  was  going  to,  she 
produced  a  first-class  ticket  from  Northampton  to 
Birmingham,  via  Rugby,  where  she  had  had  to  change, 
the  train  from  Northampton  having  come  in  half  an 
hour  before.  She  did  not  speak,  merely  showed  her 
ticket,  and  of  course  the  guard  could  not  request  her 
to  get  out.  She  wore  a  thick  veil  and  large  ulster, 
and  in  the  rack  she  had  deposited  a  hand-bag. 

The  train  left  Rugby  several  minutes  late,  and 
midway   between   that    station    and    Birmingham    it 
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almost  came  to  a  dead  stand  owing  to  a  luggage 
train  being  in  front,  and  it  was  quite  twenty  minutes 
behind  its  time  at  its  destination.  There  the  guard, 
no  doubt  with  a  view  to  a  possible  tip,  hurried  to 
the  carriage  occupied  by  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy,  when, 
to  his  horror,  he  found  Sir  Peter  lying  on  the  floor  in 
a  pool  of  blood,  which  flowed  from  a  frightful  wound 
in  his  forehead.  He  was  quite  insensible;  in  fact, 
seemed  to  be  dead.  The  lady  who  had  got  in  at 
Eugby  had  gone,  but  Sir  Peter's  despatch- box  was 
still  there,  and,  strangely  enough,  in  the  rack  was 
the  hand-bag  the  guard  had  noticed  at  Eugby. 

The  officials  were  immediately  notified  of  the 
occurrence ;  a  doctor  was  hastily  summoned,  and  it 
was  then  found  that  Sir  Peter  was  not  dead.  He 
had,  however,  received  a  terrific  blow  on  the  forehead, 
probably  from  a  life  preserver.  The  blow  must  at 
once  have  stunned  him,  and  it  had  produced  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  Although  Sir  Peter's  carriage 
was  waiting  at  the  station  to  convey  him  to  his  home 
— Mobberley  Hall — two  miles  out  of  the  town,  the 
doctor  regarded  the  case  as  so  serious  that  he  advised 
an  immediate  removal  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and 
the  coachman  was  despatched  with  all  haste  to  acquaint 
the  family  with  what  had  happened. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  thing,  but  nevertheless 
a  fact,  that  during  this  time  no  inquiry  was  made 
about  the  lady  who  had  joined  the  train  at  Eugby. 
The  guard,  of  course,  was  the  man  who  should  have 
endeavoured,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  to 
ascertain  what  had  become  of  her.  But  the  shock  of 
finding  Sir  Peter  on  the  floor  so  upset  him  that  he 
lost  his  head,  as  the  saying  is,  and  so  forgot  all 
about  the  mysterious  female  passenger. 
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By  the  first  train  the  following  morning  I  left  for 
Birmingham,  a  special  messenger  being  sent  to  me 
by  a  luggage  train,  which  passed  through  Birming- 
ham at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  arrived  at  my 
house  in  time  for  me  to  make  some  hurried  prepara- 
tions, jump  into  a  hansom,  drive  to  Euston,  and 
catch  the  train  with  only  a  few  seconds  to  spare. 
The  officials  on  the  line  were  quick  to  recognize  that 
the  case  was  one  calling  for  very  prompt  action 
indeed,  and  Sir  Peter's  family  had  suggested  that  I 
should  be  sent  for. 

The  particulars,  as  I  have  given  them  above,  were 
what  I  quickly  gathered,  and  I  saw,  as  everybody 
else  of  course  saw,  that  the  veiled  lady  who  had 
joined  the  train  at  Rugby,  must  be  found.  I  need 
scarcely  say,  perhaps,  that  the  telegraph  wires  were 
busily  employed  in  sending  information  to  various 
points;  but  the  day  passed,  no  arrest  was  made,  and 
the  mystery  deepened.  Unfortunately,  Sir  Peter 
continued  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  A  serious 
operation  was  performed  during  the  day,  but  did 
not  relieve  him ;  and  the  doctors  held  out  little  hope 
of  his  recovery. 

The  carriage  in  which  the  outrage  was  committed, 
had  been  taken  to  a  shed  and  left  untouched,  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  an  examination  of  it. 
It  was  what  is  known  as  a  composite  carriage.  There 
were  two  first-class  compartments  in  the  centre,  and 
a  second  at  each  end.  Sir  Peter  and  the  lady  were 
the  only  first-class  passengers.  One  second  compart- 
ment was  empty,  the  other  was  occupied  by  two 
gentlemen,  an  old  lady,  and  a  young  one — mother 
and  daughter  as  was  subsequently  ascertained;  while 
the  two  gentlemen  were  both  commercial  travellers. 
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Not  one  of  these  four  persons,  however,  was  aware  of 
anything  unusual  in  the  next  compartment,  nor  did 
any  of  them  see  the  woman  get  in  or  alight.  The 
guard's  description  of  her  was  that  she  was  rather 
stout,  and  seemed  well  dressed ;  but  beyond  that,  and 
saying  that  she  was  closely  veiled  and  wore  an  ulster, 
he  could  go  no  further. 

The  despatch-box  was  found  with  the  keys  in  the 
lid,  and  some  documents  were  on  the  seat.  These 
facts  suggested  that  Sir  Peter  was  reading  and  ex- 
amining his  papers  when  attacked.  It  was  impossible 
to  say  until  a  list  was  received  from  the  lawyers 
whether  the  contents  of  the  box  were  intact  or  not. 
Nothing  had  been  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the 
injured  man.  His  massive  gold  watch  was  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  he  had  nearly  ten  pounds  in 
loose  cash  in  his  pockets,  besides  a  note-book  with 
some  bank-notes  in  it.  As  his  property  was  untouched, 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  why  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  had  been  assaulted  so  desperately.  When 
the  lawyers  sent  through  a  list  of  the  documents  he 
had  taken  from  their  office,  it  was  found  that  nothing 
was  missing.  The  mystery  was  thus  made  the  more 
incomprehensible.  The  bag  which  had  been  left  in 
the  rack  by  the  strange  woman,  was  found  to  be  a 
lady's  dressing-bag,  the  bottles  and  other  things 
being  fitted  with  plain  silver  tops.  In  the  bag  were 
two  buns,  from  one  of  which  a  large  piece  had  been 
bitten.  There  was  also  a  pocket-handkerchief  without 
any  name  on  it,  a  hair  brush  and  comb,  a  lady's 
powder-puff,  a  well-worn  purse,  containing  a  sovereign, 
a  half  sovereign,  and  some  loose  silver.  One  of  the 
bottles  was  half  full  of  scent,  and  there  was  a  tooth- 
brush in  the  case.    These  things,  with  two  exceptions, 
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constituted  the  contents  of  the  bag,  and  in  the 
absence  of  monogram  on  the  silver  tops,  and  name 
on  the  handkerchief,  there  was  nothing  likely  to  be 
of  any  use  as  a  clue.  The  exceptions  I  refer  to  were, 
a  tobacco-pouch  filled  with  very  coarse  shag  tobacco, 
and  a  briar-root  pipe,  with  the  mouthpiece  bitten 
through,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  been  gnawed. 

The  problem  which  confronted  the  authorities  in 
connection  with  this  strange  outrage  was,  I  think  it 
will  be  freely  admitted,  a  very  difficult  one.  It  was 
obvious  that  it  ranked  quite  apart  from  ordinary 
cases  of  the  kind,  for  there  seemed  to  be  such  an 
utter  absence  of  definable  motive.  If  the  papers  had 
been  stolen,  or  the  portable  property  on  the  person 
of  the  injured  man  carried  off,  robbery  would  at  once 
have  been  set  down  as  the  motive.  But  nothing 
whatever  had  been  taken,  and  this  fact  made  the 
purpose  of  the  outrage  the  more  inscrutable.  Indeed, 
the  whole  affair  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  railway  mysteries  that  had  occupied 
public  attention  for  years.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  the  "  Sensation  "  was  the  common 
topic  of  conversation.  The  social  position  of  the 
injured  man,  together  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  gave  more  than  ordinary  dramatic  interest 
to  it. 

On  the  third  day  from  the  time  he  received  the 
dreadful  injuries  which  had  imperilled  his  life,  Sir 
Peter  Elsworthy  recovered  consciousness,  and  the 
doctors  were  then  able  to  say  he  would  live.  But  it 
was  very  soon  seen  that  the  mind  was  apparently  a 
blank.  He  did  not  seem  to  recognize  any  one  about 
him;  and  when  spoken  to  a  bewildered  expression 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  appeared  like  one  who 
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was  labouring  under  the  effects  of  a  potent  drug 
which  had  stupefied  and  dulled  the  senses.  The 
doctors  were  concerned  about  this.  They  feared  that 
the  brain  bad  been  permanently  injured.  Nor  was 
that  to  be  wondered  at.  The  wonder  really  was  that 
he  lived  at  all,  for  he  had  been  struck  with  such 
tremendous  force  over  the  left  eye  that  a  portion  of 
the  skull  was  literally  smashed  in.  The  injury  had 
been  inflicted,  probably,  with  a  very  heavy  life- 
preserver,  wielded  with  great  strength.  The  surgeons 
were  compelled  to  remove  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  bone,  and  resort  to  the  operation  known  as  tre- 
panning. But  though  this  had  saved  the  poor  man's 
life,  the  effects  of  the  great  shock  to  the  brain  was 
to  produce  a  kind  of  idiocy,  and  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  the  unfortunate  patient  had  forgotten 
everything.  He  could  not  ask  for  the  most  simple 
article  by  name,  and  he  failed  to  recognize  his  wife 
and  children.  Although  he  was  over  seventy,  Sir 
Peter  was  a  very  powerful  man,  with  a  splendid 
physique  that  indicated  great  muscular  strength. 
The  inference,  therefore,  was  that  he  had  been  struck 
suddenly  and  stunned  at  once ;  otherwise  he  would 
surely  have  made  a  struggle  for  his  life.  Necessarily, 
the  difficulties  of  the  case  were  enhanced  by  the 
inability  of  the  sufferer  to  give  any  information 
which  might  have  afforded  a  clue. 

The  police,  of  course,  worked  upon  their  own  lines ; 
and  in  the  blood-curdling  and  sensational  reports  that 
appeared  in  the  papers  it  was  stated  that  "Although 
the  police  are  very  reticent,  they  are  sanguine  of 
being  able  to  solve  the  mystery ;  it  is  believed  they 
are  already  in  possession  of  certain  clues  which  will 
ultimately  lead  to  very  important  results."     This  was 
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the  liner's  way  of  putting  it.  Your  liner  is  a  fearful 
and  wonderful  person,  and  since  "copy"  must  be 
ground  out,  he  does  not  for  a  single  instant  hesitate 
to  draw  upon  his  imagination  when  facts  fail.  Of 
course  there  was  great  rivalry  amongst  the  Press 
Agencies  and  the  big  newspapers  to  get  information ; 
while  the  very  journals  which  are  so  fond  of  depre- 
cating all  kinds  of  "sensationalism,"  and  go  into 
hysterics  over  a  so-called  sensational  novel,  revelled 
in  this  dreadful  story  of  blood,  and  dished  up  every 
morning  for  their  readers  the  most  gruesome  and 
harrowing  details.  In  fact,  nothing  seemed  too 
horrible  for  them ;  and  so  for  days  and  days  the 
country  was  thrilled  with  varying  versions  of  "  The 
Eailway  Mystery." 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy  had  been 
removed  to  his  home,  but  unhappily  showed  no  signs 
of  returning  intelligence.  He  remained  in  the  same 
dazed  condition,  and  was  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

Mobberley  Hall  was  a  beautiful,  quaint  Elizabethan 
mansion,  and  Sir  Peter's  household  was  a  large  one ; 
for  he  had  been  married  twice,  and  had  children  by 
both  wives.  His  second  wife,  who  was  a  young 
woman,  had  borne  him  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
who  were  all  at  home.  In  addition,  a  daughter  by 
the  first  wife,  who  was  a  widow  with  four  children  of 
her  own,  lived  under  her  father's  roof;  and  there 
were  also  two  sons  of  the  first  family.  They  were 
both  in  business  in  Birmingham.  Such  a  large 
family  necessitated  a  large  staff  of  servants,  and  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  female  domestics  to  be  found 
in  such  an  establishment,  there  were  a  butler,  a  foot- 
man, a  page-boy,  coachman,  stablemen  and  gardeners. 
My    connection   with    the    affair    was    in    a    private 
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capacity.  I  had  been  requested  by  the  wife  and 
sons  to  do  what  I  could  to  solve  the  mystery,  con- 
sequently I  carried  out  my  work  quite  apart  from 
the  police,  who,  even  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  were 
utterly  without  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  clue,  and 
the  public  began  to  say  that  the  mystery  would 
remain  a  mystery  for  all  time.  Very  many  ingenious 
theories  were  suggested  ;  but  not  one,  according  to 
my  thinking,  that  would  work  out  logically. 

As  in  the  Beaver's  Hill  Mystery,  so  in  this  case, 
I  at  first  thought  that  underlying  the  outrage  was 
personal  spite.  Of  course  the  two  cases  were  by  no 
means  on  all  fours ;  but  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy  not 
having  been  robbed,  it  was  not  altogether  easy  to 
define  a  feasible  motive.  Now,  I  have  always  urged 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  art  of  crime  detection,  is  the  defining  of  an 
adequate  motive.  In  a  case  where  robbery  follows 
on  assault  or  murder,  the  motive  is  clear  enough : 
and  should  a  man  be  murdered  and  no  robbery  follow, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  revenge  was 
the  operating  cause  producing  the  effect.  But  under 
any  circumstances  I  maintain  that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  motive  should  be  determined; 
for  when  you  have  got  your  motive,  you  may  begin 
to  look  about  for  the  person  most  likely  to  have 
been  actuated  by  that  motive. 

At  first  I  did  think  that  Sir  Peter's  life  had  been 
attempted  out  of  revenge,  and  I  made  cautious 
inquiries  amongst  the  members  of  the  family,  with  a 
view  to  determining  what  likelihood  there  was  of  any 
one  cherishing  such  deadly  hatred  as  to  be  impelled 
to  attempt  to  destroy  the  poor  man's  life  by  beating 
his  brains  out.     For  various  reasons,  it  seemed  to  me 
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that  this  theory  of  revenge  was  a  feasible  one,  and  1 
followed  it  out. 

The  younger  of  the  two  sons  I  have  referred  to 
was  his  father's  favourite,  and  seems  to  have  been 
better  acquainted  with  the  old  gentleman's  move- 
ments than  any  one  else.  So  I  sought  an  interview 
with  Thomas  in  his  office  in  Birmingham.  The 
young  man  seemed  very  much  affected,  and  spoke  of 
his  father  in  the  most  affectionate  terms. 

"My  father  was  not  what  might  be  called  a  com- 
municative man,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  I 
put  to  him,  "and  it  was  very  rarely  he  talked  about 
his  affairs.  But  he  was  singularly  self-reliant,  and 
when  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  thing  it 
was  most  difficult  to  move  him." 

"Do  you  know  what  his  particular  object  was  in 
bringing  the  documents  away  from  his  solicitors  ?  " 

"Well,  I  gathered  from  certain  things  he  said  to 
me,  that  he  was  desirous  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  particulars  of  some  properties  he  has  scattered 
through  Warwickshire.  And  he  thought  that  the 
best  way  to  do  that  was  to  carefully  peruse  all  the 
documents  himself." 

"Was  his  sole  object  in  going  up  to  London  to 
get  possession  of  these  papers,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell  you.  As  I  have  already 
said,  he  was  a  reserved  and  reticent  man,  and  though 
perhaps  I  was  more  in  his  confidence  than  any  other 
member  of  the  family,  he  did  not  tell  me  very  much. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  he  had  other 
business  in  London.  He  had  been  there  several 
days." 

"  Was  he  fond  of  good  living  ?  " 

"Yes." 
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"And  company?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  the  class  of  company 
he  associated  with?" 

"Well,  my  father  was  a  gentleman,  and  kept  the 
company  of  gentlemen." 

"And  ladies?" 

"That  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
knew  many  ladies ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  had  any 
connections  which  he  would  have  been  ashamed  of 
owning  to." 

"  That  is  your  personal  opinion  ?  " 

"It  is." 

"But  you  will  admit  that  it  might  be  otherwise?" 

"  Of  course  I  understand  the  drift  of  your  questions. 
They  are  justified  no  doubt  by  the  circumstances ; 
for  anything  that  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  mystery 
is  justifiable.  But  while  I  admit  the  possibility  of 
my  father  having  some  connection  which  he  would 
prefer  should  not  be  generally  known,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  least  probable." 

"But  please  tell  me  why  you  doubt  the  proba- 
bility?" 

"Because  I  have  every  confidence  in  his  rectitude 
and  honour.  He  was  a  reticent,  and  in  some  senses 
a  secretive  man ;  but  he  was  also  a  conscientious 
man,  and  I  feel  sure  he  would  not  have  pursued  any 
line  of  conduct  that  would  not  bear  the  searching 
light  of  day  being  thrown  upon  it." 

"  Then  you  think  he  had  no  enemies  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  asking  me  too  much.  A  saint,  if  he 
dwelt  on  earth,  would  have  enemies." 

"  Unfortunately  that  is  so ;  for  the  most  upright, 
just,  and   considerate  man  that  the  imagination  can 
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conceive  cannot  go  through  life  without  wounding 
some  prejudices,  or  treading  on  somebody's  corns. 
And  some  people  are  so  small-minded,  so  full  of  evil, 
that  very  little  indeed  suffices  to  arouse  in  them 
enmity  of  an  exceedingly  bitter  kind.  But  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  in  your  father's  case  is,  the 
likelihood  of  there  being  some  one  who  may  have 
considered  himself  so  grievously  injured  by  your 
father  that  he  purposely  went  out  of  his  way  to  try 
and  kill  him." 

"  Candidly,  I  don't  think  it  at  all  likely." 

"You  don't?" 

"  No.  My  father  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  and  sympathetic  man;  and  though  in  the  con- 
ventional sense  he  may  have  had  enemies,  there  is 
no  incident  in  his  life,  as  far  as  I  know  it,  which 
could  have  caused  any  one  to  wish  for  his  death." 

"Have  you  any  theory  of  the  crime  yourself?" 

"None.  I  am  perfectly  puzzled.  If  his  property 
had  been  stolen,  a  motive  would  at  once  have  been 
apparent.  But  robbery  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  object  of  the  outrage." 

I  have  recorded  this  interview  with  Thomas 
Elsworthy,  because  it  is  instructive,  inasmuch  as  it 
serves  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  Sir  Peter  was 
held  by  his  family,  and  by  all  those  who  knew  him. 
In  spite  of  the  opinion,  however,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  some  secret  in  Sir  Peter's  life, 
which,  if  known,  would  give  the  clue  to  the  outrage. 
Let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  his  own  son  described 
him  as  reticent  and  secretive.  Now,  a  reticent  and 
secretive  man  is  not  he  who  wears  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,  as  the  saying  is.  Your  secretive  man  usually 
has  some  arriere  pensee ;  and  though  in  a  general  way 
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his  conduct  may  be  above  suspicion,  he  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  have  some  weak  points.  That  is  putting  it 
in  a  mild  way.  The  premise,  therefore,  was  this. 
Sir  Peter  Elsworthy  was  a  secretive  man.  Sir  Peter 
Elsworthy,  being  a  secretive  man,  might  have  done 
something  at  some  time  or  other  which  had  given 
mortal  offence  and  led  to  the  attempt  upon  his 
life. 

On  these  lines  I  began  to  work,  and  I  critically 
examined  every  detail  in  connection  with  the  outrage, 
and  worked  the  problem  out  thus  — 

The  woman  who  got  into  the  train  at  Eugby  held 
a  first-class  ticket  from  Northampton  to  Birmingham. 
That  woman  committed  the  outrage. 

Was  the  outrage  the  result  of  a  sudden  impulse, 
or  was  it  premeditated? 

It  was  premeditated. 

My  reason  for  thinking  it  was  premeditated  was 
that  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  the  crime  was  an 
act  of  vengeance.  Premeditation  argued  a  conspiracy. 
At  any  rate  the  woman  must  have  been  well  posted 
up  in  Sir  Peter's  movements,  and  have  so  timed  her 
journey  from  Northampton  that  she  was  certain  of 
getting  the  London  train  at  Eugby.  She  would 
know  that  Sir  Peter  was  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
first-class.  And  no  doubt  she  took  into  consideration 
the  strong  probability  that  the  night  train  at  that 
time  of  the  year  would  carry  very  few  first-class 
passengers.  Assuming  my  theorizing  was  correct,  she 
must  have  been  on  the  look-out  at  Eugby  for  her 
victim ;  she  saw  him  leave  the  carriage  and  she  at 
once  took  her  seat.  Although — if  my  argument  was 
to  be  worked  out  consistently — she  knew  Sir  Peter, 
he  did  not  know  her,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  recognize 
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her  owing  to  the  thick  veil  she  wore.     I  regarded 
that  veil  as  purposely  worn  for  the  sake  of  disguise. 

Now,  the  next  question  that  it  was  necessary  to 
answer,  in  constructing  the  theory  was,  At  what  par- 
ticular point  of  the  journey  was  the  attack  made  ? 

Sir  Peter  left  the  carriage  at  Rugby.  His  despatch- 
box  was  in  the  carriage,  and  the  box  was  locked  then ; 
for  it  was  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
have  left  the  box  open  during  his  absence.  Eugby 
is  at  all  times  a  bustling,  busy  station ;  and  the  box 
contained  valuable  documents ;  Sir  Peter  was  too 
shrewd  a  man  to  have  left  them  exposed.  Soon  after 
the  train  started  again  he  must  have  opened  his  box 
and  taken  out  some  of  the  papers,  for  it  will  be 
remembered  the  keys  were  in  the  box  at  Birmingham, 
and  some  of  the  papers  were  on  the  seat.  Between 
Eugby  and  Birmingham  the  train  nearly  came  to  a 
standstill  owing  to  some  obstruction  in  front.  Had 
the  outrage  been  committed  then,  and  did  the  woman 
take  the  opportunity  to  escape? 

My  opinion  was  that  she  did.  The  stopping  of 
the  train,  of  course,  was  a  mere  chance,  but  it  was 
one  which  the  criminal  availed  herself  of.  My  reason 
for  thus  thinking  may  be  briefly  given.  The  train 
was  timed  to  stop  at  two  stations ;  the  first  some 
little  distance  beyond  where  it  almost  came  to  a 
standstill.  If  my  reasoning  was  sound,  the  would-be 
murderer,  who  had  no  doubt  taken  everything  into 
consideration,  very  probably  intended  to  slip  away  at 
the  first  station.  She  therefore  lost  no  time  after 
leaving  Eugby  in  carrying  out  her  diabolical  purpose, 
and  the  slowing  of  the  train  was  too  favourable  an 
opportunity  to  be  missed.  This  might  also  account 
for  the  fact  that  she  left  her  bag  behind  her.     Now, 
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as  regards  that  bag.  It  was  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant factor  in  the  calculation.  It  was  a  lady's 
dressing-bag,  but  in  it  were  a  tobacco-pouch  and  a 
pipe,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  pipe  much  gnawed. 
Ladies  do  not,  as  a  rule,  carry  in  their  dressing-bags 
tobacco-pouches  and  pipes.  The  pipe  had  been 
smoked  by  some  one  who  had  a  nasty  habit  of  biting 
the  stem.  It  was  an  old  pipe  and  had  been  long  in 
use. 

The  last  detail  that  had  to  be  considered  was,  what 
weapon  had  the  criminal  used  to  effect  her  purpose  ? 
The  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Peter 
had  been  struck  a  sudden  and  terrific  blow  with  a 
blunt  instrument,  probably  a  bludgeon  or  a  life- 
preserver.  A  bludgeon — that  is  to  say,  a  stick — could 
not  have  been  so  easily  concealed  as  a  life-preserver, 
and  it  would  have  attracted  attention  to  her  if  a  lady 
had  been  seen  carrying  one,  whereas  a  preserver 
could  have  been  easily  hidden  in  the  bag,  and  when 
done  with  hurled  out  of  the  window  of  the  carriage. 

I  therefore  decided  that  a  life-preserver  was  the 
instrument;  it  was  an  exceptionally  heavy  one,  and 
wielded  with  great  muscular  force.  Only  a  very 
exceptional  woman  could  have  exerted  this  force ; 
only  an  exceptional  woman  would  have  carried  a  life- 
preserver.  I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  person  who  committed  the  outrage  was  not  a 
woman  at  all,  but  a  man,  in  disguise ;  and  the  tobacco- 
pouch  and  pipe  certainly  favoured  this  theory;  and 
my  deduction  from  the  gnawed  pipe  was  that  the 
man  who  had  smoked  it  was  a  moody,  brooding  sort 
of  man,  of  great  nervous  irritability.  This  line  of 
argument  brought  me  of  necessity  to  the  question, 
what    was    the    criminal    doing    in    Northampton  ? 
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That  is  to  say,  how  was  it  that  on  the  particular  day 
of  the  outrage  he  or  she  travelled  from  Northampton  ? 
Was  he  there  by  chance  on  that  day,  or  was  it  his 
place  of  residence  ? 

Having  built  up  this  theory  I  proceeded  to  act 
upon  it,  and  I  caused  a  very  careful  search  to  be 
made  along  the  line,  and  for  some  distance  from  the 
line,  between  Rugby  and  the  stopping  place,  for  the 
supposed  weapon;  for  it  seemed  hardly  likely  that 
the  criminal  would  have  carried  it  far  after  having 
effected  his  purpose.  The  search,  however,  was 
fruitless,  and  nothing  was  found.  At  this  point 
nearly  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  with  all 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  police  not  a  trace 
of  the  criminal  had  been  discovered ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  wide  publicity  given  to  the  outrage  through  the 
medium  of  the  Press,  no  one  had  come  forward  with 
a  scrap  of  information  likely  to  be  of  the  slightest 
use.  Of  course  there  were — as  there  always  are  in 
such  cases — any  number  of  theories  advanced  by  the 
amateur  detectives,  who  spring  up  like  mushrooms  as 
soon  as  ever  a  great  crime  is  committed  and  the 
police  are  baffled.  These  clever  people,  according  to 
their  own  account,  solved  the  problem  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  ;  but  unfortunately  for  their 
cleverness,  they  didn't  put  the  authorities  on  the 
criminal's  track. 

No  assistance  of  any  kind  was  obtainable  from  Sir 
Peter  himself;  for  although  his  life  had  been  spared, 
thanks  to  the  vigour  of  his  constitution,  his  mind 
was  shattered.  He  recognized  nobody,  remembered 
nothing.  An  application  I  made  to  his  family  to  be 
allowed  to  go  through  his  letters,  papers,  diaries,  etc., 
in  the  hope  that  I  might  find  something  to  give  me 
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a  clue,  was  not  entertained,  although  in  other 
respects  they  were  willing  to  render  such  assistance 
as  lay  in  their  power,  and  afford  all  the  information 
they  could,  for  they  were  very  desirous  of  seeing  the 
criminal  brought  to  justice. 

My  next  step  was  to  seek  an  interview  with  Tait, 
Hainwell  and  Co.,  Sir  Peter's  London  lawyers. 
These  gentlemen  corroborated  what  the  son  Thomas 
had  told  me  as  to  Sir  Peter's  reticence  and  secretive- 
ness.  They  described  him  as  a  somewhat  peculiar  and 
eccentric  man ;  very  self-reliant  and  self-opinionated. 
It  was  most  difficult  indeed  to  move  him  when  once 
he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  was  well  versed  in 
legal  matters,  and  to  a  large  extent  liked  to  manage 
his  own  affairs ;  but  as  his  property  was  extensive 
and  much  scattered,  he  was  obliged  to  avail  himself 
of  legal  assistance.  He  did  not,  however,  as  some 
men  do,  make  confidants  of  his  solicitors. 

From  London  I  proceeded  to  Northampton,  and  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  up  to  this 
stage,  I  had  not  obtained  anything  tangible  to  guide 
me  in  my  efforts.  I  was  acting  entirely  upon  my 
theory.  One  thing  I  ought  to  mention,  I  had  not 
allowed  it  to  leak  out  that  I  believed  the  criminal 
to  be  a  man  in  a  woman's  disguise;  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact  no  one  had  suggested  it.  The  police 
were  scouring  the  country  everywhere  for  a  woman 
who  was  vaguely  described  as  about  five  feet  three 
in  height,  stoutly  built,  wearing  a  thick  veil  and  an 
ulster.  It  was  taken  for  granted,  apparently,  that 
she  would  go  on  wearing  the  veil  and  ulster  in- 
definitely after  the  crime.  The  vagueness  of  the 
description  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  guard  of  the 
train  was  the  only  person  who  could  speak  with  any 
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actual  knowledge,  and  lie  only  saw  the  supposed 
woman  as  she  sat  in  one  corner  of  the  carriage. 
Therefore  he  had  not  much  chance  of  going  into 
minute  details.  There  was  one  other  point  which 
is  worth  mentioning.  It  was  generally  assumed,  even 
by  the  police  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  that 
the  person  who  had  committed  the  assault  was  an 
habitual  criminal.  I  did  not  take  that  view,  by  any 
means.  An  habitual  criminal  would  not  have  com- 
mitted so  desperate  an  assault  for  nothing.  He  would 
certainly  have  taken  Sir  Peter's  money  and  jewellery  ; 
otherwise  what  was  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  crime  ? 
Was  it  not  clear,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  that  the 
whole  outrage  must  have  been  planned?  It  was 
known  that  Sir  Peter  was  travelling  from  London  by 
that  particular  train ;  and  the  person  who  had  assaulted 
him  had  come  purposely  armed  with  some  lethal 
weapon,  and  had  waited  at  Rugby  for  his  victim, 
knowing  that  all  the  chances  were  in  favour  of  Sir 
Peter  being  alone  in  the  carriage.  Indeed,  chance 
seemed  to  have  favoured  the  criminal  throughout,  so 
far  as  was  known ;  and,  having  committed  the  outrage, 
he  was  enabled  to  get  clear  off  and  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  and  public.  That  pointed  to  a  certain 
cleverness  coupled  with  caution,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
to  greatly  strengthen  my  theory  that  the  criminal 
was  a  man  and  not  a  woman.  The  disguise  he  had 
assumed  had  thrown  every  one  off  the  scent,  and  he 
must  have  had  a  confederate  in  London  who  informed 
him  of  Sir  Peter's  departure  from  the  Metropolis. 
On  arriving  in  Northampton,  I  began  to  make 
inquiries  in  the  proper  quarters,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  if  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy  had  ever  had  any 
connection  with  the  town,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
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it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  he  had  formerly  owned 
some  small  property  on  the  outskirts,  but  had  sold  it 
about  twelve  months  previously.  The  property  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  of  small  houses,  let  to 
working  people  at  weekly  rentals.  There  was  one 
house,  however,  that  did  not  fall  into  this  category. 
It  was  a  very  old,  ramshackle  place,  standing  in  a 
lonely  position  on  the  road  that  runs  between  North- 
ampton and  Wellingborough,  and  about  two  and  a  half 
to  three  miles  from  the  first- named  town.  It  had  at 
one  time  been  portion  of  a  farm.  Then  for  several 
years  it  was  a  rural  inn ;  but  that  had  proved  a  failure 
commercially,  and  it  was  subsequently  let  to  a  man 
bearing  the  name  of  Joseph  Winchlake  Marsden,  but 
locally  and  familiarly  known  as  "  Joe "  Marsden. 
Joe  bad  a  wife  and  several  children.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  he  was  a  bookmaker;  but  he  was 
regarded  as  a  respectable  man,  quiet,  inoffensive, 
though  of  a  reserved  and  brooding  disposition.  He 
paid  but  a  small  rental  for  the  house,  nevertheless  he 
was  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy — 
his  landlord — as  he  was  everlastingly  worrying  him  to 
do  certain  repairs,  though  Sir  Peter  had  given  him 
distinctly  to  understand  that  as  he  intended  to  sell 
the  property  or  raze  it  to  the  ground,  he  would  not 
spend  any  money  upon  it.  Joe  Marsden,  from  all 
accounts,  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  those 
unfortunate  men  who,  in  spite  of  whatever  they  do, 
do  not  succeed,  but  are  for  ever  the  victims  of  some 
ill  luck.  Joe  bore  the  character  of  being  an  honest 
man.  At  any  rate,  no  one  was  known  to  say  any- 
thing against  his  character.  Nevertheless  he  became 
soured  by  constant  rebuffs,  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
desponding  melancholy. 
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The  house  which  he  rented  from  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy 
he  called  "The  Hovel."  He  had  been  heard  to  say 
repeatedly  that  it  wasn't  fit  for  pigs  to  live  in.  But 
still  he  stuck  to  it,  owing  probably  to  the  little  more 
than  nominal  rent  he  was  called  upon  to  pay.  Soon 
after  he  entered  on  possession,  diphtheria  broke  out  in 
his  family,  and  he  lost  three  children.  He  complained 
bitterly  to  his  landlord,  who  was  induced  to  have  the 
premises  examined,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a 
cesspool  was  defective,  and  the  ground  round  about 
had  become  saturated  with  sewerage;  to  this  cause 
the  outbreak  of  diphtheria  was  ascribed.  Joe  was  told 
that  if  he  liked  to  give  up  possession  of  the  house, 
he  could  do  so,  although  he  had  it  on  a  three  years' 
agreement,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  on.  Some 
time  later  another  calamity  happened.  One  day, 
during  a  bitter  winter,  his  wife  was  busy  in  the 
kitchen  cooking,  and  her  youngest  child,  an  infant 
under  three,  was  seated  at  the  table  in  a  high  chair. 
Suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warning,  the  boiler 
exploded,  killing  the  poor  woman  outright,  and  so 
injuring  the  baby  that  it  died  a  week  later.  Joe 
Marsden  was  in  Liverpool  at  the  time,  and  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  him  informing  him  of  the  fresh  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  him.  From  all  accounts,  he  appears 
to  have  been  utterly  crushed ;  he  complained  bitterly 
about  his  landlord,  saying  that  he  was  morally  guilty 
of  the  deaths  of  Mrs.  Marsden  and  the  children.  But 
Joe's  cup  was  not  yet  full.  About  six  months  after 
the  explosion  his  eldest  son,  who  had  fallen  into  bad 
company  and  was  led  astray,  got  mixed  up  in  a 
burglary,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment,  his  youngest  son  went  out  to  Canada, 
and  his  only  surviving  daughter  proceeded  to  London, 
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where  she  obtained  a  situation  as  a  barmaid.  After 
this  the  unfortunate  Joe  Marsden  sunk  into  such  a 
condition  of  despondency  that  his  mind  was  unhinged, 
and  ultimately  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  North- 
amptonshire Lunatic  Asylum ;  but  two  years  later  he 
was  discharged  as  cured. 

By  dint  of  persevering  inquiry  I  gathered  up  the 
foregoing  particulars  of  Joe  Marsden,  and  there  was 
sufficient  in  them  to  warrant  me  in  endeavouring  to 
still  further  trace  Joe's  career;  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  I  had  advanced  as  a  theory,  before  I 
had  heard  anything  of  Joe,  that  the  person  who  com- 
mitted the  outrage  was  a  man  in  woman's  disguise, 
and  I  argued  from  the  gnawed  pipe  found  in 
the  dressing-bag,  that  he  was  a  moody,  irritable, 
nervous  man.  Although  at  this  stage  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  presumptive  evidence  that  Joe 
Marsden  might  have  committed  the  crime,  there  was 
nothing  which,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  would 
have  been  accepted  as  a  justification  for  placing  him 
under  arrest.  I  learnt  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  had 
been  ill  for  a  long  time.  Since  his  discharge  from 
the  Asylum  he  had  occupied  a  small  cottage  in  a 
poor  quarter  of  the  town.  He  paid  a  rental  of  four 
shillings  a  week  for  this  cottage,  and  owing  to  his 
reserved  and  unsociable  habits  he  was  regarded  by 
his  neighbours  as  a  recluse.  He  associated  with  no 
one,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  how  he 
managed  to  exist.  Although  people  thought  he  was 
very  eccentric,  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  was  expressed 
for  him,  as  they  considered  that  fortune  had  used 
him  badly. 

Now,  in   trying   to  make   Joe   Marsden  square  in 
with  my  theory  of  the  crime — and  up  to  this  point 
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it  really  seemed  as  if  the  finger  of  suspicion  pointed 
directly  to  him  as  the  criminal — there  was  one  fact 
which  confronted  me  as  a  stumbling-block.  It  was 
that  Joe  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  with  bushy  beard 
and  whiskers,  and  opinion  agreed  that  he  stood  quite 
six  feet  high.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  a  tall 
man  in  female  attire  would  be  such  a  conspicuous 
figure  that  he  could  hardly  fail  to  attract  general 
attention.  Now,  the  guard  of  the  railway  train  by 
which  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy  travelled  from  London  on 
the  night  he  was  so  dreadfully  injured,  maintained 
that  there  was  nothing  conspicuous  about  the  lady 
he  saw  in  the  railway  carriage  at  Kugby.  He 
averred  that  she  most  certainly  was  not  a  tall 
woman.  This  was  a  discrepancy  which  made  it 
difficult  to  fit  Joe  in  with  the  line  of  argument  I 
had  pursued.  Nevertheless  my  opinion  was  by  no 
means  altered  that  the  supposed  woman  was  a  man 
in  disguise.  At  any  rate,  whether  Joe  Marsden  was 
or  was  not  the  man  I  wanted,  I  was  determined  not 
only  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  him,  as  the  saying  is, 
but  to  ascertain  if  possible  what  his  movements  were 
about  the  time  of  the  outrage. 

I  found  that  he  was  looked  after,  and  his  wants 
attended  to,  by  an  old  woman  known  as  Sally  Parker. 
She  lived  in  the  same  court,  and  managed  to  eke  out 
a  miserable  existence  by  out-door  relief  from  the 
parish.  Sally  was  a  garrulous  old  woman,  who  had 
outlived  the  allotted  span,  and  bore  evidence  in  her 
wrinkled,  gnarled  face,  and  her  gaunt,  bony  frame, 
that  her  life  had  been  a  desperate  struggle  with 
hardships  and  poverty.  Notwithstanding  this,  she 
had  brought  up  a  large  family;  was  looked  upon  as 
a  respectable  person,  and  kindly  and  sympathetic  to 
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boot.  I  deemed  it  desirable  to  interview  Sally  in 
her  own  house,  a  miserable,  poverty-stricken  place, 
and  yet,  withal,  clean  and  tidy.  Having  introduced 
myself  as  one  interested  in  Joe  Marsden,  I  said — 

"  I  understand,  Mrs.  Parker,  you  have  been  nursing 
Marsden?" 

"  Yes,  I  have.  You  see,  he's  very  poor,  and  I  don't 
like  to  see  the  old  man  left  alone.  And  nobody  else 
takes  any  notice  of  him." 

"How  long  has  he  been  ill?" 

"He's  been  ill  for  months,  master." 

"  But  not  confined  to  the  house  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  has." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  he  hasn't  been  out  of  the 
house  for  months  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do  mean  to  say  so.  He  haven't  a  been 
out  of  his  bed  for  weeks  and  weeks." 

"Is  that  really  so,  Mrs.  Parker?" 

"There  bain't  no  mistake  about  it.  I've  had  the 
doing  for  him,  and  if  I  hadn't  looked  after  him  the 
poor  old  chap  must  a  gone  into  th'  work'us." 

"  How  does  he  live  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  ain't  got  nowt  but  what  his  gal  gives  him." 

"You  mean  his  daughter?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  is  she?     In  London?" 

"Yes." 

"In  a  situation,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes.  She's  a  barmaid  or  something  like  that  in 
an  hotel." 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  hotel  ?  " 

"Well,  I  think  I've  heard  the  old  man  say  it's 
called  the  Albert — no,  not  the  Albert,  The  Prince  of 
Wales ;  that's  it." 
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"And  Marsden  is  really  very  ill,"  I  remarked, 
wishing  to  draw  the  old  woman  out  a  little  more. 

"Yes;  there  be  no  mistake  about  that.  And  you 
see,  he's  not  quite  right  in  his  head  sometimes.  He 
was  in  a  'sylum  once." 

"  So  I've  heard." 

"  Are  you  a  friend  of  his  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 

"  Well — I  can't  say  that  I  am ;  but  I  am  interested 
in  him." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  should  very  much." 

Sally  at  once  attired  herself  in  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  taking  a  key  from  a  nail  over  the  mantelpiece 
of  her  little  room,  she  led  me  to  Marsden's  domicile. 
It  was  a  small  house,  of  a  style  peculiar  to  the 
Midland  counties.  The  street  door  opened  right  into 
the  parlour.  Behind  the  parlour  was  a  kitchen. 
From  the  kitchen  a  flight  of  stairs  gave  access  to 
the  upper  storey  where  there  were  three  small  rooms. 
In  the  front  one  I  found  old  Marsden  in  bed.  The 
room  was  comfortable,  and  furnished  in  a  homely 
way.  In  the  grate  a  fire  burned,  and  diffused  a 
certain  amount  of  cheerfulness. 

"Here's  a  gent  come  to  see  you," Mister  Marsden," 
said  the  old  woman,  by  way  of  introducing  me. 

The  invalid  had  been  lying  on  his  side  with  his 
back  to  the  door;  but  he  turned  as  we  entered  the 
room,  and  groaned  as  if  the  movement  gave  him  pain. 
He  was  a  peculiar  looking  man,  with  a  morose,  sullen 
expression  of  countenance,  and  a  restless,  nervous 
wandering  of  the  eyes. 

"  Who's  the  gent  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  sort  of  growl. 

I  spoke  for  myself. 

"I  am  interested  in  you,  Mr.  Marsden,"  I   said, 
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"and  Mrs.  Parker  suggested  I  should  come  and  see 

you." 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  want  now  you  have  come  ?  " 
he  demanded  grumpily. 

"  I  understand  you've  been  ill  for  some  time,"  I 
answered  evasively. 

"Yes.  I've  been  near  a  dead  un.  I  think  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  old  Sally  there,  I'd  a  been  in  my 
grave  afore  this.     I  sometimes  wish  I  wur  dead." 

"You  oughtner  to  say  that,  Mister  Marsden," 
remarked  Sally,  reprovingly. 

"What  for?"  he  rapped  out  fiercely.  "Ain't  J 
had  trouble  enough  to  make  me  disgusted  with  my 
life?     Eh?" 

"  You're  right,  Joe — you're  right  about  the  trouble  ■ 
but  you've  no  right  to  talk  about  wishing  you  wm 
dead.     It's  wicked,  that's  what  it  is." 

"Wicked,  be  hanged!"  exclaimed  Joe,  warmly. 
"What  was  I  sent  into  the  world  for  at  all?  That's 
what  I  want  to  know.  I  didn't  come  of  my  own  free 
will,  did  I?  And  what  have  I  done  that  I  should 
always  have  had  bad  luck  in  the  world  ?  " 

He  had  got  excited,  and  as  I  saw  that  Sally  was 
disposed  to  argue  the  matter  from  her  point  of  view, 
I  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  asking — 

"  What  is  your  complaint,  Mr.  Marsden  ?  " 

"All  sorts  of  things.  I've  something  the  matter 
with  my  legs.  They  seem  to  be  wasting  away,  and 
I  cannot  stand  long  on  'em." 

As  he  spoke,  he  thrust  one  of  his  legs  from  under 
the  clothes  in  order  to  give  me  ocular  assurance  ol 
his  statement,  and  from  the  look  of  the  limb  I 
judged  he  was  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxy.  I 
think  that  is  what  the  doctors  call  the  disease. 
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"Are  you  receiving  medical  attention?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  I  ain't.  I  ain't  got  no  money  to  pay  doctors," 
lie  growled. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  yon  left  your  bed  ?  "  I  asked 

"Well,  I  get  up  a  bit  mostly  every  day;  but  I 
ain't  been  outside  this  yere  house  for  three  blessed 
months." 

He  lay  still  after  this  for  several  minutes,  and  I 
couldn't  get  any  response  to  my  questions  from  him. 
Then  he  began  to  ramble  and  mutter  incoherently, 
and  Sally  whispered  to  me  that  he  often  went  off 
like  that.  I  therefore  took  my  departure,  having 
left  a  little  money  with  Sally  for  the  old  man's  use. 

I  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat  crestfallen  as  I 
realized  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  Joe  Marsden 
to  have  committed  the  outrage  on  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy. 
Not  only  did  I  regard  him  as  physically  incapable  of 
such  a  deed,  but  attired  in  female  apparel  he  would 
have  presented  such  a  preposterous  figure,  that  he 
must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Nevertheless  I  was  not 
disposed  to  abandon  the  trail  which  I  felt  sure  would 
ultimately  lead  me  to  success.  I  could  not,  after 
what  I  had  learnt,  believe  that  Joe  was  the  criminal ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  an  intuitive  feeling  that 
he  knew  something  about  the  crime. 

A  week  later  I  was  in  London,  and  one  night  soon 
after  my  return,  a  short,  thick-set  man,  with  a  clean- 
shaven face,  stood  outside  of  a  coffee-house  talking  to 
a  well-dressed  young  woman.  He  himself  was  some- 
what shabbily  attired,  and  whereas  she  seemed  a 
smart,  well-set-up  young  person,  he  had  a  slouching, 
hang-dog  appearance.  Presently  he  kissed  the 
woman ;  they  separated ;   she  hurried  away,  and  he 
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entered  the  coffee-house.  I  followed  soon  after,  and 
found  him  seated  in  one  of  the  pew-like  boxes  of  the 
coffee-house,  partaking  of  coffee,  bread-and-butter, 
and  herrings.  He  was  a  remarkable  looking  man. 
He  had  a  round  head,  a  flat  face,  small  eyes,  a  pug 
nose,  a  square  chin,  large  mouth,  and  a  peculiarly- 
sullen  expression  of  countenance.  It  needed  no  great 
amount  of  experience  in  facial  and  craniological 
study  for  one  to  determine  that  the  man  was  of 
a  sullen,  fretful  disposition,  capable  of  dangerous 
outbursts  of  passion,  and  of  a  display  of  artful 
cunning,  which  might  be  difficult  to  guard  against 
by  any  one  who  did  not  know  him.  More  than  that, 
he  decidedly  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
man  who  was  exceedingly  likely  to  give  way  to 
maniacal  brooding  over  real  or  fancied  wrong. 

That  was  the  estimate  I  formed  of  the  fellow  as  I 
sat  in  the  opposite  box  and  studied  him.  He  ate  his 
food  in  a  gross,  sensual  sort  of  way,  and  with  a  pre- 
occupied air.  He  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
specimen  of  the  human  family ;  while  his  whole 
appearance  and  general  manner  were  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  most  humane  and  philanthropic  person 
against  him.  Perhaps  it  may  be  suggested  that  this 
was  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fault ;  that  is,  his 
looks  belied  him;  but  as  the  index  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  a  book,  so  does  a  man's 
manner  and  appearance  betray  his  disposition.  If 
one  had  been  a  betting  man  he  might  safely  have 
wagered  that  this  fellow  was  cruel,  selfish,  unrelent- 
ing, unsympathetic,  and  objectionably  egotistical.  He 
seemed  familiar  with  the  people  of  the  coffee-house, 
and  the  young  woman  who  did  the  waiting  chatted 
familiarly  with  him.     When  he  had  finished  his  meal. 
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and  had  picked  his  teeth  with  his  fork,  he  called  out 
to  the  girl — 

"Lizzie,  give  me  my  key;  I  want  to  go  to  my 
room  for  a  few  minutes." 

This  made  it  clear  that  he  was  a  lodger  in  the 
house,  and  my  interest  in  him  increased.  He  was 
absent  about  twenty  minutes ;  then  he  returned  and 
gave  the  key  of  his  room  into  the  charge  of  the 
waitress  again,  and  as  he  did  so,  she  asked — ■ 

"Shall  you  be  late  to-night,  Mr.  Greenwood?" 

"No;  don't  think  so.  Back  about  twelve,"  he 
answered  curtly. 

He  went  out,  and  I  followed.  He  made  direct  for 
a  tobacconist's  and  purchased  some  tobacco,  and  pulling 
from  his  pocket  a  briar-root  pipe,  he  rilled  it  with 
tobacco,  lit  it,  and  walked  to  the  Strand,  where  he 
mounted  to  the  top  of  a  Whitechapel  'bus.  He  did 
not  alight  until  the  'bus  reached  Whitechapel.  Then 
he  entered  a  public-house  called  the  Harp  and  Crown, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening,  returning  to 
the  coffee-house  towards  midnight.  So  much  did  I 
learn  about  him,  and  deeming  it  probable  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  more,  which  in  the  interest  of  justice 
it  was  well  to  know,  I  shadowed  him  closely.  It  did 
not  appear  that  he  followed  any  employment,  so  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  loafer  who  preferred  idleness  to  work. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel,  which  was  situated 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Charing  Cross,  a  young 
woman  was  employed  as  a  barmaid  and  assistant 
book-keeper.  She  was  known  as  Ellen  Jackson,  and 
she  bore  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  man  I  had 
been  watching.  Her  face  had  an  unpleasant  cast  about 
it,  and  there  was  the  same  sullen  mien.      She  had, 
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however,  a  fine  figure  and  dressed  well.  She  bore  a 
good  character  in  the  hotel,  and  was  considered  clever 
at  arithmetic. 

I  took  up  my  residence  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
for  a  few  days,  and  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Ellen  Jackson.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  quiet 
family  house,  much  patronized  by  elderly  gentlemen 
from  the  country,  and  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  staying  there,  on  and  off,  for 
several  years,  so  that  he  was  well  known.  As  Ellen 
Jackson  was  the  young  woman  who  parted  from  Mr. 
Greenwood  at  the  door  of  the  coffee-house  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  I  was  necessarily  interested  in  her  for 
reasons  that  will  presently  be  made  clear.  I  had 
been  watching  her  for  some  time — well,  that  is,  for 
several  days — and  so  it  came  about  that  I  saw  her 
meet  the  man  who  called  himself  Greenwood.  They 
met  in  Hyde  Park,  strolled  about  for  a  little  while, 
then  took  a  'bus  down  to  Charing  Cross,  and 
finally  parted  at  the  coffee-house  door  as  already 
described. 

The  reader  of  course  will  gather  for  himself  that 
Ellen  Jackson,  as  she  preferred  to  call  herself,  was 
none  other  than  the  daughter  of  old  Joe  Marsden, 
and  from  what  I  have  already  stated,  her  reason  for 
wishing  to  drop  the  name  of  Marsden  will  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  With  a  convict  brother,  and 
a  father  who  had  been  in  an  asylum,  her  way  in  life 
would  have  been  hard  had  this  been  generally  known ; 
for  the  world  takes  precious  good  care  that  the  sins 
of  the  father  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children,  and 
a  person,  though  he  be  as  white  as  snow,  and  as 
blameless  as  a  saint  himself,  will  be  pointed  at  with 
the  finger  of  scorn,  if  it  should  be  his  misfortune  to 
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be  connected  by  family  ties  with,  some  one  who  has 
broken  the  law  and  suffered  for  it. 

Miss  Ellen  Marsden,  alias  Jackson,  had  been  in 
her  situation  for  a  long  time,  and  the  manager  spoke 
of  her  in  terms  of  warm  commendation.  She  was 
"trustworthy,  honest,  industrious."  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  painful  to  me  to  be  compelled, 
in  the  interests  of  justice  and  right,  to  take  any  steps 
that  might  compromise  her  good  name,  or  imperil 
her  position ;  but  a  cruel  outrage  had  been  committed, 
which  had  only  narrowly  missed  resolving  itself  into 
murder.  As  it  was,  an  old  gentleman  had  been 
rendered  imbecile  for  the  rest  of  his  life  probably. 
It  was  a  serious  crime,  and  the  law  had  to  be  appeased. 
At  this  stage  of  my  inquiry,  I  had  come  within 
measurable  distance  of  solving  the  railway  mystery. 
Of  that  I  was  convinced,  and  it  remained  now  to 
place  the  criminal  in  the  hands  of  justice.  The 
chain  of  argument  which  I  had  followed  throughout 
the  inquiry,  led  me,  of  course,  into  assuming  it  highly 
probable  that  Ellen  Jackson — as  I  will  continue  to 
call  her — had  been  down  recently  to  see  her  father. 
By  contributing  to  his  support  she  had  given  evidence 
that  she  bore  him  affection,  and  what  more  reasonable 
than  to  suppose  that,  as  he  was  lying  very  ill  in  his 
squalid  home  in  Northampton,  she  had  gone  down 
to  see  him.  I  soon  proved  that  this  was  actually 
the  case,  as  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the 
manager  of  the  hotel,  I  incidentally  asked  the 
question  if  he  knew  if  Miss  Jackson  had  recently 
been  in  Northampton.  His  reply  was  that  about  two 
months  previous  to  this  she  had  asked  for  a  few 
days'  leave  in  order  that  she  might  visit  her  sick 
father  in  Northampton.     She  was  away  for  a  week. 
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Armed  with  this  information,  I  returned  to  the 
Midland  town  and  sought  out  old  Sally  Parker  once 
more.  Joe  had  become  worse,  and  she  seemed  full  of 
sympathy  for  him,  saying  that  she  believed  he  would 
not  last  very  long.  I  allowed  her  to  talk  for  some 
time  until  she  had  pretty  nearly  exhausted  the 
subject,  then  I  chipped  in  with  the  question — 

"By  the  way,  Mrs.  Parker,  I  understand  that 
Marsden  has  a  son,  has  he  not  ?  " 

"He  has  two." 

"Do  you  know  where  they  are?" 

"The  youngest  is  in  America,  I  think." 

"  And  where  is  the  other  one  ?  " 

"I  don't  exactly  know  where  he  is  now." 

"  Has  he  been  in  Northampton  lately  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  was  staying  with  his  father  up  to  a  few 
weeks  ago." 

"When  did  he  go  away?" 

"  Well,  he  went  away  sudden-like." 

"  And  Marsden's  daughter  was  here  about  the  same 
time,  was  she  not?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  much  about  her  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  much  about  any  of  'em,  'cept  the 
old  man." 

It  was  clear  to  my  mind  that  Sally  spoke  the 
truth,  and  she  spoke  without  any  suspicion  that  I 
was  pumping  her.  It  must  be  remembered  that  she 
was  an  uneducated  woman,  that  she  probably  never 
read  a  newspaper,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  world 
beyond  the  squalid  court  where  she  passed  her 
pauper's  life.  Consequently  it  was  not  surprising 
that  she  should  be  ignorant  of  the  outrage  on  the 
railway  by  which  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy  had  so  nearly 
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lost  his  life.  Indeed,  I  convinced  myself  that  she 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  My  purpose  so  far 
being  served,  I  left  her  and  returned  to  London. 
Although  the  mystery  was  not  quite  cleared  up,  I 
knew  then  that  I  was  on  the  right  track,  and  my 
next  move  was  to  produce  the  lady's  dressing-bag 
which  had  been  left  in  the  railway  carriage,  in  the 
presence  of  Ellen  Jackson,  and  ask  her  if  she  re- 
cognized it.  At  first  she  said  no ;  but  I  pointed  out 
that  the  initials  "  E.  J. "  were  stamped  on  the  leather 
outside,  and  that  the  bag  must  have  been  taken  from 
her  father's  house  in  Northampton. 

Of  course  she  was  not  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world.  She  read  the  papers,  and 
knew  all  the  details  of  the  outrage,  and  now  that 
bag  came  upon  her  as  a  revelation,  and  she  recognized 
my  purpose  and  object.  She  wanted  to  adhere  to  her 
statement  that  the  bag  was  not  hers ;  but  she  would 
have  had  to  have  been  infinitely  cleverer  than  she 
was  not  to  have  betrayed  herself  in  such  an  emergency. 
I  had  sprung  the  surprise  upon  her,  and  her  embar- 
rassment betrayed  her.  At  last  she  said  the  bag  was 
hers,  but  that  it  had  been  stolen  while  she  was  in 
Northampton.  I  need  scarcely  say  I  did  not  accept 
that  as  a  statement  of  fact,  although  at  that  moment 
I  was  not  prepared  to  suggest  how  the  bag  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  committed  the  outrage. 

There  was  still  another  link  to  forge  before  the 
chain  of  evidence  could  be  said  to  be  complete,  and 
that  link  had  to  be  found  in  Northampton.  I  have 
previously  pointed  out  that,  in  putting  the  pieces  of 
the  puzzle  together,  I  had  to  consider  the  probability 
of  an  intimation  of  Sir  Peter's  departure  from 
London  being  sent  to  the  person  who  travelled  with  a 
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first-class  ticket  from.  Northampton  to  Eugby,  and  then 
got  into  the  compartment  of  the  carriage  occupied 
by  Sir  Peter.  To  substantiate  this  I  had  to  appeal 
to  the  Telegraph  Company  in  Northampton.  The 
telegraph  system  had  not  at  that  time  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government.  My  investigation  revealed 
that  on  the  day  of  the  outrage  a  telegram  worded  as 
follows  was  delivered  at  Joe  Marsden's  house — 

"  He  leaves  by  eight  forty  train." 

The  telegram  was  addressed  to  "  George  Greenwood, 
care  Mr.  Marsden."  The  importance  of  this  link  will 
be  at  once  recognized ;  and  twenty-four  hours  later 
"George  Greenwood,"  who  was  none  other  than  Joe 
Marsden's  eldest  son,  had  been  arrested,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  his  sister,  and  the  amazement  of 
himself. 

From  the  evidence  I  had  gathered  up,  and  the 
further  evidence  that  was  forthcoming  during  the 
man's  trial — for  he  was  duly  committed  after  magisterial 
inquiry — it  was  plainly  established,  by  the  plainest  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  that  "  Greenwood,"  who  had 
already  suffered  imprisonment  for  burglary,  was  the 
perpetrator  of  the  outrage  on  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy. 
His  sister  had  to  appear  and  give  evidence  against 
him,  unhappily  for  her,  and  it  was  elicited  in  the 
course  of  cross-examination  that  she  had  left  some  of 
her  clothes,  as  well  as  her  dressing-bag  at  her  father's 
house.  Her  brother  was  about  the  same  height  as 
herself,  and  the  things  he  appropriated  of  hers  fitted 
him  well  enough.  She  declared  that  she  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  her  brother  was  going  to  commit  a 
murderous  attack  upon  Sir  Peter.  When  she  was  in 
Northampton  she  had  discussed  with  her  brother  the 
advisability  of  his  trying  to  see  Sir  Peter,  and  making 
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an  appeal  to  him  for  some  pecuniary  assistance  for  their 
father;  and  she  understood  from  her  brother  that  he 
would  go  to  Birmingham  for  that  purpose  on  her  inform- 
ing him  of  Sir  Peter's  return.  She  was  questioned  very 
severely  as  to  why  she  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  telegraph  the  information  instead  of  writing  a  letter, 
and  she  replied  that  she  was  very  busy  at  the  time ; 
that  she  hated  letter-writing,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  communicating  with  her  people  by 
means  of  the  telegraph.  There  was  nothing  remark- 
able of  course  about  this,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
her  father  had  been  a  bookmaker,  and  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  many  telegrams  a  day ;  and  his  daughter, 
who  had  helped  him  at  one  time  in  his  business,  had 
become  familiarized  with  telegrams. 

Now,  whether  she  did  or  did  not  know  that  her 
wretched  brother  contemplated  making  an  attempt 
on  Sir  Peter's  life  was  not  conclusively  established. 
My  own  impression  was  that  she  did  not,  and  when 
she  stated  that  she  thought  he  would  go  to  Birming- 
ham and  see  Sir  Peter,  she  spoke  truthfully.  But 
one  thing  was  made  clear  beyond  all  doubt ;  the 
brother  was  a  morose,  sullen,  brooding  man.  He  had 
cherished  a  bitter  hatred  against  Sir  Peter,  to  whom 
he  attributed  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen 
his  family,  and  he  had  gone  away  from  Northampton 
with  murderous  designs  in  his  heart.  Throughout 
his  trial  he  maintained  a  sullen  reserve,  and  seemed 
utterly  indifferent  to  what  was  going  on,  and  the 
defence  set  up  was  that  at  the  time  of  the  outrage  he 
was  not  responsible  for  his  acts,  and  there  had  been 
insanity  in  the  family.  This  of  course  was  proved 
by  the  fact  of  his  father  having  been  in  an  asylum. 
The  end   of  it   all   was   he  was  sentenced  to  penal 
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servitude  for  life,  and  six  weeks  later,  he  having 
developed  acute  mania,  he  was  removed  to  a  criminal 
lunatic  asylum.  The  mystery  about  the  female  attire, 
and  the  weapon  wherewith  the  outrage  was  committed, 
was  solved  before  many  months  had  passed.  Some 
boys  were  fishing  in  a  pond  near  Coventry,  when 
they  brought  to  the  surface  a  bundle  which  they 
took  to  the  nearest  police  station,  where  it  was 
examined.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  a  woman's 
petticoat  and  dress,  a  long  cloak,  a  bonnet  and  veil, 
and  tied  up  with  these  things  was  a  thick  piece  of 
cane  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  ball  of  lead,  weighing 
over  a  pound,  fastened  securely  to  one  end. 

On  the  night  of  the  outrage  the  train  had  come 
almost  to  a  dead  stand  near  Coventry.  By  that  time 
Marsden  had  done  his  dastardly  work,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  stoppage,  he  left  the  carriage,  and 
made  his  way  across  the  fields.  On  coming  to  the 
pond,  he  at  once  saw  a  way  of  ridding  himself  of  his 
garments,  so  he  made  them  up  into  a  bundle,  tied  a 
large  stone  to  the  bundle  by  means  of  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  and  threw  the  lot  into  the  pond. 

Leaving  the  train  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as 
he  did,  will  account  for  his  forgetting  in  his  hurry 
to  take  the  handbag  he  had  brought  from  North- 
ampton with  him.  And  of  course  the  fact  of  his 
being  provided  with  the  formidable  weapon  was 
conclusive  evidence  that  he  premeditated  the  outrage. 
He  was  cunning  enough  to  refrain  from  robbing  his 
victim,  for  he  knew  that  by  doing  so  he  would  be 
doubling  his  risk  of  detection. 

The  unfortunate  Sir  Peter  Elsworthy  never  re- 
covered his  reason,  and  subsequently  softening  of  tho 
brain  set  in  and  killed  him. 
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Of  course  Ellen  lost  her  situation,  and  I  heard  that 
she  went  out  to  join  her  younger  brother  in  Canada. 
Altogether  the  tragedy  was  a  pitiable  one,  and 
brought  into  play  some  of  the  most  repulsive  and 
degrading  traits  of  human  nature.  In  conclusion,  I 
may  add  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  old  Joe 
Marsden  was  cognizant  of  his  son's  movements  on  the 
night  of  the  outrage ;  but  of  course  he  knew  of  the 
outrage  afterwards,  for  he  was  a  great  reader  of 
newspapers.  He  did  not  live  long  after  the  son's 
conviction;  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  one 
morning.  An  inquest  proved  that  most  of  his 
organs  were  diseased,  but  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  was  the  bursting  of  an  artery  in  the  brain. 
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As  nothing  but  a  garbled  version  of  this  remarkable 
case  has  hitherto  been  made  public,  I  propose  now  to 
relate  the  whole  story,  since  there  is  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  concealment.     At  the  time  that  what  I 
am  here  about  to  tell  occurred,  every  effort  was  made 
to  hush  the  matter  up,  and,  having  regard  to  the 
interests  involved  and  the  high  personages  concerned, 
this  was,  perhaps,  excusable.     Of  course,  some  of  the 
particulars  did  leak  out,  for  there  are  a  certain  class 
of  journals  that  live  by  scandal,  and  their  conductors 
seem  to  take  a  delight  in  serving  up  details  of  such 
matters,  especially  when  the  people  implicated  happen 
to  move   in   a    good    social    sphere.      The    aforesaid 
particulars,  however,  were  all  more  or  less  inaccurate, 
for  the  rapacious  liners,  failing  to  get  at  the  truth, 
exercised  their  imaginations — and  a  liner's  imagina- 
tion is  usually  of  a  singularly  elastic  nature — with  a 
result  that  in  some  instances  was  cruel,  and  in  others 
little  short  of  absurd.     I  am  not  sure  myself  that  it 
is  wise  to  suppress  the  truth  in  cases  in  which  the 
public  may  be  said  to  have  a  direct  interest,  but  one 
cannot  withhold  sympathy  from  those  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  suddenly  find  their  good  names 
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besmirched  by  the  indiscretion,  folly,  or  wickedness 
of  others. 

For  a  long  time  it  had  been  an  open  secret  amongst 
those  behind  the  scenes,  and  "in  the  know,"  to  nse 
a  slang  phrase,  that  the  relations  between  the  late 
Lord  Malvern  and  his  youngest  son  were  of  a  very 
distressing  and  painful  nature.  The  Hon.  George 
AVinter,  the  family  name  of  Lord  Malvern,  had  from 
an  early  age  shown  a  refractory  spirit  and  a  disposition 
to  run  wild.  He  was  a  singularly  handsome  youth, 
very  much  petted  and  spoiled ;  and,  having  a  delicate 
constitution,  he  was  allowed  to  have  most  of  his  own 
way,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  he  was  ruined, 
and  long  before  he  was  of  age  became  a  source  of 
constant  anxiety  to  his  relatives.  He  was  educated 
up  to  a  certain  point  by  private  tutors,  and  was  then 
sent  to  college,  with  a  view  to  ultimately  entering 
the  diplomatic  service.  His  college  career,  however, 
was  marked  by  excesses  which  brought  it  to  a  pre- 
mature close,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable,  in  the 
interest  of  all  concerned,  that  he  should  travel 
abroad  for  a  considerable  period.  As  he  was  the 
heir  to  riches  and  a  great  name,  his  friends  were 
necessarily  desirous  that  he  should  prove  himself 
worthy  of  them,  and  they  fondly  thought  that  foreign 
travel  might  give  a  bent  to  his  mind  which  would 
be  the  means  of  inducing  him  to  amend  his  youth- 
ful errors,  and  uphold  the  dignity  and  honour  of  his 
family. 

Under  the  care  of  a  tutor  he  set  out  upon  his 
wanderings,  and  during  the  succeeding  three  years 
visited  most  of  the  civilized  parts  of  the  globe.  It 
appeared  that  while  in  France  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  Maior  Delaporte,  who  at  that  time  was 
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about  thirty  years  of  age.  A  very  strong  attachment 
sprang  up  between  them,  the  consequence  being 
Delaporte  accompanied  the  young  man  on  his  travels. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  Winter  returned  to  England, 
Delaporte  still  being  with  him ;  and,  six  months  later, 
he  came  of  age  and  succeeded  to  about  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  when  he  immediately  threw 
off  all  the  restraint  that  had  up  to  this  period  been 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  family,  and  launched  out 
into  an  extravagance  which  was  simply  shocking. 
The  acquaintanceship  between  him  and  Delaporte 
had  ripened  into  an  intimacy  which,  so  far  as  Winter 
was  concerned,  was  little  short  of  a  mad  infatuation. 
They  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  very  aristocratic 
West  End  hotel,  and  the  young  man  set  up  a  steam 
yacht  in  which  he  made  frequent  cruises ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  Delaporte  was  always  with  him.  In 
fact,  they  were  inseparable,  and  the  class  of  people 
who  accompanied  them  were  of  a  very  shady  kind ; 
actresses  of  a  certain  rank  being  conspicuous  by  their 
number  no  less  than  by  their  lack  of  manners. 

Lord  Malvern  did  all  that  he  could  to  wean  his 
son  from  the  evil  influences  which  were  having  so 
pernicious  an  effect  upon  him ;  but  unhappily  without 
avail.  Scenes  of  a  very  painful  character  took  place 
between  the  father  and  son,  but  the  more  the  young 
man  was  warned  against  Delaporte  the  more  determined 
he  became  to  keep  up  the  connection.  He  seemed  to 
be  absolutely  under  the  dominating  influence  and 
sway  of  Delaporte,  and  when  anything  was  said 
against  this  man  in  young  Winter's  presence  he 
became  furious,  and  vowed  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  sever  him  from  his  "friend,"  as  he  termed 
him.     It  was  really  hardly  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
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a  weak-minded  and  spiritless  youth,  like  Winter 
should  have  been  attracted  to  Delaporte,  who  without 
exception,  was  the  most  fascinating  man  I  have  ever 
known.  I  once  heard  him  described  as  being  "as 
polished  as  a  rapier  and  as  dangerous  as  its  point." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  brilliant,  handsome,  witty, 
and  clever;  but  as  he  had  no  income,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  which  was  his 
share  of  a  small  estate  in  which  several  others  had  an 
interest,  it  did  not  redound  to  his  credit  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  protests  that  were  made,  he  continued  to 
partake  of  the  "hospitality"  of  young  Winter  year 
after  year.  He  was  a  most  extravagant  man ;  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  smoked  the  finest  of  cigars, 
kept  his  valet,  drove  a  pair  of  five-hundred-guinea 
horses  in  the  parks,  had  a  private  box  at  various 
theatres,  was  a  member  of  swell  clubs,  dispensed 
princely  entertainments  to  actresses,  ladies  of  the 
ballet,  and  prominent  music-hall  stars,  and  was  known 
generally  as  "  a  man  about  town."  Of  course  this  was 
not  done  on  his  paltry  pittance ;  and  though  at  this 
time  neither  his  income  nor  the  source  from  whence 
he  derived  it  was  known  to  Winter's  friends,  they 
were  necessarily  concerned,  for  they  surmised  that  all 
this  style  and  extravagance  was  kept  up  at  Winter's 
expense.  Driven  at  last  almost  to  desperation,  Lord 
Malvern  sought  my  assistance,  in  the  hope  that  some 
means  might  be  found  of  saving  his  son  from  the 
consequences  of  the  dangerous  course  he  was  pursuing. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  Lord  Malvern. 
He  was  a  handsome,  stately,  dignified  man,  with  a 
strikingly  patrician  cast  of  countenance,  a  noble  head, 
and  faultless  manner.  He  represented  a  very  old 
and  honourable  family ;    but,  as   is  well   known,   he 
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selected  for  his  wife  a  fifth-rate  actress,  who  had 
gained  some  renown  by  her  dazzling  beauty.  It  is 
no  less  generally  known  that  the  marriage  did  not 
prove  a  happy  one,  and  for  many  years  Lord  Malvern 
and  his  wife  had  found  it  advisable  to  live  apart. 

As  I  looked  at  his  lordship  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  his  courtly  bearing,  as  well  as  by  the 
troubled  and  anxious  expression  that  clouded  his 
handsome  face.  Up  to  this  point  he  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  me.  I  had  heard  his  name,  but  there  my 
knowledge  ended.  He  did  not  take  me  wholly  into 
his  confidence  at  first ;  but,  having  introduced  himself, 
he  said — 

"The  object  of  my  visit  to  you  is  a  very  delicate 
one.  My  youngest  son,  who  is  of  full  age  and  there- 
fore beyond  my  legal  control,  has  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  gentleman  which  I  think,  in  the  boy's 
interest,  is  far  from  desirable.  I  make  no  charge 
against  this  gentleman  at  present,  beyond  saying  that 
I  believe  he  sponges  upon  my  son;  but  I  have 
received  numerous  anonymous  letters  which  have 
warned  me  against  him.  As  a  man  of  honour,  how- 
ever, I  dislike  anonymous  letters,  and  I  have  not 
allowed  them  to  influence  me,  at  least  I  think  not. 
But  the  other  day  I  received  this  communication,  and 
I  must  confess  it  has  impressed  me  as  not  one  of 
the  previous  ones  have  done.  It  bears  no  date  and 
no  address,  as  you  will  see,  and  runs  as  follows :  — 

" '  If  your  lordship  has  any  regard  for  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  your  son,  you  will  leave  nothing 
undone  to  rescue  him  from  the  clutches  and  influence 
of  the  heartless  and  pitiless  scoundrel  who  is  leading 
him  to  absolute  ruin  and  destruction.     Be  warned  in 
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time.  If  you  still  love  your  misguided  boy,  and  do 
not  wish  dishonour  brought  upon  your  proud  name, 
keep  him  from  Major  Delaporte,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  refined  and  cruel  men  who  have  ever  encumbered 
the  earth.  I  do  not  give  my  name,  for  various 
reasons,  but  you  may  accept  the  assurance  that  I 
speak  by  the  card,  and  I  address  you  purely  in  the 
interest  of  your  unfortunate  boy,  whom  I  desire  to  see 
saved  from  the  snare  which  is  being  so  artfully  laid 
for  him.' 

"On  receipt  of  this  letter,"  his  lordship  continued, 
"  I  had  an  interview  with  my  son.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it  was  a  stormy  interview.  I  did  not  tell  him  about 
the  letter,  but  I  said  I  had  reason  to  believe  Delaporte 
was  not  doing  him  any  good,  and  that  the  major's 
reputation  was  not  by  any  means  spotless.  My  son 
got  very  angry  at  this,  and  defended  Delaporte's 
honour  vigorously ;  and  he  vowed  that  unless  I  could 
prove  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  major  was 
not  an  honourable  man,  he  should  continue  the 
acquaintance,  and  until  I  bad  justified  my  insinuation 
be  would  never  hold  intercourse  with  me  again,  but 
would  brand  me  as  a  coward  who  had  sought  to 
asperse  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  honourable 
of  gentlemen.  Now,  sir,  you  may  imagine  what  my 
feelings  are.  I  have  very  warm  affection  and  strong 
regard  for  my  misguided  boy;  but  it  seems  to  me 
utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  reason  with  him.  He 
is  young  and  foolish;  but  also  strong-willed,  deter- 
mined, and  headstrong,  and  any  attempt  to  coerce 
him  would,  I  am  sure,  be  worse  than  useless." 

"  Have  you  appealed  to  Major  Delaporte  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes;  but  without  avail.    His  answer  was  he  was 
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greatly  attached  to  his  young  friend,  and  as  he  was 
really  watching  over  his  interests,  and  meant  him 
well,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  sever  the  con- 
nection, simply  because  there  was  a  prejudice  against 
him  on  the  part  of  my  son's  relations." 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  Delaporte's  career?" 

"  No ;  nothing  whatever.  I  can  only  surmise  and 
conjecture.  But  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  he  has  no 
income  of  his  own.  I  have,  therefore,  good  grounds 
for  my  fears  that  he  is  keeping  up  his  position  and 
making  a  grand  show  at  my  boy's  expense.  But, 
apart  from  that,  I  object  to  the  acquaintanceship. 
Delaporte  is  a  libertine  and  a  soulless  man,  and  not 
at  all  a  fit  companion  for  an  impressionable  and  way- 
ward youth." 

"  Then  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  my  lord  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  understand  that  the  major  and  my  son 
contemplate  an  extended  tour  round  the  world.  I 
should  like  to  prevent  it  if  possible,  and  if  you  can 
learn  anything  about  the  major's  past  which  would 
have  any  influence  in  persuading  my  son  to  break 
the  connection,  I  should  be  grateful.  But,  failing 
that,  I  should  like  you  to  follow  them  in  their 
wanderings,  and  watch  over  Mr.  Winter." 

"  Unknown  to  him,  of  course  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  certainly.  The  lad  is  most  intolerant,  of 
interference.  He  says  he  has  a  right  to  do  as  he 
likes,  and  intends  to  do  as  he  likes,  and  that  he  is 
quite  competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment  as  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Of  course,  youngsters 
just  beginning  their  manhood's  career  have  argued 
that  way  from  time  immemorial,  and  have  lived  to 
reap  in  a  whirlwind  of  sorrow  the  seeds  of  the  folly 
they  sowed  in  their  unfledged  youth." 
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Necessarily  I  had  to  admit  the  soundness  of  his 
lordship's  argument.  But,  as  I  pointed  out  to  him, 
it  was  rather  a  large  order  for  me  to  follow  his  son 
round  the  world,  and  it  required  some  consideration. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  promised  to  do  what  I 
could  to  learn  something  of  the  major's  past  career, 
and  I  took  steps  accordingly.  A  few  days  later  I 
crossed  the  Channel  to  Paris,  where  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  that  Delaporte  was  fully  entitled  to 
style  himself  "major."  His  military  career,  however, 
had  not  been  distinguished  by  any  particular  brilliancy. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  against  his 
good  name,  unless  it  was  that  he  was  regarded  as  a 
very  extravagant  man,  and  fond  of  keeping  up  a  style 
which  his  means  and  position  did  not  warrant.  It  was 
also  hinted  that  he  had  had  various  little  adventures 
with  certain  ladies,  which  probably  he  would  prefer 
should  be  kept  secret ;  but  as  adventures  of  this  kind 
are  looked  upon  very  leniently  in  France,  they  were 
not  considered  to  be  of  any  importance  so  far  as  his 
honour  and  social  standing  were  concerned.  They 
were  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  venial  offences,  and 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  a 
man's  character. 

I  deemed  it  advisable  to  pursue  my  investigation  a 
little  further  than  this,  because  my  mission  was  to 
prove,  if  possible,  that  the  major  was  an  adventurer, 
and  a  dishonourable  man,  as,  in  the  event  of  that  being 
established,  the  Honourable  George  Winter  might  be 
induced  to  sever  what,  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
was  an  undesirable  connection. 

Delaporte,  as  I  learnt,  was  a  native  of  a  village  a 
few  miles  from  Lyons.  His  father  had  been  a  mer- 
chant in  Lyons,  and  had  made  a  considerable  fortune. 
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He  had  married  an  English  lady,  and  purchased  an 
old  chateau  near  Lyons,  where  his  family  were  born. 
Major  Delaporte  was  one  of  six  children,  and  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study, 
and  later  on  was  entered  at  the  Military  School  of 
St.  Cyr.  He  bore  the  character  as  a  youth  of  being 
wild  and  reckless,  and  it  was  said  that,  owing  to  his 
extravagances,  his  father  was  much  reduced  in  circum- 
stances. When  young  Delaporte  was  about  twenty, 
he  returned  to  his  native  town  to  spend  a  holiday. 
And  at  this  point  I  cannot  do  better  than  give,  in 
his  own  words,  a  story  that  was  told  to  me  by  the 
cure  of  the  place,  who  had  known  Delaporte  from  the 
time  of  his  birth. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  accusations,"  he 
began;  "I  will  simply  tell  you  a  plain,  unvarnished 
tale.  For  many  years  there  lived  in  this  village  a 
member  of  a  very  old  and  distinguished  French  family, 
the  Comte  de  Fleury,  who  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  almost  absolute  poverty  during  the  last 
revolution.  He  was  a  widower,  and  lived  here  with 
his  only  daughter  Elise,  who  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  beautiful  girls  that  ever  God's  sun  shone 
on.  The  comte,  although  poor,  was  proud  and  haughty, 
and  his  dream  in  life  that  his  daughter  might  make 
a  wealthy  marriage  so  as  to  restore  the  fortunes  of 
the  family.  Her  beauty,  goodness,  and  innocence 
certainly  qualified  her  to  be  the  mate  of  even  the 
proudest  noble  in  the  land.  For  some  time  there 
had  been  some  love-making  between  her  and  Dela- 
porte ;  but  the  comte  found  it  out,  and  was  furious. 
He  did  not  like  the  Delaportes.  He  described  them 
as  vulgar  bourgeois,  and  he  seemed  to  be  particularly 
prejudiced  against  young  Delaporte,  and  he  threatened 
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that,  if  he  continued  to  keep  up  the  communication 
with  Elise,  he  would  have  him  publicly  horsewhipped. 
In  the  interests  of  peace  and  goodwill,  I  exercised 
my  own  offices  to  preserve  amity  between  the  two 
families.  Not  that  I  considered  young  Delaporte  a 
desirable  husband  for  Elise.  On  the  contrary,  I  was 
convinced  that  he  was  too  unstable,  too  unsteady  for 
married  life ;  and  I  was  no  less  morally  certain  that 
Mademoiselle  la  Comtesse  was  too  much  of  a  saint  to 
make  a  happy  mating  with  such  a  sinner  as  this  young 
man  was." 

"  When  you  say  he  was  a  sinner,  Monsieur  le  Cure," 
I  asked,  "  what  do  I  understand  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  he  was  too  fond  of  gaiety,  of  carnal 
pleasures ;  too  fond  of  the  world  in  general.  Elise, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  deeply  pious.  She  found  her 
delight  in  doing  good  deeds,  and  I  always  thought 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  her  father's  wishes  that  she 
should  endeavour  to  retrieve  the  family  fortunes  by 
contracting  a  wealthy  marriage,  she  would  have  taken 
the  vows,  for  she  inclined  towards  a  religious  life." 

"But  you  knew  of  nothing  against  Delaporte's 
character  at  this  time  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  monsieur,"  answered  the  cure,  with  a  thought- 
ful mien,  and  speaking  with  a  certain  reserve,  which 
induced  me  to  remark — 

"  You  have  some  arriere  pensed,  Monsieur  le  Cure." 

"  No,  monsieur ;  indeed,  I  have  not.  I  speak  with 
a  perfectly  open  mind.  I  knew  of  nothing  at  this 
time  against  the  young  man  that  could  have  been 
formulated  into  a  distinct  charge  of  either  immorality 
or  any  other  cardinal  sin.  He  was  simply  pursuing 
a  course  pursued  by  millions  of  young  men  the  world 
over.    Some  people  called  him  fast,  others  heartless. 
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They  were  vague  terms,  however,  and  might  have 
implied  little  or  much.  He  was  proud,  and  his  people 
were  proud ;  and,  according  to  my  view,  he  was 
wanting  in  reverence,  and  was  incapable  of  devotion. 
Well,  when  young  Delaporte  was  about  twenty,  he 
came  here  to  spend  a  holiday  with  his  friends.  He 
had  been  studying  hard  in  order  to  pass  certain 
examinations,  and  he  was  a  little  unstrung.  At  this 
time  he  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  handsomest  youths 
I  had  ever  seen,  and,  priest  though  I  am,  I  venture 
to  express  an  opinion  that  any  young  girl,  in  the 
slightest  degree  worldly,  might  have  been  forgiven 
for  falling  in  love  with  him.  About  a  fortnight  after 
his  return  home,  a  sensation  was  caused  throughout 
our  little  community  by  the  sudden  and  mysterious 
disappearance  of  Mademoiselle  la  Comtesse  Elise. 
Her  father  had  occasion  to  go  to  a  neighbouring 
town  for  a  few  days,  and  on  his  return  he  was  horrified 
to  learn  that  his  daughter  had  left  her  home  the 
night  previous,  and  up  to  that  hour  had  not  returned. 
When  he  heard  the  news,  the  count  almost  went  mad. 
Elise  was  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Apart  from  his 
worldly  views  respecting  her,  which,  after  all,  were 
very  pardonable,  he  loved  her  with  almost  passionate 
adoration.  Of  course,  the  little  place  rose  to  the 
occasion.  The  count  was  much  respected,  and  every- 
body showed  him  sympathy — everybody  expressed  a 
willingness  to  be  of  use  if  possible.  Organized  search 
and  inquiry  were  at  once  set  on  foot,  and  everything 
that  could  be  thought  of  was  done  to  try  and  get  a 
trace  of  the  missing  girl.  Unhappily,  however,  all 
these  efforts  were  fruitless.  Neither  tale  nor  tidings 
could  be  heard  of  mademoiselle.  If  any  person  knew 
when  and  how  she  had  gone,  that  person  was  silent. 
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"  And  where  was  young  Delaporte  all  this  time  ?  " 

"Oh,  he  was  here,  and  seemed  bowed  down  with 
grief.  He  joined  with  the  others  in  trying  to 
discover  her,  and  he  did  not  leave  the  village  until  a 
month  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  mademoiselle's 
disappearance." 

"  And  what  of  the  count  ?  " 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu!  It  was  terribly  sad.  His  heart 
was  broken,  and  his  brain  gave  way.  I  reasoned  with 
him ;  I  ministered  to  him.  I  tried  with  all  the 
powers  of  my  holy  office  to  soothe  and  console  him ; 
but  when  a  man's  heart  is  riven  and  his  hopes 
wrecked,  and  his  brain  tortured  till  it  cracks,  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  him  into  that  frame  of  mind  when 
he  can  derive  comfort  and  consolation  from  religion. 
At  any  rate,  unhappily,  it  was  so  in  the  poor  count's 
case.  The  wrench  had  been  too  dreadful,  and  in  a 
moment  of  blank  despair  he  ended  his  sufferings  with 
a  dose  of  poison. 

As  the  cure  told  me  this  pathetic  story,  he  was 
much  touched,  the  tears  welled  into  his  sympathetic 
eyes,  and  crossing  himself  devoutly,  he  murmured 
Avith  bowed  head — 

"  God  rest  his  soul !  " 

I  waited  until  his  emotion  had  somewhat  subsided, 
and  then  I  put  this  question  to  him — 

"  Monsieur  le  Cure,  was  young  Delaporte  suspected 
of  having  had  a  hand  in  mademoiselle's  disappearance?  " 

"At  first  I  think  there  was  a  tendency  that  way. 
Public  opinion  seemed  against  him.  But  his 
demeanour,  his  behaviour  generally,  and  his  manifest 
distress,  changed  the  suspicion  into  sympathy." 

"Is  the  fate  of  Elise  known ? " 

"No.     Years   have  passed.      The   grass    has   long 
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grown  green  on  the  old  count's  grave,  and  many  of 
the  then  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  sleeping  their 
dreamless  sleep  now  in  the  cemetery,  including  Dela- 
porte's  father  and  mother." 

"  Have  you  seen  much  of  young  Delaporte  since  ?  " 

"~No,  monsieur.  He  passed  into  the  army,  and 
went  on  foreign  service.  For  years  we  have  lost 
sight  of  him." 

"  Now,  Father,"  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to  put  a  very 
blunt  question  to  you.  What  was  your  opinion  at 
the  time  the  old  count's  daughter  disappeared  ?  " 

The  cure's  face  grew  more  thoughtful,  and  he 
passed  his  hand  uneasily  over  his  bald  head. 

"  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question,"  he  said 
in  a  troubled  way. 

"Let  me  press  it,"  I  said. 

"No,  please  do  not,"  he  replied,  with  a  more  pro- 
nounced expression  of  trouble  in  his  face. 

"But,  Father,"  I  urged,  "since  anything  you  may 
say  cannot  injure  the  dead,  and  may  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  living,  I  pray  you,  answer  me." 

Mistaking  my  reference  to  the  dead,  the  good 
priest  started,  and  exclaimed  with  deep  emotion — 

"Is  La  Comtesse  dead?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Father.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made 
myself  clear.  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  mademoi- 
selle. My  reference  was  to  her  father  and  to  Delaporte's 
parents." 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  the  cure,  "  I  understand.  And  yet 
I  would  rather  not  speak  my  thoughts,  lest  I  did  any 
man  an  unwitting  wrong,  from  which  sin  God  keep 

me! 

I  pressed  my  question.  I  pointed  out  that  he  might 
be    rendering    a   great   service,   and   if  he   had   any 
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evidence,  however  circumstantial,  that  would  tend  to 
prove  that  young  Delaporte  had  had  a  hand  in  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the  old  count's  daughter, 
it  was  his  duty  to  Society,  no  less  than  to  his  con- 
science and  his  Church,  to  make  it  known. 

He  was  greatly  affected,  and  raising  one  hand 
solemnly,  he  said,  in  an  emotional  voice — 

"  I  vow,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  that  I  have 
not  one  tittle  of  evidence ;  but — and  Grod  forgive  me 
if  I  do  a  wrong — I  thought,  and  have  always  thought, 
and  still  think,  Delaporte  could  have  thrown  some 
light  on  the  girl's  disappearance.  He  had  cast  a  spell 
over  her;  he  had  fascinated  her;  she  was  infatuated 
with  him ;  and  reason  as  I  would,  I  could  suggest  no 
cause  that  would  have  led  her  to  break  her  old  father's 
heart  save  the  mad,  blind  passion  of  a  misplaced  love. 
But  I  repeat,  I  have  no  evidence.  It  is  all  conjecture. 
I  have  known  nothing  of  Major  Delaporte  for  years. 
He  never  comes  to  his  native  place.  The  family 
estate  is  a  very  small  one,  and  there  are  several 
interests  in  it.  Therefore,  it  seems  obvious  to  me 
from  the  description  you  give  of  his  style  of  living, 
that  he  must  have  other  sources  of  income." 

"That  goes  without  saying,"  I  replied.  A  man 
cannot  live  in  the  style  that  Major  Delaporte  is  living 
in  on  nothing  but  three  hundred  a  year,  which,  if  I 
understand  you  rightly,  is  about  all  he  has." 

"  Yes.     I  do  not  think  he  has  more  than  that." 

When  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave  of  the  old  man, 
he  seized  my  hand  and  exclaimed  with  great  earnest- 
ness— 

"Monsieur,  you  are  a  detective,  you  tell  me,  and 
you  are  trying  to  discover  if  Major  Delaporte  is  an 
honest  man.      I  have  told  you  all  I  know  of,  and 
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have  troubled  my  conscience  by  telling  you  what  I 
think  of  him,  because  often  our  thoughts  are  apt  to  do 
injustice  to  our  fellow-men.  But,  monsieur,  in  the 
interests  of  justice  and  truth,  I  should  like  you  to  try 
and  solve  the  mystery  of  Mdlle.  La  Comtesse.  Every 
effort  was  made  at  the  time  of  her  disappearance,  but 
not  a  trace  was  discovered.  At  least  if  it  was,  it  was 
never  made  known.  It  is  probable  that,  as  so  long  a 
time  has  now  elapsed,  we  never  shall  know  the  truth ; 
but  I  should  like  to — I  should  like  to." 

I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  do  so  also,  for  I  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  case,  and  should  have  taken  a 
delight  in  endeavouring  to  find  a  clue  that  would 
ultimately  have  enabled  me  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
of  Elise's  disappearance.  But  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Lord  Malvern,  asking  me  to  hurry  back  to 
England,  as  my  services  were  urgently  needed  there. 
On  arrival,  I  found  his  lordship  suffering  from  great 
distress  of  mind,  as  he  had  just  learnt  that  his  son  and 
Delaporte  had  left  England  by  the  P.  and  0.  steamer 
for  a  long  tour  abroad.  They  had  taken  their  passage 
to  Bombay.  Lord  Malvern  was  still  of  opinion  that 
his  foolish  lad  was  being  lured  to  destruction,  and  he 
begged  of  me  to  follow  him  and  watch  over  him.  It 
was  a  short  notice,  but  I  felt  I  had  gone  too  deeply 
into  the  case  to  withdraw;  and  so,  making  hurried 
preparations,  I  started  for  Brindisi,  having  ascertained 
from  the  company  that  I  could  have  a  passage  in  the 
steamer.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  so  alter  my 
appearance  that  I  had  no  fear  I  should  be  identified 
by  any  one  with  whom  I  might  come  in  contact.  The 
role  I  assumed  for  the  nonce  was  that  of  a  commercial 
traveller,  representing  a  large  English  firm  with  an 
East   Indian   connection.      On  joining   the    ship    at 
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Brindisi  which  I  only  managed  to  do,  as  the  saying  is, 
by  the  skin  of  my  teeth,  I  found  that  young  Winter 
and  his  companion  were  travelling  in  great  style. 
They  had  two  of  the  finest  state  cabins  on  board,  and 
each  had  his  valet.  This  of  course  was  very  significant, 
knowing  what  I  did  of  Delaporte,  and  it  seemed  now 
only  too  evident  he  was  living  on  his  dupe's  income. 
From  the  moment  that  I  fully  and  absolutely  realized 
this,  I  determined  to  unmask  the  major  when  the 
fitting  opportunity  came.  It  will  of  course  be  clearly 
recognized  that  it  was  imperatively  necessary  I  should 
have  some  definite  charge  to  make  against  Delaporte 
if  young  Winter  was  to  be  influenced.  To  merely  tell 
the  youth  that  the  major  was  sponging  on  him  would 
have  been  utterly  useless.  He  had  already  been  told 
that  by  his  father  without  avail ;  and  since  he  was  so 
blind  to  what  was  an  obvious  fact,  it  would  have  been 
a  mere  waste  of  time  to  try  and  open  his  eyes.  My 
only  hope  of  succeeding  lay  in  the  probability  or 
possibility  of  being  able  to  show  by  some  means  or 
other  that  Major  Delaporte  was  not  the  honourable 
man  he  represented  himself  to  be.  As  Lord  Malvern 
had  pointed  out,  that  was  the  only  thing  which  would 
be  likely  to  sever  the  connection ;  for  young  Winter, 
whatever  his  faults  were,  had  a  very  high  regard  for 
honour ;  and  if  it  could  be  made  clear  to  him  that  his 
confidence  had  been  misplaced  and  his  generosity 
abused,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  revolt  against  his 
companion  and  despatch  him  about  his  business. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  major  was  a  singularly 
fascinating  man.  Not  only  was  he  physically  attractive, 
but  his  manner  and  behaviour  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  If  his  heart  was  really  black,  never  did  man 
conceal   a  black   heart   under   such   a   polished   and 
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amiable  exterior.  To  ladies  he  was  the  pink  of  polite- 
ness and  chivalry,  and  consequently  was  a  great 
favourite  with  them,  and  I  soon  determined  that  more 
than  one  on  board  would  have  sold  her  soul  to  him 
had  he  made  a  bid  for  it.  To  the  gentlemen  he  was 
courteous  and  polite,  consequently  he  became  a  general 
favourite  and  was  in  great  request  for  anything  that 
was  going  on.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
entertainments,  and  he  was  constantly  trying  to 
devise  something  or  other  that  would  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  fellow-travellers.  Of  young  Winter 
I  formed  but  a  poor  opinion.  To  use  a  common,  but 
expressive  phrase,  he  had  no  backbone.  He  was  hand- 
some and  vain ;  and  it  was  pretty  evident  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  cynosure  of  all  the  female  eyes,  and 
that  every  woman  on  board  was  in  love  with  him. 
One  thing  I  was  absolutely  certain  of  was  that  he 
was  as  plastic  as  potter's  clay  in  the  hands  of  hi 
companion. 

Amongst  the  passengers  on  board  were  a  Mr. 
George  Eendall  and  his  daughter,  a  tall,  handsome, 
but  delicate-looking  girl.  It  soon  became  known 
that  Eendall  was  a  lawyer,  practising  in  Bombay. 
He  had  been  home  on  a  twelve-months'  holiday,  and 
his  two  sons  were  conducting  his  business  in  his 
absence.  He  was  a  widower.  His  daughter  was 
twenty-two,  and  had  been  to  England  for  the  first 
time  in  sixteen  years,  as  she  was  only  six  years  old 
when  she  accompanied  her  parents  to  India.  Her 
name  was  Muriel,  and  though  she  was  reserved  and 
shy,  she  was  attractive,  with  a  very  feminine  win- 
someness  that  made  her  a  favourite.  I  soon  noted 
that  a  close  intimacy  sprang  up  between  Major  Dela- 
porte  and  Kendall,  the  lawyer,  and  it  became  apparent 
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a  little  later  that  the  major  was  amusing  himself  with 
Muriel.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Eendall  was  much 
impressed  with  the  major  and  the  Honourable  George 
Winter.  He  regarded  them,  no  doubt,  as  wealthy 
and  much-favoured  young  men,  moving  in  high 
social  spheres,  and  probably  felt  that  it  was  an 
honour  to  know  them.  At  any  rate,  he  was  always 
very  deferential,  and  he  seemed  particularly  pleased 
whenever  either  or  both  of  the  young  men  invited 
him  to  a  game  at  cards,  or  to  take  wine  with  them  in 
their  cabin. 

All  this  had  a  special  interest  for  me,  as  I  was 
perfectly  sure  the  major  was  not  making  friends  with 
Eendall  for  nothing.  Nor  did  I  consider  that  it  was 
altogether  on  Muriel's  account,  notwithstanding  that 
it  soon  became  a  subject  of  common  talk  that  the 
major  and  Miss  Eendall  were  spooning ;  but  I  was 
sure  that  Major  Delaporte  was  hardly  likely  to 
seriously  entangle  himself  with  the  daughter  of  an 
obscure  solicitor.  No,  there  was  deeper  design  and 
motive  in  his  actions  than  that,  and  I  watched  him 
closely.  The  result  was,  I  became  aware,  by  certain 
little  details,  that  Eendall  was  engaged  in  drawing  up 
a  will  for  young  Winter,  and  then  a  new  light  broke 
upon  me. 

In  due  course  we  arrived  in  Bombay,  after  a  pleasant 
passage,  and  there  the  major  discharged  his  valet,  for 
having  been  intoxicated  on  various  occasions  during 
the  passage  out.  I  may  mention  that  I  had  appeared 
on  board  as  a  grave,  sedate  personage,  with  iron  grey 
hair,  and  grey  moustache  and  beard,  and  without 
holding  myself  altogether  aloof  from  my  fellow- 
passengers,  I  showed  an  inclination  to  be  alone,  and 
to  pass  my  time  in  reading.    But  I  watched  narrowly, 
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and   saw  much.     The  grey  wig,  the  moustache  and 
beard  had  been  specially  made  for  me  by  a  celebrated 
French  costumier;  they  were   so  natural  in  appear- 
ance and  fitted  so  admirably  that  the  most  critical 
scrutiny  would  have  failed  to  detect  that  nature  had 
not  provided  them.     The   reason   for   my  thus   con- 
cealing my  identity  will,  of  course,  be  perfectly  obvious. 
I  had  a  delicate  and  trying  duty  to  perform,  and  I 
was  dealing  with  no  ordinary  man.     Before  reaching 
Bombay  I  had  decided  in  my   own  mind  that  Dela- 
porte   was   one    of   the    most    subtle   and   dangerous 
rascals   I   had  ever   had  to  contend  with.      He  was 
clever,   ingenious,  and    heartless,   and   capable   of   a 
refinement  of  cruelty  which  almost  made  one  shuddei 
to  think  of.     I  studied  the  man,  and  read  him  more 
or  less  correctly,  and  I  filled  in  the  broad  outlines  ol 
his  character  as  I  have  given  them.     To  checkmate 
such  a  man  the  most  cautious  and  careful  play  was 
required.     He  had   to  be  dealt   with  skilfully  unti] 
the  moment  when  circumstances  might  give  one  the 
victory.    My   disguise,   reserve,   and  unobtrusiveness 
were  therefore  necessary  aids  to  my  ultimate  success 
if  I  was  to  succeed  in  proving  that  Major  Delaporte 
was  a  villain,  of  which  I  entertained  no  shadow  of  doubt 
On   the   other   hand,  young  Winter  was  an  artless 
unsuspecting  youth,  who  could  be  played  upon  anc 
deceived  as  easily  as  a  child,  while  his  blind  faith  ir 
and  stupid  admiration  for  the  major  made  him  an  easj 
victim,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  being  led  like  a  land 
to  the  slaughter. 

No  sooner  did  I  arrive  in  Bombay  than  I  changec 
my  whole  appearance.  The  grey  wig,  beard,  anc 
moustache  were  discarded,  and  when,  a  day  later,  ] 
presented  mvself  at  Mr.  Kendall's  office,  no  one  would 
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have  dreamed  that  I  was  the  same  individual  who 
had  landed  a  little  while  ago  from  the  1*  &  O.  steamer. 

As  Mr.  Rendall,  after  his  long  absence,  was  much 
occupied,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  see  him, 
and  it  was  only  when  I  represented  that  my  business 
was  of  a  very  urgent  character  indeed  that  he  con- 
sented to  give  me  a  "  quarter  of  an  hour."  Of  course, 
he  had  no  idea  who  I  was,  nor  that  I  had  been  his 
fellow-passenger  from  Europe.  In  his  business  character 
I  found  he  was  a  little  pompous,  somewhat  self-inflated 
man,  with  a  tendency  to  an  arrogance  that  was  not 
pleasant. 

"  I  have  come  here,  sir,"  I  began,  "  not  only  in  your 
own  interests,  but  in  the  interests  of  others,  notably 
the  Honourable  George  Winter " 

"  Oh  yes,  the  son  of  Lord  Malvern,"  put  in  Rendall, 
with  a  smile  of  self-conceit,  as  though  he  thought  it 
a  distinguished  honour  and  privilege  to  be  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  son  of  Lord  Malvern. 

"  That  is  so,"  I  said,  "  and  he  is  travelling  with 
a  Major  Delaporte." 

"  That  is  true,"  answered  Rendall.  "  Major  Dela- 
porte is  a  very  distinguished  man,  I  understand,  and 
a  great  friend  of  Lord  Malvern's  family." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  ?  " 

"  Well — yes,  that  is,  he  has  led  me  to  believe  so. 
But  before  allowing  myself  to  be  questioned,  I  must 
know  who  you  are,  and  what  your  object  is  ?  " 

"  You  shall  know  both,"  I  said.  "  My  name  is 
Donovan.  I  am  a  fairly  well  known  detective.  I 
am  here  under  special  instructions  from  Lord  Mal- 
vern, and  my  object  is  to  save  his  foolish  son,  if 
possible,  from  the  machinations  of  a  villain." 

The  sudden  change  that  my  words  produced  in  Mr. 
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Kendall  was  remarkable,  and  even  ludicrous.  His 
air  of  smug  conceit  and  self-consciousness  gave  place 
to  a  look  of  blank  amazement.  The  colour  fled  from 
his  face,  his  eyes  opened  to  their  fullest  extent,  his 
jaw  dropped;  he  seemed  to  be  absolutely  "flabber- 
gasted." When  he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
shock,  he  stammered  out — 

"  You — you  don't  allude  to  Major  Delaporte  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  man  I  do  allude  to,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  humbug !  It's — it's  a  vile  and 
unjustifiable  insinuation.  Major  Delaporte  is  a  gentle- 
man ;  a  man  of  unsullied  honour.  He — he  has  given 
me  proof  of  it." 

Mr.  Eendall  had  got  a  little  excited,  as  men  do 
when  they  try  to  make  themselves  believe  that  they 
have  not  been  deceived ;  and  he  looked  at  me  half- 
appealingly,  half-angrily.  He  did  not  like  to  think 
he  had  been  duped.  No  man  does.  It  wounds  his 
amour  propre  more  than  anything  else. 

"  Do  you  consider  the  proof  lies  in  the  flirtation  he 
has  carried  on  with  your  daughter?"  I  asked. 

"  Sir,  what  do  you  mean ! "  cried  Eendall,  indignantly, 
and  trying  to  look  very  severe. 

"My  meaning,  I  think,  is  plain,"  I  answered. 
"Delaporte  has  flirted  with  Miss  Eendall  during  the 
outward  passage  from  England " 

"  It's  false  !  "  ejaculated  the  confused  solicitor.  "  My 
daughter  is  betrothed  to  him.  He  has  proposed  to 
her." 

"And  been  accepted?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  approve  of  him  as  a  prospective  son-in- 
law  ?  " 

"I  do,  most  certainly." 
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"Then  he  is  a  greater  rascal  than  I  thought,  and 
you  are  unusually  simple  for  a  man  of  the  law,"  was 
my  reply. 

Poor  Mr.  Eendall  looked  so  distressed  that  I  really 
felt  sorry  for  him.  It  was  only  too  evident  that  I 
had  rudely  dispelled  a  pleasant  little  dream  he  had 
been  indulging  in,  and  he  had  no  doubt  congratulated 
himself  on  the  prospect  of  making  such  a  capital 
match  for  his  daughter.  But  my  duty  had  to  be 
done,  however  unpleasant  it  might  be  for  others.  Of 
course  there  was  every  excuse  to  be  made  for  Kendall. 
Delaporte  was  such  a  plausible,  smooth,  exteriored 
rascal,  that  he  would  have  deceived  a  far  keener  man 
than  Kendall  was ;  and  then,  as  a  passport  and 
credential,  he  was  travelling  as  the  companion  and 
equal  of  the  son  of  Lord  Malvern.  These  were  so 
many  points  in  his  favour,  and  such  an  unscrupulous 
and  polished  villain  knew  how  to  use  them  to  his 
advantage. 

"Well,  I — I  confess  you  take  my  breath  away," 
Kendall  gasped. 

"I  have  now  a  very  important  question  to  put  to 
you.  I  am  sure  you  will  recognize  its  importance 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  give  me  the  information  I 
seek.  Is  it  true  that  you  have  made  Mr.  Winter's 
will?" 

"  It  is  true." 

"Is  it  also  true  that  that  will  is  in  favour  of 
Delaporte  ?  " 

"That  is  also  correct,"  answered  Rendall,  looking, 
if  possible,  more  and  more  distressed. 

"Is  Delaporte  the  only  person  who  benefits  under 
the  will?" 

"He  is.     I  have  answered  you  frankly  because   it 
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seems  to  me  there  should  be  no  concealment;  foi 
Delaporte  is  either  a  wronged  man  or  a  scoundrel. 
If  the  latter,  it  behoves  you  to  prove  it." 

"Now,  Mr.  Kendall,"  I  went  on,  "I  can  well 
understand  that,  up  to  this  point,  you  have  been 
unwilling  to  believe  that  you  have  been  deceived 
and  befooled ;  but  yOu  may  feel  thankful  that  you 
have  discovered  your  danger  before  much  mischief 
has  been  done  as  far  as  you  are  concerned ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  co-operate  with  me  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  Delaporte  to  book,  and  to  save  young  Winter 
from  the  results  of  his  folly." 

"I  am  appalled,"  Mr.  Rendall  groaned,  "and  my 
poor  girl  will  be  broken-hearted.  But  perhaps,  after 
all,  your  suspicions  are  unfounded.  You  may  be 
mistaken.     Indeed,  I  think  you  are." 

"I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  the  father 
speaks  and  not  the  lawyer,"  I  answered.  "But  take 
it  from  me,  sir,  that  I  am  not  mistaken;  it  is  better 
for  you  to  look  the  stern  facts  in  the  face.  I  am 
not  likely  to  make  such  an  error  as  to  accuse 
Delaporte  of  being  a  scoundrel  unless  I  have  warrant. 
Believe  me,  I  am  right." 

"Yes,  I  begin  to  fear  you  are  right.  I  feel  you 
are  right,"  he  murmured.  Then  suddenly  his  whole 
tone  and  manner  changed.  He  did  not  seem  like 
the  same  man.  The  affectionate  and  anxious  father 
had  given  place  to  the  hard,  stern  lawyer.  "I 
recognize,  Mr.  Donovan,"  he  continued,  "  that  this  is  a 
terribly  serious  business,  and  that  unless  you  had 
full  justification  for  the  course  you  are  pursuing,  you 
would  not  have  acted  in  the  way  you  have  done.  I 
have  been  deceived  by  Major  Delaporte.  But  he 
would    have   deceived   any   one.      I   thought   him   a 
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gentleman  of  the  highest  standing.  He  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  was;  and  he  has  acted  as  such, 
and  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  the  Hon.  George  Winter 
is  a  son  of  Lord  Malvern,  I  never  suspected  that 
anything  was  wrong.  Delaporte  became  very  friendly 
with  me  on  the  passage  out.  Then  he  made  love  to 
my  daughter,  and  finally  he  got  me  to  draw  up  a 
will  for  Winter.  He  said  that  he  and  his  friend  had 
determined  to  travel  extensively  through  India,  and, 
if  possible,  penetrate  into  Thibet.  As  certain  risks 
had  necessarily  to  be  run,  Winter  was  anxious  to 
secure  his  property  in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  he 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  make  Delaporte  his  sole 
legatee.  In  a  subsequent  conversation  I  had  with 
Winter,  he  corroborated  this;  and  said  he  desired 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  all  his  wealth,  which, 
as  I  gather,  is  very  considerable,  should  pass  to  his 
dear  friend,  Major  Delaporte.  Acting,  therefore,  upon 
his  instructions,  I  drew  up  his  will  in  conformity  with 
his  wishes." 

"Has  the  will  been  executed  yet?" 
"No,   not  yet.     It   is   to   be   signed   and  attested 
to-morrow." 

I  discussed  with  Eendall  whether  it  was  advisable 
or  not  to  have  the  will  executed,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  as  I  intended  to  closely  shadow  Delaporte, 
the  will  should  be  executed,  otherwise  Delaporte's 
suspicions  might  be  aroused,  and  we  should  find  our- 
selves foiled  just  when  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  likely 
to  triumph.  I  had  to  admit  that  there  was  some 
soundness  in  his  argument.  Delaporte  was  no  ordinary 
man.  He  was  clever,  sharp,  and  watchful;  and  in 
order  that  he  might  be  effectually  trapped,  it  was 
important   that   he   should   be   lured   on    in    fancied 
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security.  Now  that  Eendall  had  got  over  his  dis- 
appointment, his  sense  of  wounded  pride  displayed 
itself  in  a  certain  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  he 
betrayed  his  desire  for  vengeance.  I  therefore  pro- 
posed a  plan  to  him,  which,  after  some  little  argument, 
I  got  him  to  assent  to.  I  suggested  that  he  should 
recommend  me  to  Delaporte  as  a  valet.  I  saw  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  a  stranger,  following 
him  into  the  wild  countries  he  was  going  to ;  but  in 
the  character  of  his  servant,  I  could  shadow  him  most 
effectually,  and  afford  greater  protection  to  young 
Winter. 

This  matter  and  various  other  details  being  ar- 
ranged, I  presented  myself  on  the  following  day  at 
Delaporte's  hotel.  I  was  the  bearer  of  the  following 
letter  from  Eendall. 

"My  dear  Delaporte, 

"As  you  are  in  want  of  a  servant,  I  send 
the  bearer,  William  Fletcher,  to  you.  He  is  thoroughly- 
trustworthy,  silent,  reserved,  and  watchful.  He  has 
recently  come  out  from  England.  He  speaks  French 
fluently,  and  is  willing  to  accompany  you  anywhere. 
I  hope  you  will  secure  him. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"George  Eendall." 

Mr.  Eendall  would  not  go  beyond  this.  He  left 
the  rest  for  me  to  do.  The  letter  procured  me  an 
interview  at  once  with  Delaporte;  who,  probably 
thinking  that  Eendall's  letter  was  all  that  was 
necessary,  asked  me  but  very  few  questions,  the 
conversation  being  carried  on  in  French. 

"  I  want  a  man."  he  said,  "  who  will  almost  anticipate 
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my  very  thoughts.  Who  will  be  watchful  and  silent, 
two  qualities  which  Mr.  Kendall  says  you  possess. 
We  shall  see.  I  engage  you  subject  to  my  having 
the  right  to  discharge  you  at  any  moment  and  any- 
where, by  paying  you  three  months'  wages." 

I  told  him  that  I  agreed  with  the  condition,  and 
he  there  and  then  engaged  me.  Subsequently  I  had 
several  interviews  with  Mr.  Kendall.  I  learnt  that 
the  will  had  been  duly  executed,  and  deposited  with 
the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Agra  and  Masterman 
Bank,  where  Winter  had  also  opened  an  account  and 
obtained  letters  of  credit.  Kendall  further  informed 
me  that  he  had  not  said  anything  to  his  daughter ; 
but,  in  order  to  remove  her  from  Delaporte's  influence, 
he  had  sent  her  to  some  friends  at  Madras. 

A  fortnight  later,  the  Hon.  George  Winter's  party, 
in  which  I  figured  as  a  valet,  left  Bombay  for 
Calcutta.  We  spent  three  weeks  in  Calcutta,  and 
during  this  time  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying 
Delaporte  and  Winter,  and  the  opinion  I  had 
previously  formed  of  each  was  more  than  confirmed. 

The  Major  was  a  deadly,  clever,  cunning,  un- 
scrupulous villain,  rendered  all  the  more  dangerous 
by  reason  of  his  plausibility,  his  polish,  and  his 
fascination.  Winter,  to  put  it  bluntly,  was  a  young 
fool.  He  hated  trouble  or  exertion  of  any  kind.  He 
was  a  pampered  sybarite,  whose  every  whim  and 
fancy,  however  outrageous,  must  be  satisfied.  He 
spent  his  money  with  a  lavishness  that  was  pitiable. 
Indeed  he  seemed  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  money.  Delaporte  was  the  cash-keeper.  He  paid 
the  accounts,  he  looked  after  everything.  All  the 
arrangements  for  the  journey  were  left  to  him.  He 
drew  up  the  programme;  he   fixed   the   route.     One 
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day,  just  before  leaving  Calcutta,  lie  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  saying — 

"Fletcher,  I  am  very  satisfied  with  you.  You 
seem  an  excellent  servant.  You  ask  no  questions ; 
you  don't  annoy  me  with  tattle.  If  you  continue  as 
you  have  begun,  you  will  find  that  you  did  a  good 
thing  for  yourself  when  you  entered  my  service.  But, 
mark  you  this,  Fletcher,  I  want  you  to  recognize  that 
I  am  your  employer,  therefore  you  must  make  my 
interests,  my  comfort,  your  constant  study.  In  short, 
to  put  it  frankly,  I  expect  from  you  the  same  faithful- 
ness a  master  expects  from  a  well-trained  dog." 

As  an  answer  to  this  I  merely  bowed.  He  spoke 
flippantly  and  with  a  certain  jauntiness ;  but  I  was 
convinced  he  had  a  concealed  meaning  in  his  words, 
while  in  his  dark  eyes  was,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a 
sinister  light  which  revealed  the  evil  thoughts  of  his 
brain.  Winter's  valet  was  a  young  Englishman 
named  Charles  Budd.  He  was  an  all  round  good 
servant,  I  believe,  who  knew  his  duties  and  did  them 
well;  but  intellectually  I  considered  him  dull  and 
frivolous. 

We  went  from  Calcutta  to  Darjeeling,  where  we 
spent  a  fortnight.  From  there  we  proceeded  west  to 
Benares,  where  another  fortnight  was  spent,  and  after 
that  we  went  on  to  Allahabad.  During  all  this  time 
I  was  aware  that  Delaporte  was  corresponding  with 
Muriel  Kendall,  and  receiving  letters  from  her.  I 
frequently  posted  his  letters  to  her,  and  I  knew  her 
handwriting  because  her  father  had  given  me  a 
specimen  of  it.  From  Allahabad  we  visited  Cawnpore 
and  Lucknow,  and  from  the  latter  place  moved  on  to 
Delhi.  Then  we  travelled  by  easy  stages  into  the 
Punjaub,  and  brought  up  at  Peshawar.     At  this  place 
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Delaporte  made  arrangements  for  continuing  the 
journey  through  the  Kyber  Pass  and  on  to  Cabool. 
Tents  were  provided,  an  escort  engaged,  a  large  stock 
of  provisions  laid  in,  and  the  services  of  numerous 
bearers  and  carriers  were  secured.  Amongst  the  many 
persons  engaged  was  an  Eurasian  doctor — a  young 
man  under  thirty,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
England,  where  he  had  studied  medicine.  He  did  not 
impress  me,  however,  with  either  his  talents  or  his 
learning.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  me  dull  and  even 
stupid.  But  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  those  very 
qualities  were  his  recommendations  to  Delaporte,  who 
engaged  him.  The  major  did  not  want  a  clever  man, 
unless  all  my  theorizing  was  wrong ;  he  wanted  a  tool, 
and  in  this  Eurasian  doctor  he  was  likely  to  find  one, 
for  the  fellow  from  the  first  seemed  to  be  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  major's  greatness  and  importance. 

For  several  weeks  young  Winter  had,  on  and  off, 
suffered  from  strange  attacks  of  languor  and  weakness. 
He  had  sunk  into  a  lethargic  condition,  and  seemingly 
had  lost  interest  in  everything.  The  doctor  examined 
him  and  prescribed.  He  said  he  was  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate  ;  that  his  illness  was  nothing 
serious,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  into  the  bracing  air  of 
the  Kyber  he  would  recover  his  wonted  health  and 
spirits.  I  had  my  own  opinions.  Few  things  escaped 
my  observation,  and  I  learnt  much.  Delaporte  was 
by  no  means  a  particularly  cautious  man.  A  man 
who  was  playing  the  game  of  life  on  the  lines  he 
was  following  should  not  have  been  guilty  of  acts  of 
carelessness  that  were  calculated  to  give  his  opponents 
points.  But  the  fact  is,  I  had  so  far  won  his  confi- 
dence, that  he  did  things  in  my  presence,  and 
displayed  more  carelessness  than  he  otherwise  might 
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have  done.  Thus,  many  of  his  open  letters  were  left 
for  me  to  pack  up  or  destroy,  according  to  his  orders, 
and  certain  note-books  also  passed  through  my  hands. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  by  the  time  we 
had  reached  Peshawar  I  was  in  possession  of  a 
startling  secret  of  his  life.  Had  he  known  that  I 
knew  it,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  he 
would  there  and  then,  or  at  a  later  period,  have  had 
me  assassinated,  or  shot  me  himself.  But  I  was  ever 
cautious,  ever  on  the  alert,  being  fully  aware  then 
that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  devil  in  human  form. 

During  our  travels  I  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Kendall,  and  let  him  know  that  his  daughter  was 
writing  to  Delaporte.  He  subsequently  informed  me 
that  he  had  taken  her  to  task;  had  told  her  that  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  inquiries  he  had 
made,  that  the  major  was  not  calculated  to  make  her 
a  suitable  husband,  and  that  therefore  she  must  give 
him  up.  But  she  declared  that  she  would  not  and 
could  not  do  so.  She  said  her  father  was  stupidly- 
prejudiced,  and  that  the  major  was  one  of  the  grandest 
men  who  had  ever  walked  the  earth.  This  deter- 
mined her  father  to  allow  her  to  take  her  own  course, 
as  far  as  the  correspondence  was  concerned,  for  a  time 
at  least;  though  he  warned  her  that  some  day  she 
might  have  a  sudden  and  bitter  awakening  from  her 
dream. 

We  lingered  in  Peshawar  longer  than  had  been 
arranged.  Young  Winter  rallied,  got  ill  again,  then 
rallied  once  more;  and  at  last  one  glorious  morning 
we  set  off,  a  pretty  big  caravan,  and  proceeded  into 
the  sternly  grand  Pass.  Our  progression  was  slow. 
We  had  no  need  to  hurry.  Indeed  I  was  sure  that, 
unless  I  was  woefully  in  error,  Major  Delaporte  had 
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no  intention  of  proceeding  to  Cabool.  The  drama 
was  to  be  played  out  in  the  Pass. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  journey  we  overtook  a 
large  trading  caravan,  and  joined  our  forces.  Our 
party  were  all  armed  with  modern  weapons,  and  the 
traders  were  glad  of  our  company ;  for  the  hill  tribes 
had  been  very  active  for  some  time,  and  a  few  months 
previously  had  attacked  and  almost  destroyed  a 
caravan  coming  into  India,  carrying  off  property 
amounting  to  nearly  two  lakhs  of  rupees. 

When  we  had  been  out  four  days  the  Hon.  George 
Winter  again  fell  ill,  and  this  time  showed  alarming 
symptoms.  The  services  of  the  doctor  were  again  in 
demand,  but  he  treated  the  young  man  as  he  had 
treated  him  before,  and  said  it  was  nothing  serious. 
I  ventured  to  question  the  doctor  myself  when  an 
opportunity  offered.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think 
the  young  gentleman  was  very  delicate. 

"Oh  yes,  he  is  delicate,"  he  answered.  "He  has 
very  much  weakness  of  the  heart.  But  his  heart 
will  get  stronger.     He  will  be  better  by-and-by." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  doctor  ?  "  I  remarked. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it." 

"  Has  he  no  other  disease  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  none,  none,"  exclaimed  the  Eurasian 
medico  with  a  toss  of  his  head,  as  though  the  subject 
wasn't  worth  further  discussion.  But  I  was  not 
disposed  to  let  him  off  like  that.  I  had  a  very 
important  object  to  serve,  though  I  was  under  some 
disadvantage  in  my  character  of  a  servant,  as  the 
self-opinionated  young  man,  regarding  me  as  a 
menial,  showed  an  inclination  to  treat  me  with 
haughty  disdain. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  doctor,"  I  said  deferentially, 
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"  if  I  trouble  you ;  but  Mr.  Winter  has  been  getting 
ill  for  some  time,  and  I  remember  once  seeing  a 
young  gentleman  suffer  just  as  he  is  doing,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  his  friends,  he  died  quite  suddenly." 

"  Well,  of  course,  you  fool,  there  is  that  possibility 
when  a  man  has  a  very  weak  heart,  like  Mr.  Winter," 
answered  the  Eurasian,  peevishly,  and  with  some 
warmth,  as  though  he  resented  my  interference. 

"I  am  sorry  you  think  me  a  fool,"  I  responded 
meekly;  "but  I  inferred  from  what  you  said  at  first 
that  Mr.  Winter  is  not  in  any  danger." 

"  So  I  did." 

"  And  you  really  do  not  think  that  he  is  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  do  not  think  so." 

"  Then  if  anything  should  happen  to  him  suddenly, 
as  in  the  case  I  instance,  you  would  ascribe  his  death 
to  heart  disease  ?  " 

The  doctor  looked  at  me  angrily.  He  wore 
spectacles,  and  behind  his  glasses  I  saw  his  black  eyes 
glittering  like  an  aroused  snake's.  He  evidently  did 
not  like  my  questioning,  and  he  considered  me  guilty 
of  presumption  and  a  liberty.  And  yet,  it  is  just 
possible  something  in  my  manner,  or  the  expression 
of  my  face,  or  maybe  a  sense  of  his  own  ignorance 
and  unimportance,  restrained  him  from  giving  vent 
to  his  feelings,  as  far  as  he  possibly  could  restrain 
himself.     Nevertheless,  he  answered  me  sharply. 

"I  talk  not  these  matters  with  a  servant.  You 
must  keep  your  place.  I  have  much  knowledge  of 
my  profession.  You  are  an  ignorant  man.  How  can 
I  talk  to  you  about  what  you  do  not  understand  ?  " 

I  bowed  lowly,  and  replied — 

"  You  are  quite  right,  doctor.  I  do  not  understand 
you, ;  but  still  I  am  glad  I  have  said  something  to  you 
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about  Lord  Malvern's  son.  He  is  a  nice  gentleman, 
and  I  should  be  so  sorry  if  be  died  bere  in  tbis 
Pass." 

My  friend  was  too  thick-headed  to  see  my  point ; 
and  he  did  not  condescend  to  hold  further  converse 
with  me,  but  went  his  way.  Had  he  known  the  con- 
tempt I  had  for  him  he  would  probably  not  have 
been  so  self-conceited. 

The  following  day  we  made  another  very  short 
stage,  and  encamped  early,  for  there  were  signs  of  a 
storm.  We  were  now  in  the  wildest  and  most  romantic 
part  of  the  Pass.  Enormous  and  precipitous  moun- 
tains closed  us  in,  and  a  roaring  torrent  swept  with 
impetuous  fury  over  a  boulder-strewn  bed.  It  was 
here  that  the  wild  hillmen  often  rushed  down  from 
their  eeries,  and  fell  upon  passing  travellers,  and  so, 
in  selecting  our  camping  ground,  every  precaution 
was  taken,  and  when  darkness  closed  in,  outposts  and 
sentries  were  duly  placed. 

It  chanced  to  be  an  unusually  dark  night ;  even 
the  stars  were  hidden  by  the  great  masses  of  drifting 
clouds.  Above  the  wind  moaned  dismally  ;  below  the 
torrent  thundered.  It  was  a  weird  situation ;  a  sense 
of  unknown  danger  that  did  actually,  or  might  threaten, 
kept  the  nerves  of  the  native  travellers  at  least  in  a 
state  of  tension ;  while  the  animals — the  camels,  horses, 
mules — were  restless  and  uneasy  from  the  atmospheric 
conditions.  For  myself,  I  was  too  intent  in  playing 
my  game  of  checkmate  to  be  able  to  take  much  note 
of  anything  else.  The  stake  was  a  valuable  one. 
It  was  a  life  ;  a  valuable  life .  to  wit,  the  life  of  the 
Honourable  George  Winter.  I  had  watched  and  I 
had  waited.  My  watching  had  placed  me  in  possession 
of  certain  facts,  and  I  knew  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 
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In  that  out-of-the-way  and  wild  spot  Major  Delaporte 
was  about  to  play  his  last  and,  as  he  thought,  trump 
card.  He  had,  according  to  his  own  views,  no  doubt, 
taken  the  most  elaborate  means  to  guard  against 
failure.  If  he  reflected  at  all  on  that  fateful  night, 
he  probably  thought  that  his  scheme  for  self-aggrandize- 
ment and  self-enrichment  was  as  near  perfection  as 
human  schemes  may  go.  Opportunity  and  circum- 
stances had  all  worked  in  his  favour,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  grand  coup  that  would 
enable  him  to  take  the  stakes  for  which  he  had  played 
so  skilful  and  desperate  a  game.  And  in  that  hour 
of  his  supposed  triumph  no  voice  whispered  to  him — 

"  That  the  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley." 

He  and  Winter  occupied  a  large,  square,  and 
luxurious  tent,  which  was  pitched  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp,  but  comparatively  isolated,  as  a 
very  considerable  space  was  maintained  between  the 
"  Burra  sahib's  "  tent  and  the  others.  Charles  Budd 
and  I,  however,  occupied  a  small  tent  just  in  the  rear 
of  the  big  one,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  canvas 
passage.  At  any  moment  we  could  be  summoned  by 
a  bell  hung  in  our  tent,  and  connected  by  a  wire 
with  Delaporte's  bed.  The  Eurasian  doctor  was 
housed  about  forty  yards  off.  He  was  also  in  touch 
with  the  "  Lords  and  Masters "  by  wire  and  bell. 
All  the  other  tents  were  pitched  in  a  circle  around 
us,  the  animals  being  confined  nearly  in  the  centre. 
The  escort  were  on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  circle. 

I  have  said  that  this  night  was  destined  to  be  a 
fateful  night.  I  had  come  to  that  conclusion  by 
reason    of   many    small   things.      Recognizing,   as   I 
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could  not  fail  to  do,  that  any  error  on  my  part 
might  not  only  be  fatal  to  myself,  but  to  the  interests 
I  was  endeavouring  to  serve,  I  deemed  it  advisable 
to  take  Charles  Budd  into  my  confidence  to  some 
extent.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  young  man  intellec- 
tually, nor  was  he  by  any  means  a  fool ;  but  he  was 
neither  quick-witted  nor  very  observant.  He  had  a 
strong  vein  of  sentiment  in  his  composition,  however, 
and  he  often  talked  to  me  about  his  parents  and  his 
sweetheart  in  far-off  England,  and  when  he  could  get 
me  to  listen,  he  would  read  me  yards  of  jingle,  which 
he  scribbled  in  his  spare  moments.  He  dignified  it 
by  the  name  of  poetry,  and  had,  I  fancy,  some  sort 
of  idea  that  Lord  Byron  never  wrote  better  verse.  I 
tolerated  this  harmless  little  foible,  and  put  up  with 
the  oft-repeated  praises  of  his  "  girl ; "  for  he  was  a 
good  fellow  in  his  way.  He  had  no  viciousness,  and 
his  acts  in  life  seemed  to  be  guided  by  a  sincere  piety 
which  he  wisely  refrained  from  obtruding  on  others. 
Of  course,  I  had  given  him  no  hint  up  to  this 
moment  of  my  objects  or  ulterior  motives,  and  he 
had  no  suspicion  that  I  was  acting  a  part.  But  the 
moment  had  come  now  when  I  deemed  it  discreet 
and  advisable  to  enlist  his  co-operation  in  my  plan, 
and  as  we  sat  and  smoked  in  our  tent  on  this 
particular  night,  previous  to  performing  our  final 
duties  before  retiring,  I  said  to  him — 

"  I  say,  Budd,  what  do  you  think  is  the  matter  with 
your  governor  ?  " 

"Blest  if  I  know." 

"  But  have  you  formed  no  opinion  ?  " 

"No.  He  seems  rather  a  delicate  young  fellow, 
and  I  suppose  this  trip's  knocked  him  up." 

"  Well  now,  what  do  you  think  of  my  sahib  ?  " 

T 
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"  Oh,  he's  all  right.  He  seems  a  very  nice  sort  of 
gent." 

"  You  think  he  is." 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  do." 

"  He's  very  chummy  with  Mr.  Winter ;  isn't 
he?" 

"  By  Jove,  yes." 

"  He  takes  great  care  of  him." 

"There's  no  mistake  about  that.  That's  why  he 
engaged  the  doctor  to  look  after  him." 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  he  only  engaged  the  doctor  so 
as  to  be  able  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Winter's  death,"  I 
remarked. 

My  words  were  not  lost  upon  Budd.  His  face 
lighted  up,  and  his  eyes  opened  as  he  grasped  the 
partially  hidden  meaning  of  the  remark. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked,  with  a  quickness 
which  betrayed  the  dawning  alarm  he  felt. 

"Well,  this  is  what  I  mean.  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  major  has  no  money.  The  Hon.  George 
Winter  is  rich.  In  Bombay  is  a  will  made  by 
Winter,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  there.  By 
that  will,  Delaporte  would  take  all  Winter's  property 
if  he  dies.     Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

"Yes?"  gasped  Budd,  staring  at  me  with  eyes 
opened  to  their  widest  possible  extent. 

"  Of  course,  in  a  wild  place  like  this,  a  man  might 
die  and  nobody  would  know  what  he  died  of.  In 
this  case,  the  doctor  might  say  young  Winter  had 
died  of  heart  disease,  and  the  whole  business  would 
be  settled.  There  would  be  no  inquiry.  The  matter 
would  end  with  the  burial  of  the  body,  and  Major 
Delaporte  would  become  a  rich  man." 
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"  Great  God  !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  my  governor 
is  being  murdered?"  gasped  Budd,  in  terror. 

"I  do  mean  to  say  so.  I  mean  to  say  he  is  being 
slowly  poisoned." 

"By  Delaporte?" 

"  Yes,  by  Delaporte." 

I  thought  my  companion  would  have  fallen  off  the 
camp-stool  he  was  sitting  on,  he  was  so  surprised,  so 
shocked.     When  he  had  recovered  himself,  he  asked — 

"How  do  you  know  this?" 

"  I  guess  it." 

He  broke  into  a  smile,  and  exclaimed — 

"I  say,  old  man,  this  is  going  a  bit  too  far,  you 
know ;  ain't  it  ?  " 

"I  must  go  further  still,"  I  replied.  "I  want  you 
to  help  me.  I  want  you  to  watch  with  me  to-night, 
and  render  me  assistance  if  needed." 

He  seemed  confused,  perplexed,  and  troubled. 

"You  ought  to  be  sure  of  your  ground,"  he  said, 
"  or  you  may  bring  us  both  into  trouble.  Bemember, 
we  are  only  servants." 

"I  am  sure  of  my  ground;  and  though  we  are 
servants  we  are  also  Englishmen,  and  love  fair  play. 
Mr.  Winter  doesn't  know  his  danger.  He  is  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  Delaporte ;  therefore  we  ought 
to  try  and  protect  him." 

Budd  rose.     He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  me. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  old  man,"  he  said.  "By 
Jove,  if  what  you  say  is  true,  I'll  stand  by  you 
through  thick  and  thin." 

"Good,"  I  answered.  "We'll  talk  about  it  again, 
by-and-by." 

In  a  little  while  the  bell  rang,  and  both  Budd  and 
I  went  to  the  main  tent  to  arrange  things  for  the 
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night.  Considering  the  place  and  the  circumstances, 
the  tent  was  luxuriously  furnished.  It  contained 
two  beds,  tables,  cushioned  chairs,  mirrors.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  costly  Persian  rugs,  a  large 
swinging  lamp  was  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the 
roof. 

I  noted  that  Winter  had  already  retired.  I  noted 
also  that  he  looked  ghastly  pale  and  ill.  Delaporte 
was  reclining  in  a  well-cushioned  deck  chair,  reading 
a  book  and  smoking  a  cigar.  He  rose  as  we  entered, 
put  down  his  book,  stretched  himself,  and  told  me  to 
get  him  some  brandy  and  water.  This  I  did,  and 
having  rendered  other  little  services  I  retired  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  as  he  said  he  was  going  to 
turn  in.  He  seemed  outwardly  as  if  he  hadn't  a  care 
in  the  world ;  but  beneath  his  smooth  exterior  he 
must  have  been  troubled  and  anxious,  callous  and 
devilish  though  he  was. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  I  was  in  a  somewhat 
delicate  position ;  for  in  the  wild  country  in  which 
we  were  then  encamped,  everything  apparently  was 
in  favour  of  Delaporte's  nefarious  designs  succeeding. 
Our  travelling  companions  were  all  natives  of  mixed 
races,  and  unless  I  had  been  able  to  furnish  them 
with  the  most  absolute  proofs  that  my  suspicions 
were  justified,  how  could  I  hope  to  arouse  their 
sympathy  and  interest.  Then  again,  Delaporte,  with 
a  cunning  artfulness  that  was  little  short  of  diabolical, 
had  engaged  the  services  of  a  doctor ;  but  this  man 
knew  no  more  what  his  patient  was  suffering  from, 
than  he  knew  of  the  differential  calculus,  or  the 
Letters  of  Junius.  Moreover,  he  was  so  greatly 
impressed  with  his  employer,  that  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  indeed  to  induce  him  to  believe 
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in  anything  to  his  hurt  or  prejudice.  It  is  true  I 
had  secured  Budd's  co-operation;  but  even  our 
united  efforts  would  not  avail  us  much  unless  we 
were  furnished  with  proof,  which  would  admit  of  no 
doubt  being  thrown  upon  it.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  had  seen  enough  to  justify  my  inference,  that 
the  denouement  of  the  thrilling  drama  was  at  hand. 
The  wily  Delaporte  had  planned  the  route,  with  a 
view  to  accomplishing  his  purpose  with  the  least 
possible  risk  to  himself;  and  with  a  refinement  of 
ingenious  cruelty,  he  had  laid  that  route  through  the 
wild  and  romantic  Kyber  Pass,  so  that  there  should 
be  very  little  chance  of  his  dark  deed  being  revealed 
to  the  light  of  day.  Such,  no  doubt,  were  his  views, 
and  he  had  not  made  any  calculation  for  the  failure 
of  his  elaborate  plan. 

On  leaving  the  tent,  I  told  Budd  that  a  crisis  was 
at  hand,  and  I  also  deemed  it  prudent,  no  less  than 
my  duty,  to  reveal  my  identity  to  him,  and  tell  him 
why  I  was  there.  The  information  almost  deprived 
him  of  his  breath;  but,  when  he  recovered  himself, 
he  renewed  his  pledges  that  he  would  stand  by  me, 
and  render  every  possible  assistance.  As  every  man 
in  the  caravan  had  to  be  well  armed  for  his  own 
personal  protection,  we  each  had  a  revolver,  a  rifle, 
and  a  formidable  couteau  de  chasse,  or  hunting  knife. 
Sticking  our  knives  and  revolvers  in  our  belts,  we 
took  up  a  position  which  enabled  us  to  watch 
Delaporte's  tent,  without  being  seen  ourselves. 

Silence  fell  upon  the  camp.  But  presently  the 
threatened  storm  burst.  The  wind  rose  till  it  blew  a 
gale,  and  many  a  tent  was  blown  to  the  ground,  and 
the  animals  becoming  restless,  neighed,  whinnied,  and 
groaned.    Soon  a  cold,  bitter  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
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and  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the  camp.  The  Burra 
sahib's  tent,  however,  was  not  affected.  It  was  so 
secured  that  it  would  have  required  a  cyclone  to 
have  carried  it  away,  while  the  material  it  was 
composed  of  was  quite  waterproof,  and  a  trench  had 
been  dug  round  outside,  to  carry  off  the  drainage. 
Nevertheless,  it  swayed  in  the  fierce  blasts  of  wind, 
and  the  swinging  lamp  called  into  play  strange  and 
fantastic  shadows  that  chased  each  other  over  the 
canvas  walls.  One  of  these  shadow  pictures,  as  seen 
from  the  outside,  represented  a  man,  now  swelling  to 
the  proportions  of  a  giant,  now  dwindling  to  a  dwarf, 
as  the  lamp  swayed  to  and  fro.  With  one  hand  he 
grasped  a  bottle  from  a  table;  with  the  other  he 
poured  some  liquid,  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  phial, 
into  the  bottle,  and  replaced  the  bottle  on  the  table. 

I  saw  this  from  the  outside  and  understood  it. 
Near  the  head  of  the  Hon.  George  Winter's  bed  was 
a  small  table  on  which  stood  his  medicine  and  other 
things.  Winter  slept,  and  his  treacherous  companion 
stealthily  approached,  under  the  impression  that  no 
human  eye  witnessed  the  deed,  and  poured  poison 
into  his  medicine.  He  had  been  gradually  poisoning 
him  for  some  time,  but  on  this  night  of  all  nights 
he  had  resolved  that  the  fatal  dose  should  be  given. 

Budd  also  saw  the  picture  I  have  described  and  he 
was  horrified,  and  would  probably  have  betrayed  himself 
had  I  not  kept  him  quiet.  I  waited  for  some  time 
until  I  was  aware  that  Delaporte  had  got  into  his 
bed,  and  had  had  time  enough  to  fall  asleep,  if  the 
cold-blooded  rascal  could  sleep.  Then  I  crept  into 
the  tent,  while  Budd  crouched  at  the  entrance,  ready 
for  any  emergency.  All  was  quiet  inside.  The  lamp 
still  swung  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  canvas 
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walls  shook  in  the  wind.  I  reached  the  bedside  of 
Winter,  who  was  moving  about  uneasily,  and  grasping 
the  bottle  of  poisoned  medicine,  I  was  about  to  with- 
draw, when  Delaporte  sprang  up,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Hallo !  what's  this  ?  Here,  who  the  deuce  are 
you?" 

I  stood  straight  up,  and  with  one  quick  movement 
seized  his  weapons  which  lay  on  a  little  table  beside 
him.  Then  I  called  out  to  Budd  and  told  him  to 
ring  up  the  doctor,  and  alarm  our  portion  of  the  camp. 
By  this  time  Delaporte  was  out  of  bed.  He  seemed 
confused,  and  had  evidently  lost  his  presence  of 
mind. 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  he  bellowed  again,  for  by  the 
uncertain  light  he  could  not  recognize  me. 

"  I  am  your  supposed  servant,"  I  answered ;  "  but  in 
reality  I  am  a  detective  who  has  long  shadowed  and 
watched  you " 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  cried  Winter,  who 
had  now  been  aroused  and  was  sitting  bolt  upright. 

"  It  means,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  that  this  false  friend 
and  treacherous  companion  of  yours  has  been  slowly 
poisoning  you.  He  intended,  I  believe,  that  this  night 
should  be  your  last.  I  hold  in  my  hand  your  medicine, 
which  I  saw  him  tamper  with,  and  pour  something  into 
from  a  small  phial.  You  will  understand  now  why 
he  got  you  to  make  your  will  and  leave  it  behind  in 
Bombay." 

"My  God!  Delaporte,"  exclaimed  Winter,  "this  is 
an  awful  charge.     Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  It's  false ;  this  lying  scoundrel  knows  it's  false," 
Delaporte  hissed  between  his  clenched  teeth,  and 
seemed  meditating  a  spring  upon  me ;  but  I  kept  him 
covered  with  my  revolver. 
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"It's  perfectly  true,  Mr.  Winter,"  I  answered,  "and 
I  will  prove  it  to  the  hilt.  I  have  shadowed  this  man 
by  request  of  your  father,  Lord  Malvern,  ever  since  he 
left  England.  Having  succeeded  in  getting  you  to 
make  a  will  in  his  favour,  his  intention  was  to  destroy 
you,  but  I  have  foiled  him." 

"  By  heavens !  many  things  are  now  clear  to  me," 
cried  Winter,  as  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  seized  his 
gun,  "that  were  before  obscure.  Yes,  Delaporte,  I 
believe  it.  My  eyes  are  opened.  I  have  been  a  fool 
to  be  blind  so  long." 

By  this  time  the  doctor  had  arrived  on  the  scene, 
and  there  was  general  confusion.  Delaporte  stood 
almost  like  a  statue,  his  arms  folded,  his  brow  knit. 
Having  recovered  from  the  first  shock,  he  was  now 
cool  and  collected. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  story,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  amazed 
that  an  intelligent  man  like  you,  Winter,  should 
believe  it.     This  fellow  is  mad " 

"He  doesn't  seem  very  mad,"  interrupted  Winter, 
"since  he  knows  all  about  the  will."  Then,  turning 
to  the  doctor,  who  looked  dumfoundered,  he  added 
angrily,  "  You  are  a  doctor,  and  you  were  engaged  to 
attend  to  me.  Answer  me  truly,  sir ;  are  the  symptoms 
I  have  shown  compatible  with  the  theory  of  poison  ?  " 

"It's — it's  pos — sible,  that  poison  might — might 
have  produced  them,"  stammered  out  the  frightened 
Eurasian. 

"You  hear  that,"  Winter  exclaimed,  still  more 
angrily  to  Delaporte.     "  What  have  you  got  to  say  ?  " 

"  What  I  have  already  said.  It  is  a  damnable  plot 
against  me  !     It's  false  !     It's  a  lie  ! " 

"  Who  in  the  name  of  common  sense  would  concoct 
a  plot  against  you  of  this  kind?     No;  on  the  very 
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face  of  it  it  is  true,  and  I  see  you  now  in  your  true 
colours.  You  have  sponged  on  me  long  enough.  But 
the  game  is  up  now."  Then  turning  to  me,  he  asked, 
"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"You  are  financing  this  expedition,"  I  answered, 
"  therefore  every  one  in  connection  with  your  camp  is 
under  your  control.  Give  the  escort  orders  to  place 
Delaporte  under  arrest,  and  as  soon  as  daylight  comes 
let  us  strike  camp  and  return  to  India." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  answered  Winter,  rising  to  the 
occasion,  and  showing  more  energy  and  determination 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him  display  before.  Delaporte 
smiled  sardonically  as  he  remarked — 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  accompany  you  back  to  India 
and  to  England.  You  can  sustain  no  charge  against 
me,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  not  the  man  to  remain 
quiet  under  injustice.  But  don't  inflict  indignities 
upon  me  now.  I  give  you  my  parole  d'honneur  that  I 
will  go  back  with  you.  But  you  must  remember  I  am 
a  gentleman,  and  I  must  demand  that  respect  from 
your  subordinates  which  is  due  to  my  rank  and 
position." 

"I  will  accept  your  word  of  honour,"  answered 
Winter ;  "  but  I  shall  deprive  you  of  your  weapons." 

"As  you  will,"  said  Delaporte,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
and  looking  crestfallen  in  the  extreme.  "And  now 
that  the  business  is  settled  dismiss  these  fellows,  and 
let  those  who  can  sleep." 

"I  strongly  advise  you  not  to  trust  yourself  alone 
with  him,"  I  remarked.  "  He  is  a  desperate  man,  and 
may  resort  to  desperate  deeds." 

Winter  seemed  at  last  to  be  fully  alive  to  his  danger, 
and  he  showed  that  he  was  not  without  resource  and 
energy  now  that  they  were  required.    He  gave  orders 
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that  two  of  the  escort  were  to  be  stationed  in  the  tent, 
and  two  immediately  outside,  and  he  asked  me  to 
remain  with  him. 

Delaporte,  as  though  the  whole  matter  didn't  concern 
him,  threw  himself  on  to  his  truckle  bed,  and  rolled 
the  blanket  round  him.  But  I  was  not  deceived  by 
this  braggadocio  and  display  of  indifference.  The  fact 
is,  he  recognized  how  heavy  the  odds  were  against 
him,  and  that  it  would  be  madness  to  offer  resistance. 

In  a  little  while  the  confusion  had  subsided,  and 
once  more  silence  reigned,  save  for  the  howling  wind, 
which  still  blew  in  fitful  squalls,  sometimes  with  an 
energy  which  threatened  to  sweep  all  before  it. 
Fortunately  the  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  cold  was  very 
severe. 

My  companion  Budd  seemed  to  be  much  upset  by 
what  had  taken  place,  and  exhibited  a  certain  amount 
of  nervousness  which  necessitated  my  giving  him  con- 
siderable attention  during  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
and  I  was  thus  deprived  of  my  much-needed  rest. 
At  length  the  morning  dawned,  and  life  and  bustle 
began  to  show  itself  in  the  camp.  As  soon  as  break- 
fast had  ended,  the  trading  caravan  began  to  get 
under  weigh,  while  we  also  prepared  for  our  return 
march.  While  the  baggage  animals  were  being  packed, 
"Winter  asked  me  to  stroll  with  him  a  little  way,  and 
he  questioned  me  on  what  I  knew  with  reference  to 
Delaporte.  As  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
concealment,  I  told  him  everything,  and  when  he 
fully  realized  the  narrow  escape  he  had  had,  he  was 
furious  against  Delaporte,  and  declared  that  he  would 
challenge  him  to  a  duel  in  the  Pass,  and  fight  him  to 
the  death.  I  reasoned  with  him,  however,  and  dwelt 
warmly  on  the  absurdity  of  such  a  course.    Moreover,  I 
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pointed  out  that  he,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentle- 
man, could  not  demean  himself  by  fighting  with  such 
a  dishonourable  scoundrel  as  Delaporte.  He  saw  it 
at  last  in  this  light,  but  his  bitterness  did  not  pass 
away.  The  revelation  of  the  deceit  that  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  ruffled  him  in  a  way  that  sur- 
prised me,  for  I  had  deemed  him  incapable  of  any  great 
display  of  spirit.  As  it  was,  I  think  very  little  more 
provocation  would  have  been  needed  to  spur  him  into 
inflicting  summary  chastisement  on  his  quondam 
friend. 

The  bottle  of  medicine  I  had  seized  I  most  carefully 
sealed  up  and  stowed  away,  and  I  drew  up  a  hasty 
report  of  the  whole  affair,  and  got  Winter,  Budd,  and 
the  Eurasian  doctor  to  sign  it.  And  to  guard  against 
accident  I  suggested  to  Winter  that  it  might  be 
advisable  for  him  to  make  a  brief  will,  revoking  all 
former  wills.  This  he  did,  and  Budd  and  I  attested 
it. 

By  the  time  these  little  matters  were  settled  we  were 
ready  to  start.  The  other  caravan  had  already  moved 
off  amidst  cheers  and  counter  cheers.  Half  an  hour 
later  we  were  under  weigh.  Delaporte  affected  to  be 
in  good  spirits,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
troubled  and  anxious.  Had  I  been  permitted  to  have 
my  own  way  I  should  have  made  him  a  close  prisoner, 
for  I  had  little  faith  in  his  word  of  honour.  We  were, 
however,  outside  the  sphere  of  British  influence,  and, 
as  Winter  was  financing  the  expedition,  he  was  by 
right  in  command,  and  he  showed  at  this  juncture 
that  he  was  not  quite  the  nincompoop  he  had  hitherto 
seemed.  The  excitement,  too,  had  brought  about 
renewed  strength ;  his  pale  face  had  taken  on  a  flush, 
and  his  eyes  were  brilliant. 
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We  made  a  fair  day's  march,  and  pitched  our  camp 
for  the  night  in  a  rugged  defile,  which,  like  our 
previous  night's  quarters,  was  overhung  by  frowning 
precipices.  It  was  decided  that  Delaporte  should 
have  a  tent  to  himself,  and  a  small  one  was  allotted 
to  him,  while  two  of  the  escort  were  ordered  to  guard 
him  closely,  and  shoot  him  if  he  attempted  to  escape. 

The  night  was  fine  and  calm.  There  was  no  rain, 
no  wind ;  the  stars  shone  brilliantly.  The  air  was 
cold  and  bracing.  By  Winter's  request  I  took  up 
my  quarters  in  his  tent,  and,  thoroughly  worn  out  by 
the  want  of  rest  and  sleep,  I  slept  soundly  the  whole 
night.  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  I  felt  a  strong 
current  of  cold  air  blowing  upon  me,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  noticed  that  there  was  a  large  slit  in  the 
canvas  wall  near  my  bed,  and  as  I  attempted  to  rise, 
I  found  that  the  clothes  were  pinned  to  the  mattress 
by  a  hunting  knife,  which  had  been  driven  into  the 
bed  up  to  the  hilt.  This  told  its  own  tale.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  upon  my  life!  The  canvas 
wall  had  been  cut,  an  arm  thrust  through,  and  a 
tremendous  blow  aimed  at  my  body.  But  the  dis- 
tance of  the  reach  had  been  miscalculated  ;  the  knife 
had  just  missed  me,  and  been  driven  into  the  bed. 
I  describe  the  blow  as  a  "  tremendous  "  one,  for  great 
power  had  evidently  been  exerted,  otherwise  the 
knife  would  not  have  penetrated  through  clothes  and 
mattress  as  it  had  done.  But  my  would-be  slayer  had 
worked  in  the  dark,  and  so  had  bungled.  Naturally, 
my  thoughts  flew  to  Delaporte.  He  was  the  only  one 
who  had  any  interest  in  bringing  about  my  death, 
and  either  he  or  some  hireling  assassin  had  endeavoured 
to  give  me  my  quietus.  Jumping  out  of  bed,  I 
divested  myself  of  my  pyjamas,  got  into  my  travelling 
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clothes,  and  hastened  to  Delaport's  tent,  only  to  find 
however,  that  he  was  not  there  ;  and  a  search  through 
the  camp  revealed  the  fact  that  the  bird  had  flown. 
This  "  gentleman,"  who  had  given  his  parole  d'honneur, 
had  felt  it  prudent  to  clear  out,  having  first  of  all 
endeavoured  to  secure  my  taking  off.  It  was  also 
made  evident  that  he  had  corrupted  his  guard,  because 
they  too  had  gone,  and  he  had  succeeded  in  taking 
with  him  a  portion  of  his  luggage. 

As  soon  as  his  flight  was  placed  beyond  doubt,  I 
held  a  hurried  consultation  with  Winter,  and  as  it 
seemed  probable  that  he  would  make  his  way  into 
India,  I  set  off  in  pursuit,  with  an  escort  of  four  well- 
armed  men,  all  of  us  being  mounted  on  fleet  horses. 
For  hours  we  rode  at  our  animals'  best  pace,  until  we 
fell  in  with  another  trading  caravan,  bound  for  Cabool. 
We  questioned  the  men  closely,  but  they  averred  that 
nobody  had  passed  them.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  fugitives  had  continued  their 
journey  into  Afghanistan,  instead  of  returning  to 
India.  So  we  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  rode  back 
slowly  towards  our  companions. 

Without  further  adventure  we  reached  Peshawar, 
and  there  all  inquiries  failed  to  elicit  any  informa- 
tion about  Delaporte,  and  there  was  no  longer  room 
to  doubt  he  had  gone  north,  and  would  rejoin  the 
caravan  we  had  travelled  with.  At  Peshawar,  Winter 
disbanded  his  camp-followers,  disposed  of  his  surplus 
stores  and  animals,  and  then  set  off  to  proceed  to 
Delhi,  whither  I  accompanied  him.  In  the  mean 
time  I  had  despatched  news  of  the  result  of  my  journey 
by  telegraph  to  Mr.  Eendall  in  Bombay.  On  arriving 
in  Delhi  I  placed  the  bottle  of  medicine  in  com- 
petent hands  for  experiment  and  analysis,  and  it  was 
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found  to  contain  a  potent  Indian  vegetable  poison  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  death  by  paralyzing 
the  heart.  It  acted  directly  upon  the  heart.  Given 
in  small  doses,  it  gradually  lowered  the  action  of  that 
organ,  and  set  up  all  the  symptoms  of  debilitated 
heart.  It  was  a  poison  well  known  to  the  natives, 
and  not  unfrequently  used  for  illegal  purposes.  The 
depths  of  Delaporte's  wickedness  were  now  fully  made 
known.  With  cold-blooded  deliberation  he  had 
planned  out  the  whole  scheme  for  the  taking  off  of 
the  stupid  young  fellow,  over  whom  he  had  succeeded 
in  gaining  an  ascendency  that  would  have  been 
fatal,  but  for  the  circumstances  which  fortunately 
had  enabled  me  to  foil  him  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  seemed  as  if  his  nefarious  scheme  was  about  to  give 
him  what  he  had  plotted  for.  By  Winter's  request  I 
continued  with  him  as  far  as  Bombay.  There  we  learnt 
that  Delaporte  had  written  several  letters  to  Miss 
Kendall,  urging  her  to  travel  up  country  as  far  as 
Lucknow,  where  he  would  meet  her  and  marry  her. 
Fortunately,  she  had  the  good  sense  not  to  allow  her- 
self to  be  influenced  by  his  persuasions,  and  so  escaped 
falling  into  his  clutches. 

At  Bombay  I  parted  from  Winter  who  had  decided 
to  remain  in  that  city  for  some  time.  I  travelled  by 
the  overland  route,  and  at  Alexandria  I  secured  a 
passage  in  a  French  steamer,  which  was  going  direct 
to  Marseilles.  From  Marseilles  I  made  my  way, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  Avignon,  for  I  was  anxious  to 
clear  up  another  mystery  in  connection  with  Major 
Delaporte.  At  Avignon  was  an  establishment  kept  by 
a  man  and  his  wife,  named  Artois.  At  this  establish- 
ment I  presented  myself,  and  using  Delaporte's  name, 
I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  a  "  Madame  Duchesnal ," 
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and  after  considerable  hesitation  and  beating  about 
the  bush  on  the  part  of  Artois,  and  a  not-to-be-denied 
persistency  on  my  part,  I  was  conducted  to  a  large 
apartment  which  was  divided  by  an  iron  grid,  reach- 
ing from  floor  to  ceiling.  After  waiting  here  for 
about  half  an  hour,  a  door  opened  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  on  the  side  of  the  grid  opposite  to  that 
to  which  I  was  placed,  and  a  young  woman  entered, 
accompanied  by  a  powerful,  bare-armed,  sullen-looking 
virago,  who  carried  a  large  bunch  of  keys  at  her 
waist.  The  young  woman  was  Madame  Duchesnal,  at 
least,  that  was  the  name  she  was  known  by  there  ; 
but  in  reality  she  was  the  long-missing  Comtesse 
de  Fleury.  To  some  extent  she  still  retained  her 
good  looks,  but  she  was  so  thin  that  her  bones  seemed 
to  be  almost  entirely  fleshless.  The  expression  on 
her  face  was  vacant  and  dazed,  and  her  eyes  were 
dull  and  without  light.  I  spoke  to  her  ;  she  took  no 
notice  of  me,  but  swayed  her  body  from  side  to  side, 
and  crooned  out  a  sort  of  sobbing  wordless  melody. 
Her  keeper  seized  her  in  a  vice-like  grip,  and  shook 
her  brutally,  exclaiming — 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  the  monsieur,  you 
fool?" 

Over  the  pale  face  of  the  unfortunate  girl  spread  a 
look  of  concentrated  horror  and  fear,  and  clasping  her 
hands  she  turned  to  me,  and  moaned  out  these 
words — 

"  Je  suis  bien  triste.     Misericorde  ! — Misericorde  ! " 

Unable  to  restrain  my  indignation,  I  told  the  brutal 
keeper  that  if  she  touched  the  poor  sufferer  in  such  a 
way  again,  she  would  do  it  at  her  peril,  for  I  would 
have  her  dragged  before  the  police.  Then  I  ran  to 
the  door  and  bawled  out  for  Artois.    When  that  worthy 
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appeared,  I  related  to  him  what  I  had  witnessed. 
He  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  coolly  that 
Madame  Duchesnal  was  a  very  refractory  and  stubborn 
patient,  and  her  keeper  was  obliged  to  be  severe  and 
firm  with  her.  I  told  him,  in  answer  to  this,  that  he 
was  as  big  a  brute  as  the  woman  was,  and  that  I 
should  immediately  take  steps  to  have  "Madame 
Duchesnal  "  removed  from  his  power. 

I  tried  to  get  answers  from  the  poor  girl,  to  various 
questions  I  put  to  her;  but  it  was  only  too  painfully 
evident  that  some  sense  of  deadly  fear  kept  her 
silent.  The  fact  was,  she  had  been  terrorized  over 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  dare  not  say  anything. 

On  leaving  this  precious  establishment,  which  was 
euphemistically  termed  a  "Maison  de  Sante,"  but 
which,  in  reality,  was  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  where 
the  patients  who  were  taken  there,  even  if  not  mad 
on  arrival,  were  soon  made  so — for  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  wretches  who  presided  over  this 
infernal  place  to  keep  the  inmates  as  long  as  thev 
could,  if  payment  was  forthcoming;  but  if  payment 

ceased well,  then,  Heaven  only  knew  what  became 

of  the  unhappy  people — I  made  my  way  to  the  chief 
of  the  police,  and  laid  information  against  the  house. 
It  was  impossible,  of  course,  that  he  could  have  been 
in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place ;  but  he 
expressed  great  surprise  when  I  told  him,  and  said 
he  would  have  inquiries  made. 

My  next  step  was  to  telegraph  to  the  cure  of 
Delaporte's  native  town,  and  ask  him  to  come  at  once 
to  Avignon.  I  followed  my  telegram  with  an  ex- 
planatory letter,  and  four  days  later  the  grey-headed 
old  priest  had  joined  me.  He  wept  with  sorrow,  and 
yet  his  sorrow  was  tempered  with  a  certain  joy,  when 
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he  learned  that  the  hapless  daughter  of  the  Comte 
de  Fleury  was  alive.  Perhaps  I  need  scarcely  say 
that,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  the  poor  young- 
woman  was  rescued  from  the  power  of  the  brutal 
Artois,  whose  establishment  was  ultimately  broken 
up  by  the  police.  Mademoiselle  Elise  was  taken  to 
an  hotel  at  Marseilles,  and  carefully  nursed  for  a  few 
days.  She  was  in  a  terrible  state,  and  seemed  afraid 
of  every  one  who  came  near  her.  But  gradually, 
the  old  cure's  kindness  and  sympathy  won  upon  her, 
and  wrought  a  change.  Then  she  was  taken  back  to 
her  native  town,  where  many  of  her  people  still  lived. 
The  reaction,  after  the  tyranny  she  had  been  subjected 
to,  produced  a  serious  illness,  and  for  some  consider- 
able time  her  life  hung  by  a  thread.  Indeed,  scarcely 
anybody  thought  she  could  survive.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, she  was  won  back  to  life  and  sanity,  and  by 
degrees  her  terrible  story  was  told. 

It  appeared  that  Delaporte  had  prevailed  upon  her 
to  leave  her  home,  and,  so  completely  had  she  fallen 
under  his  influence,  she  yielded  to  his  passionate 
entreaties,  although  in  doing  so  she  knew  that  her 
father  would  not  survive  the  blow.  In  a  very  short 
time  her  lover  began  to  tire  of  her,  and  feeling  her 
to  be  an  encumbrance,  he  tried,  clandestinely,  to 
asphyxiate  her  with  a  brazier  of  charcoal.  She 
managed  to  escape  this,  and  was  led  to  believe  that 
she  had  been  the  victim  of  an  accident.  This  was 
followed  by  a  course  of  brutal  treatment  on  the  part 
of  Delaporte,  which  maddened  her.  Ultimately,  by 
certain  specious  arguments,  he  induced  her  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Avignon,  where  he  placed  her  under 
Artois'  care,  and  then  abandoned  her  to  her  fate,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  she  would  ultimately  have  been 
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done  to  death  when  it  was  found  that  the  money  for 
her  keep  had  stopped.  Fortune,  however,  resolved 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  While  I  was  playing  my 
part  as  servant  to  Delaporte,  I  came  across  certain 
letters  from  Artois  to  his  infamous  employer.  Through 
these  letters  ran  a  constant  whine  for  more  money  on 
the  plea  that  the  patient  was  expensive. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Delaporte  was  very  care- 
less with  his  correspondence,  and  this  fact  revealed  to 
me  the  wretched  girl's  retreat,  and  enabled  me  to 
rescue  her  and  restore  her  to  her  friends,  although, 
alas !  she  was  but  a  wreck  of  her  former  self. 

Of  Delaporte  nothing  more  was  ever  heard,  although 
inquiries  were  made  through  channels  which  were 
likely  to  elicit  information  if  there  had  been  any  to 
be  gained.  But  the  strong  probabilities  are  he  never 
succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  Kyber  Pass.  The 
weapons  alone,  which  he  managed  to  carry  off,  were 
sufficient  to  have  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  natives. 
If  he  had  joined  the  caravan  with  which  we  travelled 
for  some  distance,  suspicion  would  be  aroused,  for  the 
news  had  spread  before  we  parted  that  he  had  been 
placed  under  arrest;  and  being  looked  upon  as  an 
escaped  prisoner  he  would  be  regarded  as  legitimate 
prey.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  wandered 
amongst  the  mountains,  with  the  sentries  who  went 
with  him ;  in  which  case  he  and  his  companions  would 
be  almost  certain  to  fall  victims  to  the  greed  and  love 
of  bloodshed  common  to  the  hill  tribes ;  or  his  escort 
themselves  may  have  murdered  him  for  what  he  was 
worth.  The  truth  will  probably  never  be  known ;  but 
it  is  almost  a  moral  certainty  that  he  met  a  violent 
death  within  a  short  time  of  his  flight,  and  no  one  will 
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say  he  did  not  deserve  his  fate,  however  terrible  it 
may  have  been. 

There  is  one  more  incident  to  chronicle  in  connec- 
tion with  this  record,  and  it  serves  to  round  it  off  in  a 
pleasant  way,  though  it  was  a  result  which  was  due 
entirely  to  the  strange  circumstances  I  have  related. 
For  some  time  after  his  return  to  Bombay  the  Hon. 
George  Winter  was  very  ill.  His  constitution  had 
been  severely  tried,  and  the  reaction  after  the  excite- 
ment and  peril  he  had  gone  through,  produced 
serious  nervous  prostration.  During  this  illness  the 
Kendalls  were  exceedingly  kind  to  him,  and  Miss 
Rendall  may  be  said  to  have  nursed  him.  Anyway, 
her  charms  so  far  prevailed  over  him  that  he  made 
love  to  her,  and  although,  as  I  understand,  Lord 
Malvern  tried  at  first  to  prevent  the  match,  he 
ultimately  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  in  the  fulness 
of  time  Miss  Eendall  became  Mrs.  Winter.  It  turned 
out  a  happy  marriage.  She  cured  him  of  his  youthful 
follies.  He  and  his  wife  ultimately  settled  in  London, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  became  conspicuous  members  of 
Society. 


THE  END. 


WHAT    IS    MORE    TERRIBLE    THAN     REVOLUTION? 

"  As  clouds  of  adversity  gathered  around,  Marie  Antoinette  displayed  a  Patience  and 
Courage  in  Unparalleled-  Sufferings  such  as  few  Saints  and  Martyrs  have  equalled.    .    . 
The  Pure  Ore  of  her  nature  was  but  hidden  under  the  cross  of  worldliness,  and  the 
scorching  fire  of  suffering  revealed  one  of  the  tenderest  hearts,  and  one  of  the  Bravest 
Natures  that  history  records. 

(Which  will  haunt  all  who  have  studied  that  tremendous  drama, 
"THE    FRENCH   REVOLUTION.") 

"  When  one  reflects  that  a  century  which  considered  itself  enlightened,  of  the  most 
refined  civilization,  ends  with  public  acts  of  such  barbarity,  one  begins  to  doubt  of 
Human  Nature  itself,  and  fear  that  the  brute  which  is  always  in  Human  Nature,  has  the 
ascendancy ! " — Gower. 

THE  UNSPEAKABLE  GRANDEUR  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART. 
THE  DRYING  UP  OF  A  SINGLE  TEAR  HAS  MORE  HONEST  FAME  THAN  SHEDDING  SEAS  OF  GORE!!! 
What  is  Ten  Thousand  Times   more  Horrible  than   Revolution  or  War? 

IT  OUTRAGED    NATURE  !  ~Wf 

"  O  World !  O  men !  what  are  we,  and  our  best  designs,  that  we  must  work  by 
crime  to  punish  crime,  and  slay,  as  if  death  had  but  this  one  gate  ? " — Byron. 

"  What  is  Ten  Thousand  Times  more  Terrible  than  Revolution  or  War?  Outraged 
Nature  !  She  kills  and  kills,  and  is  never  tired  of  killing,  till  she  has  taught  man  the 
terrible  lesson  he  is  so  slow  to  learn — that  Nature  is  only  conquered  by  obeying  her.  -  . 
Man  has  his  courtesies  in  Revolution  and  War ;  he  spares  the  woman  and  child.  But 
Nature  is  fierce  when  she  is  offended ;  she  spares  neither  woman  nor  child.  She  has  no 
pity,  for  some  awful  but  most  good  reason.  She  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  pity. 
Silently  she  strikes  the  sleeping  child  with  as  little  remorse  as  she  would  strike  the 
strong  man  with  musket  or  the  pickaxe  in  his  hand.  Oh  !  would  to  God  that  some  man 
had  the  pictorial  eloquence  to  put  before  the  mothers  of  England  the  mass  of  preventable 
suffering,  the  mass  of  preventable  agony  of  mind  which  exists  in  England  year  after 
year." — Kingsley. 

MORAL.— Life  is  a  Battle,  not  a  Victory.    Disobey  ye  who  will,  but 
ye   who   disobey   must  suffer. 

JEOPARDY   OF   LIFE,  THE   GREAT   DANCER   OF   DELAY. 

You  can  change  the  trickling  stream,  but  not  the  Raging  Torrent. 
How  important  it  is  to  have  at  hand  some  simple,  effective,  and  palatable  remedy, 
such  as  ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT,"  to  check  disease  at  the  onset! ! !  For  this  is  the 
time.  With  very  little  trouble  ypu  can  change  the  course  of  the  trickling  mountain 
stream,  but  not  the  rolling  river.  It  will  defy  all  your  efforts.  I  cannot  sufficiently 
impress  this  important  information  upon  all  householders,  ship  captains,  or  Europeans 
generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing  in  hot  or  foreign  climates.  Whenever  a  change  is 
contemplated  likely  to  disturb  the  condition  of  health,  let  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT" 
be  your  companion,  for  under  any  circumstances  its  use  is  beneficial,  and  never  can  do 
harm.  When  you  feel  out  of  sorts,  restless,  sleepless,  yet  unable  to  say  why,  frequently 
without  warning  you  are  seized  with  lassitude,  disinclination  for  bodily  or  mental 
exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  pain  in  the  forehead,  dull  aching  of  back  and  limbs, 
coldness  of  the  surface,  and  often  shivering,  &c,  then  your  whole  body  is  out  of  order, 
the  spirit  of  danger  has  been  kindled,  but  you  do  not  know  where  it  may  end ;  it  is  a 
real  necessity  to  have  a  simple  remedy  at  hand.  The  common  idea  is :  ':  I  will  wait  and 
see,  perhaps  I  shall  be  better  to-morrow,"  whereas  had  a  supply  of  ENO'S  "  FRUIT 
SALT  "  been  at  hand,  and  use  made  of  it  at  the  onset,  all  calamitous  results  might  have 
been  avoided.  What  dashes  to  the  earth  so  many  hopes,  breaks  so  many  sweet 
alliances,  blasts  so  many  auspicious  enterprises,  as  untimely  Death  ? 

"  I  used  my  *  FRUIT  SALT '  in  my  last  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  say  I  believe  it  saved  my  life."— J.  C.  ENO. 
Small  Pox,  Scarlet  Fever,  Pyaemia,  Erysipelas,  Measles,  Gangrene, 
and  almost  every  mentionable  disease. — "  I  have  been  a  nurse  for  upwards  of 
ten  years,  and  in  that  time  have  nursed  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  pyasmia,  erysipelas, 
measles,  gangrene,  cancer,  and  almost  every  mentionable  disease.  During  the  whole 
time  I  have  not  been  ill  myself  for  a  single  day,  and  this  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  use  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT,'  which  has  kept  my  blood  in  a  pure  state.  I 
recommend  it  to  all  my  patients  during  convalescence.  Its  value  as  a  means  of  health 
cannot  be  over-estimated. — April  21, 1894,  A  Professional  Nurse. 

CAUTION.— See  the  CAPSULE  is  marked  "ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT."      Without  it  you 

have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation.    Prepared  only  at 

ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT"  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 
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'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  HUNGERFORD. 
In  Durance  Vile. 
A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 
A  Mental  Struggle. 
Marvel. 

A  Modern  Circe. 
Lady  Verner's  Flight. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  WILLIAM  JAMESON. 
My  Dead  Self. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
'  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 
Passion's  Slave. 
Bell  Barry. 
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About  (Edmond).—  The  Fellah:  An  Egyptian  Novel. 

Sir  Randal  Roberts.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 


Translated  by 


Adams  (W-  Davenport),  Works  by. 

A  Dictionary  of  tha  Drama !  being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays,  Playwrights,  Players* 
i  and  Playhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 

'  Day.     Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  I2r.  6rf.  [Preparing. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.    Selected  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  us.  6d. 

Agony  Column  (The)  of  'The  Times,'  from  1800  to  1870.    Edited, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  ALICE  CLAY.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 


Aide  (Hamilton),  Novels  by. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2$.  each. 

I     Confidences. 


Albert  (Mary). — Brooke  Finchley's  Daughter. 

boards,  zs. ;  cloth  limp,  2j.  Cd. 


Post  8vo,  picture 


Alden  (W.  L-)- — A  Lost  Soul :  Being  the  Confession  and  Defence  of 

Charles  Lindsay.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 


Alexander  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow? 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 
I     Valerie's  Fate. 


Allen  (F.  M.).— Oreen  as  Grass. 

cloth,  3r.  6d. 


With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo, 


Allen  (Orant),  Works  by. 

The  Evolutionist  at  Large*  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Post-Prandial  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  3*.  6o\ 
Moorland  Idylls.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  decorated,  6s. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-r.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 


Phlllstla. 

Babylon.    12  Illustrations. 
Strange  Stories.  Frontis. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
For  Malmle's  Sake. 


In  all  Shades. 

The  Devil's  Die. 

this  mortal  Coil. 

The  Tents  of  Shem.  Frontis. 

The  Great  Taboo. 


Dumarescj's  Daughter. 
The  Duchess  of  Powygland 
Blood  Royal. 
Ivan  Great's  Masterpiece. 
The  Scallywag.   34  lllusts. 


At  Market  Yalue. 
Dr.  Palllser's  Patient. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each. 

I     Under  Sealed  Orders. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. ^^ 


Anderson  (Mary). — Othello's  Occupation:    A  Novel. 

cloth,  3f.  6d.   _. 


Crown  8vo, 


Arnold  (Edwin  Lester),  Stories  by. 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Phra  the  Phoenician.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  13 

Illustrations  by  H.  M.  PAGET,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.r. 
The  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas.    With  Frontispiece  by  S.  L.  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  w  6d. 

Artemus  Ward's  Works.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  ys.  6rf.-^Also  a  POPULAR  EDITION,  post  Evo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

The  Genial  Showman :   The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Artemus  Ward,    By  Edward  P 
KINGSTON.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  td.  ' 
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Ashton  (John),  Works  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d.  each. 

History  of  the  Chap-Books  of  the  18th  Century.    With  334  Illustrations.  , 

Social  life  In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    With  85  Illustrations. 

HumouF,  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    With  82  Illustrations. 

English  Carieature  and  Satire  on  Napoleon  the  First.    With  115  Illustrations. 

Modern  Street  Ballads.    With  57  Illustrations. _____ 

Bacteria,  Yeast  Fungi,  and  Allied  Species,  A  Synopsis  of.    By 

W.  B.  GROVE.  B  A.    With  87  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  _j.  6rf. 

Bardsley  (Rev.  C.  Wareing,  M.A.),  Works  by. 

English  Surnames:  Their  Sources  and  Significations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  js.  6d. 
Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Baring  Gould  (Sabine,  Author  of  'John  Herring,'  &c),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Red  Spider. I     Eve. 

Barr  (Robert:  Luke  Sharp),  Stories  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  31.  6d.  each. 

In  a  Steamer  Chair.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Demain  Hammond. 
From  Whose  Bourne*  &c,    With  47  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst  and  others. 

A  Woman  Intervenes.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  St. 
Revenge  1    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. [Shortly. 

Barrett  (Frank),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 


Fettered  for  Life. 

The  Sin  of  Olga  Zasaoullch, 

Between  Life  and  Death. 

Folly  Morrison.     I     Honest  Davie* 

-•tier    -    -•  ■ 


A  Prodigal's  Progress. 

John  Ford;  and  His  Helpmate* 

A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 

Lieut.  Barnabas.  |     Found  Guilty. 

For  Love  and  Honour. 


Little  Lady  Linton.  

The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  td. ;  post  8vo,  boards,  is.;  cl.aimp,  is.  6d. 
The  Harding  Scandal.    2  vols.,  ioj.  net. {Shortly. 

Barrett  (Joan). — Monte  Carlo  Stories.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Beaconsfield,  Lord.    By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.    Cr.  8yo,  cloth,  55. 
Beauchamp  (Shelsley). — Grantley  Orange.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
Beautiful  Pictures  by  British  Artists :  A  Gathering  of  Favourites 

from  the  Picture  Galleries,  engraved  on  Steel.    Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  in, 

Besant  (Sir  Walter)  and  James  Rice,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3tf.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  each. 


Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


Tn< 


Celia's  Arbour. 


The  Beamy  Side. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay,  &c. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant*  &c. 


_  '  There  is  also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely  set  in  new  type  on  a 
large  crown  8vo  page,  and  bound  in  cloth  extra.  6s.  each ;  and  a  POPULAR  EDITION  of  The  Golden 
Butterfly,  medium  8vo.  6d.  ;  cloth,  is. — NEW  EDITIONS,  printed  in  large  type  on  crown  8vo  laid  paper, 
bound  in  figured  cloth,  3J.  6d.  each,  are  also  in  course  of  publication. 

Besant  (Sir  Walter),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d.  each :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  a*.  6d.  each. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.    With  12  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard 
The  Captains'  Room,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  WHEELER. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair.    With  6  Illustrations  by  HARRY  FURNISS. 
Dorothy  Forster.    With  Frontispiece  by  Charles  Green. 
Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories.  I        Children  of  Glbeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then.    With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall.         j         The  Bell  Of  St.  Paul'!* 
For  Faith  and  Freedom.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  F.  Waddy. 
To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.    With  9  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
The  Holy  Rose,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse  :  A  Romance  of  To-day.    With  12  Illustrations  by  F.  BARNARD. 
St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower.    With  12  Illustrations  by  C.  Green. 
Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotis,  &c    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne. 
The  Ivory  Gate.  |        The  Rebel  Queen.  v 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice.  With  12  Illusts.  by  W.  H.  Hyde.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  M. 

In  Deacon's  Orders,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Forestier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Master  Craftsman.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  ioj.  net.  [May. 

Fifty  Years  Ago.    With  r44  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ss. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.    With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

London.    With  125  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ns.  6d. 

Westminster.    With  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Walker,  R.P.E.,  and  130  Illustrations  by 

William  Patten  and  others.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  \%s. 
Sir  Richard  Whlttlngton.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  3s.  64. 
Gaspard  de  Collgny.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  3s.  6a. 
As  we  Are  :  As  we  May  Be  :  Social  Essays.     Crown  8vo,  linen,  61.  [Shtrtly 
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Bechstein    (Ludwig). — As    Pretty    as    Seven,   and   other   German 

Stories.    With  Additional  Tale?  jy  the  Brothers  GRIMM,  and  98  Illustrations  by  RlCHTER.    Square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  eiges,  "js.  6d. 

Beerbohm  (Julius).— Wanderings  in  Patagonia;   or,  Life  among 

the  Ostrich-Hunters.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Beilew  (Frank).— The  Art  of  Amusing:    A  Collection  of  Graceful 

Arts,  Games,  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.    With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4j.  6d. 

Bennett  (W.  C,  LL.D.).— Songs  for  Sailors.    Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  25. ; 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his  Pupils.     By  Austin  Dobson.    With  95 

Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. ___ >_„_ 

Bierce  (Ambrose).— In  the  Midst  of  Life:    Tales  of  Soldiers  and 

Civilians.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gj. 

Bill  Nye's  History  of  the  United  States.     With  146  Illustrations 

by  F.  OPFHR.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6rf. ___ 

Bire    (Edmond).  —  Diary   of   a    Citizen    of   Paris  during  *The 

Terror.'  Translated  and  Edited  by  JOHN  de  Villiers.  With  2  Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  8to,  cloth, 
su. , {Shorty. 

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks 


Academy  Notes,  1875,1877-86,  1889, 

1890, 1892-1895,  Illustrated,  each  is. 
Academy  Notes,  1898.    is.  {May, 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79.     Complete  in 

One  Vol.,  with  600  Illustrations.    Cloth,  6s. 
Academy  Notes,  1880-84.     Complete  in 

One  Vol.,  with  700  Illustrations.    Cloth,  6s. 
Academy  Notes,  1890-95.     Complete  in 

One  Vol.,  with  800  Illustrations.    Cloth,  js.  6d. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  1877.    6d. 
GrosvenoF     Notes,    separate    years    from 

1878-1890,  each  is. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.  With 

300  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 


Grosvenor  Noted,  Vol.  II.,  1833-87.  With 
300  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  dr. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  III.,  1888-90.  With 
230  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  Gallery,  1886-1895.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  each  it. 

The  New  Gallery,  Vol.  I.,  1888-1892. '  With 
250  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cioth,  6s. 

English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery. 
With  114  Illustrations,    is. 

Old  Masters  at  the  National  Gallery. 
With  128  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  National 
Gallery.    With  242  Illusts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 


The  Paris  Salon,  1895.    With  300  Facsimile  Sketches.    3s. 


Blind  (Mathilde),  Poems  by. 

The  Ascent  of  Man.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s. 

Dramas  in  Miniature.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  MADOX  BROWN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5*. 

Bongs  and  Sonnets.    Fcap.  8vo,  vellum  and  gold,  5s. 

Birds  of  Passage  :  Songs  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  linen,  6s.  net. 

Bourget  (Paul).— A  Living  Lie.     Translated  by  John  de  Villiers. 

With  special  Preface  for  the  English  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Bourne  (H,  R.  Fox),  Books  by. 

English  Merchants  :  Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Commerce.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
English  Newspapers  :  Chapters  in  the  Histoiy  ofTournaltsm.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Bvo,  cloth,  25J. 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Emln  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Bowers  (George).— Leaves  from  a  Hunting  Journal.     Coloured 

Plates.    Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  21s.  _ 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  zs.  each. 

Chronicles  of  No-Man's  Land.   I        Camp  Notes.        I        Savage  Life. 


Brand    (John). —  Observations  on   Popular  Antiqfuities;   chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.    With  the  Additions  of  Sir 
HENRY  ELLIS,  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by.  ~ 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and  Stories*  Seventeen^ 
Thousand.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the  Dates :  Being  the  Appendices  to  '  The  Reader's  Hand- 
book,' separately  printed.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is, 

A  Dictionary ,pf  Miracles.  _  Crown-8vo,  cloth  extra,  ~js.  6d. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One  :  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  the  Christian.    With  Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science :  Galileo,  Tycho  Brake,  and  Kepler.    With  Portraits. 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Brillat=Savarin.—  Gastronomy   as  a  Fine  Art.      Translated  by 

R.  E.  ANDERSON,  M.A.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  vs. 

Brydges    (Harold}?—  Uncle  Sam  at  Home.    With  91  Illustrations. 

Fust  8vo,  Illustrated  Doards,  %s. ;  cloth  limi),  %s .  6d, 
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Buchanan  (Robert),  Novels,  &c,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,extra,  3*.  6d.  each ;  pos  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.    With  Frontispiece. 

God  and  the  Mao,  With  n  Illustrations  by 

Frbd.  Barnard. 
The  Martyrdom    of   Madeline.     With 

Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  COOPER. 


Love  Me  for  Ever.    With  Frontispiece. 
Annan  Water.       |  Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Now  Abelard.  .    . 

Matt :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.  With  Frontispiece. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine.  With  Frontispiece, 
The  Heir  of  Llrme.  |  Woman  and  the  mani 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each. 
Bed'and  White  Heather.  |        Rachel  Dene. 

Lady  Kilpatrlcfe.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

The  Wandering  Jew :  a  Christmas  Carol.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s, 

The  Charlatan.  By  Robert  Buchanan  and  Henry  Murray.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  H. 
ROBINSON.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 

Burton  (Richard  F.).— The  Book  of  the  Sword.     With  over  400 

illustrations.    Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  32-r. 

Burton  (Robert). — The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  Transla- 
tions of  the  Quotations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 
Melancholy  Anatomised :  An  Abridgment  of  BURTON'S  Anatomy.    Post  8vo,  half-bd.,  m.  id, 

Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each.; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  eaoh  ;  cloth  limp,  vs.  6d.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.   |       A  Son  of  Hagar.  I       The  Deemster. 

A  Library  Edition  of  The  Deemster  is  now  ready ;  and  one  of  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime 

is  in  preparation,  set  in  new  type,  crown  8vo,  cloth  decorated,  6s.  each. 

Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).— The  Cruise  of  the  '  Black 

Prince '  Privateer.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  zs. 

Cameron  (Mrs.  H.  Lovett),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.  2s.  ea. 

Juliet's  Guardian.  I  Deceivers  Ever. 

Carlyle  (Jane  Welsh),  Life  of.    By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland.    With 

Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Carlyle  (Thomas). — On  the  Choice  of  Books.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  is.  6d. 

Correspondence  of  Thomas   Carlyle   and  R.  W.  Emerson,  1834-1872.     Edited  by 
C.  E.  NORTON.     With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  24*. 

Carruth  (Hayden). — The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illustra- 
tions.   Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2j.  , 

Chambers  (Robert  W.) ,  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by.    Long  fcap.  8vo, 

cloth,  zs.  6d.  each. 

The  King  in  Yellow.   I        In  the  Quarter. 

Chapman's  (George),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.— VoU 
III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Donna.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6d. 

Chatto  (W.  A.)  and  J.  Jackson. — A  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving, 

Historical  and  Practical.    With  Chapter  by  H.  G.  BOHN,  and  450  fine  Illust*.   Large  4to,  half-leather,  2Rr. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  K.  Haweis.  With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 
Chancer  for  Schools.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HaweiS.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.     With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 
ings.   By  Howard  Staunton.    Edited  by  R.  B.  Wormald.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  sj. 
The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess :  A  Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  in  obedience  to  Stra- 
tegic Principle.     By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  HOWELL.    Long  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  td. 
The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament  Book  (Aug. -Sept.,  1895).    Containing  the  Official  Report  of 
the  231  Games  played  in  the  Tournament,  with  Notes  by  the  Players,  and  Diagrams  of  Interesting 
Positions ;    Portraits  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters ;    and  aa  Account  of  the 
Congress  and  its  surroundings.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<f.  net.  v  [Shcrtly, 

Clare  QVustin).— For  the  Love  of  a  Lass.    PostSvo.  25. ;  cl.,  25.  6d. 
dive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25.  each. 

Paul  Ferroll.  I  Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife., 
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Clodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).— Myths  and  Dreams.    Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6i.. 
Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls*    Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2f.  r 

The  Red  Sultan.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 
The  Burden  of  Isabel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Coleman  (John). — Players  and  Playwrights  I  have  Known.  Two 

Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24J. 

Coleridge  (M.  E.). — The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.   Cloth,  is.  6rf. 
Collins  (C.  Allston). — The  Bar  Sinister.    Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Collins  (John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

Illustrations  of  Tennyson.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Jonathan  Swift :  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8j. 

Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight.  I         Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

Transmigration.  |        You  P!nsr  me  False.        I        A  Village  Comedy. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I     A  Fight  with  Fortune.  I    Sweet  and  Twenty.     |   Frances. 

Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  nj.  6d.  each, 
Antonlna.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A. 
Basil.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert.  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
Hide  and  Seek.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.  A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
After  Dark.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton.        J        The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Dead  Secret.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
Queen  of  Hearts.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

The  Woman  in  White.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A..  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
No  Name.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  MlLLAIS,  R.  A.,  and  A,  W.  COOPER. 
My  Miscellanies.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
Armadale.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURIER  and  F.  A.  FRASER. 
Man  and  Wife.    With  Illustrations  by  WILLIAM  SMALL. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
Miss  or  Mrs.?  With  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 
The  Frozen  Deep.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  I/aw  and  the  Lady.    With  Illustrations  by  S,  L.  Fildes.  R.A.,  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.    With  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR  HOPKINS. 

The  Fallen  Leaves.  I        Heart  and  Science.  I        The  Evil  Geniu3. 

Jezebel's  Daughter.  I        '  I  Say  No.'  Little  Novels.    Frontis. 

The  Black  Robe.  |        A  Rogue's  Life.  |        The  Legacy  of  Cain. 

Blind  Love.    With  a  Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  BESANT,  and  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS.    Medium  8vo,  60!.  each ;  cloth,  is.  each. 
The  Woman  in  White.  I  The  Moonstone. 


The  "Woman  In  White  and  The  Moonstone  in  One  Volume,  medium  Svo,  cloth,  ns. 

Colman's  (George)  Humorous  Works:     Broad  Grins,'  'My  Night- 

gown  and  Slippers,'  &c.    With  Life  and  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Colquhoun  (M.  J.). — Every  Inch  a  Soldier.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Colt=breaking,  Hints  on.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  td. 
Convalescent  Cookery.  By  Catherine  Ryan.  Cr.  8vo,  is. ;  cl.,  is.  6d. 
Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by. 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.    With  65  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  28*. 
George  Washington's  Rules  of  Civility.    Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum.  2s.  6d. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ss. 
Leo.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j. 

Cooper  (Edward  H.).— Geoffory  Hamilton.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6i. 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England ;  or,  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected  by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.R.S.     With 
two  Steel  Plates  by  GEORGE  Cruikshank.    Crown  8vo,  cl»th,  js.  6d. 

Cotes  (V.  Cecil).— -Tw'o  Girls  on  a  Barge.    With  44  Illustrations  by 

F.  H.  TOWNSEND.    Post  8yo,  cloth,  2J.  id. 
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Craddock  (C.  Egbert),  Stories  by. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  mountains.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

His  Vanished  Star.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3-y.  6d. 

Cram    (Ralph  Adams).— Black  Spirits  and  White.     Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth    IJ.  6d.  

Crellin  (H.  N.)    Books  by. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio.    With  28  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  WOOD.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  64 

Tales  of  the  Caliph.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2?. 

The  Nazarenes:  A  Drama.    Crown  8vo,  is. ■ 

Crim  (Matt.). — Adventures  of  a   Fair   Rebel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  a  Frontispiece  by  DAN.  BEARD,  y.  6t£. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Crockett  (S7~R.)  and  others.  —  Tales  of  Our  Coast.      By  S.  R. 

Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker,  Harolb  Frederic,  'Q.,'  and  w.  Clark  Russell.    With  n 
Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRAtCWYK.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  Zd. \Shortly, 

Croker    (Mrs.   B.  M.),    Novels   by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  zs.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d.  each. 
Pretty  miss  Neville.  I      Diana  Barrington.  I      A  Family  Likeness. 

A  Bird  of  Passage.  I       Proper  Pride.  I       '  To  Let.' 

Ylllage  Tales  and  Jungle  Tragedies. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 

Mr.  Jervls.  I        The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

Married  or  Single?    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  155.  net. 

Cruikshank's   Comic  Almanack.      Complete  in  Two  Series  :   The 

FIRST,  from  1835  to  1843  ;  the  SECOND,  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
THACKERAY,  HOOD.  MAYHEW,  ALBERT  SMITH,  A'BECKETT,  ROBERT  BROUGH,  &C.  With 
numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK,  HINE,  L.ANDELLS,  &c. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  grilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84  Illustrations  and  a 
Bibliography.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Cumming  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.    Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  8s.  6d.  ea. 

Jn  the  Hebrides.     With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  23  Illustrations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains.    With  42  Illustrations. 

Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon.    With  as  Illustrations. 

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.    With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  clottl.  <js.  6d. 

Cussans  (John  E.). — A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  408  Woodcuts 
and  2  Coloured  Plates.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Cyples  (W.).— Hearts  of  Gold.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6i. ;  post  8vo,  bds. ,  2s. 
Daniel    (George).— Merrie   England   in  the  Olden  Time.    With 

Illustrations  by  ROHERT  CRUIKSHANK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 

Daudet  (Alphonse).— The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-r.  6d.  ;  post  Si'o,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Davenant  (Francis,  M.A.). — Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a  Profession  for  their' Sons  when  Starting  In  Life.     Crown  8vo.  zs.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman). — Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3J.  6d. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke=),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  is.  ea.;  cl.,  is.  bd.  ea. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical  Hints. 
Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Foods  for  the  Fat :   A  Treatise  on  Corpulency.  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cure. 
Aids  to  Long  Life.    Crown  8vo,  zs.  ;  cloth  limp,  zs.  6V. 


Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Collected  and  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Nntes.  by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D-D.     Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

Dawson  (Erasmus,  M.B.).— The  Fountain  of  Youth.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  with  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NISBET,  3*.  6d.  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

De  Guerin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.    Edited  byG.  S.  Trebutien. 

With  a  Memoir  by  SAINTE-BEUVE.    Translated  from  the  20th  French  Edition  by  JESSIE  P.  FROTH 
INGHAM.     Fcap.  Syo,  half-bound,  zs.  6d. 

De  Maistre  (Xavier). — A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  Sir  HENRY  ATTWELL.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

De  Mille  (James). — A  Castle  in  Spain.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 

a  Frontispiece  3J.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. ____^ 

Derby  (The) :  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.    With  Brief  Accounts 

of  THE  OAKS.    By  LOUIS  HENRY  CURZON.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  limp,  is.  «rf. 
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Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  2s.  ea. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears. I       Circe's  Lovers. 

Dewar  (T.  R.).— A  Ramble  Round  the  Globe.     With  220  Illustra- 
tions.   Grown  8vo,  Cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. ,__^__^___ 

Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Sketohes  by  Boz.  I       Nloholas  Nlckleby.  I        Oliver  Twist. 

About  England  with  Dlokens.    By  Alfred  Rimmer.    With  57  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Vander- 
HOOF,  ALFRED  RiMMHR.  and  others.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. __ 

Dictionaries. 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.    By  the  Rer.  £.  C.  Brewer, 

I-L.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ns.  td. 
The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and  Stories.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.    With  an  English  Bibliography.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the  Dates.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  men.    With  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  Samuel 

A.  BENT,  A.M.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 
The  Slang  Dictionary :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 
Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.   By 

Eliezer  EDWARDS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 

Diderot.— The    Paradox  of  Acting.      Translated,    with    Notes,   by 

Walter  Herries  Pollock.    With  Preface  by  Sir  Henry  Irving.    Crown  8vo,  parchment,  41.  id. 

Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by. 

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils.    With  95  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Four  Frenchwomen.    With  Four  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  or. 

Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.    Two  Series      Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  each.— A  Third 

Series  is  in  preparation.  

Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.  Post 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  2J.  6a. 

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2r.  6d.  each. 


The  Man-Hunter.    |        Wanted, 

Caught  at  Last. 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  ? 

Buspicion  Aroused. 


A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Received. 
Link  by  Link,     j    Dark  Deeds. 
Riddles  Read. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  %s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each ;  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 
The  Man  from  Manchester.    With  23  Illustrations. 
Tracked  to  Doom.    With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE, 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan). — The  Firm  of  Girdlestone.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 
Dramatists,  The  Old.     Crown  8yo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben   Jonson'B   Works.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by 

William  Gifford.    Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham.    Three  Vols. 
Chapman's  Works.    Three  Vols.    Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 

Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C  SWINBURNE  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Marlowe's  Works.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 
Massinger's  plays.    From  Giffqrd'S  Text.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette :  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  6d.  each. 
A  Social  Departure.    With  rri  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 
An  American  Girl  In  London.    With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
The  Simple  Adventures  of  a  Memsahib.    With  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6ii.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  To-Day. |        Vernon's  Aunt.    With  47  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst. 

Dyer  (T.  F.  Thiselton).— The  Folk=Lore  of  Plants.    Cr.  8vo,  cl„  6s. 
Early  English  Poets.      Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 

by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher's  (Giles)  Complete  Poems.    One  Vol. 
Davles'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 
Herrick's  (Robert)  Complete  Collected  Poems.    Three  Vols. 
Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Edgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce).— Zephyrus:    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  River  Plate.    With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5J. 

Edison,  The  Life  and  Inventions  of  Thomas  A.    By  W.  K.  L.  and 

ANTONIA  DICKSON.    With  200  Illustrations  by  R.  t.  OUTCALT,  &c.    Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  i&t 
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Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 
Archie  Lovell, I     A  Point  of  Honour, 

Edwards  (Eliezer).— Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:    A  Dictionary 

of  Curious  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  js.  id. ,_ 


Edwards  (M.  Betham-),  Novels  by. 

Kitty.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2j. ;  cloth,  zs.  id.         I        Fe 


elicla.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 


Egerton  (Rev.  J.  C,  M.A.).  — Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  WAGE,  and  Four  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Eggleston  (Edward) .— Roxy  :  A  Novel,     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2t. 

Englishman's  House,  The :  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 
ing a  House.     By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

The  Life  and  Times  ol  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany  (THE  YOUNG  Preten- 
der).   With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 
Stories  from  the  State  Papers.    With  Autotype  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ^_ 

Eyes,  Our :  How  to  Preserve  Them.     By  John  Browning.    Cr.  8vo,  it. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.    By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent, 

A.M.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4t.  6<f.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle :  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audience.    Edited 

by  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relations  to  each  other.    Edited  by 

William  Crookes,  F.C.S.    With  Illustrations. 

Farrer  (J.  Anson),  Works  by. 

Military  Manners  and  Customs.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

War  :  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  '  Military  Manners  and  Customs.'    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Fenn  (G.  Manville),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  id.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2/.  each. 

The  Hew  Mistress.  I         Witness  to  the  Deed. 

The  Tiger  Lily :  A  Tale  of  Two  Passions. 


The  White  Virgin.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 


Fin=Bec. — The  Cupboard  Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2j.  id. ^^ 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art  of  Making ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.    By  THOMAS  Kentish.    With  267  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5J. 

First  Book,  My.  By  Walter  Besant,  James  Payn,  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell, Grant  Allen,  Hall  Caine,  George  R.  Sims,  kudyard  Kipling,  A.  Conan  Doylb, 
M.  E.  Braddon,  F.  W.  Robinson,  H.  rider  Haggard,  r.  m.  Ballantyne,  I.  Zangwill, 

MORLEY  ROBERTS,   D.   CHRISTIE    MURRAY,   MARY  CORELLI,  J.   K.  JEROME,  JOHN  STRANGE 

Winter,  Bret  Harte,  ■  Q.,'  Robert  Buchanan,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson.  With  a  Prefatory  Story 
by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  185  Illustrations.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  id. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6a. 
Little  Essays :  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLES  LAMB.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  as.  id. 
A  Day's  Tour :   A  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.    With  Sketches.    Crown  4tc  w. 
Fatal  Zero.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 
Bella  Donna.  I     The  Lady  of  Brantome.       I     The  Seoond  Mrs.  Tl  Uotson. 

Polly.  I     Never  Forgotten.  |     Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

The  Life  fit  James  Boswell  (of  Auchinleck).    With  Illusts.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  34*. 

The  SaYoy  Opera*    With  60  Illustrations  and  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  id. 

Sir  Henry  Irving:   Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  Ij.j  cloth,  u.  id_ 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy :  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    Translated  by  J.  ELLARD  GORE, 

F.R.  A.S.    With  Three  Plates  and  =8S  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo,  cloth,  its. 
Urania :  a  Romance.    With  87  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Fletcher's   (Giles,   B.D.)    Complete  Poems:    Christ's  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  Christ'sVictorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.    With  Notes  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  C.R0SART,  P.P.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6j. 

Fonblanque  (Albany).— Filthy  Lucre.    Post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  at. 
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Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  w.  each. 
Una  by  Ona.                        |    A  Real  Quean.             |     A  Dot!  and  his  Shadow, 
Hopaa  of  Sand,    Illustrated,      

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3J.  each. 
Quean  Cophotua.     |     Olympla.        I     Romances  of  tha  Law,     I    King  or  Knava  7 

Jack  Doyle's  Daughter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s,  6d. 

Esther's  Glove.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  u. 

Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

Beth'a  Brother's  Wife.         |        The  Lawton  Girl. 

French  Literature,  A  History  of.     By  Henry  Van  Laun.    Three 

Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7-f.  6d.  each. 

Friswell  (Haiti).— One  of  Two:  A  Novel.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  is. 
Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Clrous  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities.        I        Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London  Fairs. 

Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities.     Edited 

by  JOHN  LANE.    Published  Annually.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  bd. 

Gardening  Books.     Post  8vo,  is.  each ;  cloth  limp.  is.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  In  Garden  and  Greenhouse.    By  George  Glenny. 
Household  Horticulture.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild.    By  Francis  G.  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6j. 

Gardner  (Mrs.  Alan).— Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots:  Being 

the  Narrative  of  a  Winter's  Travel  and  Sport  in  Northern  India.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  and  F.  H.  TOWNSEND.    Demy  4to,  half-bound,  2u. 

Garrett  (Edward).— The  Capel  Girls:  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  two  Illustrations,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2-r. 

Gaulot  (Paul).— The  Red  Shirts:   A  Story  of  the  Revolution.    Trans- 
lated by  JOHN  DE  VILLIERS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Gentleman's   Magazine,    The.      is.    Monthly.       Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science,  Biography,  and  Art,  and  *  Table  Talk  •  by  SYLVANUS  Urban. 
***  Bound  VofuTnts /or  recent  years  kept  in  stock.  Zs.  6d.  each.     Cases  for  binding,  -zs. 

Gentleman's  Annual,  The.     Published  Annually  in  November,     is. 
German   Popular  Stories.       Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 

Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.    With  Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  and  22  Steel  Plates  after 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  js.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  id.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Robin  Gray.    Frontispiece.  |     The  Golden  Shaft.    Frontispiece.  |        Loving  a  Dream. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Dead  Heart. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
'What  Will  the  World  Say? 
For  the  King.        |     A  Hard  Knot, 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
In  Pastures  Green. 


In  Love  and  War. 

A  Heart's  Problem, 

By  Mead  and  Stream, 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Fancy  Free.        |     Of  High  Degree, 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Heart's  Delight.     |     Blood-Money. 


Qibney  (Somerville).— Sentenced !    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by.     In  Three  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  contains  :  The  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  Galatea— Charity— The  Princess— 

The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 
The  Second  Series  :  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 

— H.M.S.  '  Pinafore '—The  Sorcerer— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
The  THIRD  SERIES:   Comedy  and  Tragedy— Foggerty's  Fairy— Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem— 

Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddigore— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gondoliers— 

The  Mountebanks — Utopia. 

Eight  Original  Comic  Operas  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing:  The  Sorcerer— H  M  S 
'  Pinafore  —The  Pirates  of  Penzance— Iolanthe— Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  bv 
Jury.    Demy  8vo,  doth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Book :  Quotations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  selected 
from  Plays  by  W.  S.  GILBERT  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A.  SULLIVAN.  Compiled  by  ALEX.  WATSON 
Royal  i6mo,  Japanese  leather,  is.  6d.  ™" 
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Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Dp.  Austin's  Guests.  I       James  Duke,  Costermonger, 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain.  I  


GJanville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ftd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj.  each. 
The  Lost  Heiress  :  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  H.  NISBBT. 
The  Fosslcker :  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NISBET. 
A  Fair  Colonist.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 

The  Golden  Rock.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  WOOD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  M. 
Kloof  Yarns.     Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Glenny  (George).— A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  Post  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  u.  6rf. 

Godwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.  Post  8vo,  cl,,  2s. 
Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The :    Au  Encyclopaedia  of  Quota- 

TIONS.     Edited  by  THEODORE  TAYLOR.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7J.  6d. 

Gontaut,  Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  (Gouvernante  to  the  Chil- 

dren  of  France),  ^73-1836.    With  Two  Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21J. 

Goodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.  Cr.  8vo,  y.  U. 
Graham  (Leonard). — The  Professor's  Wife:  A  Story,  Fcp.  8vo,  is, 
Greeks   and    Romans,  The   Life    of   the,   described   from  Antique 

Monuments.    By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.  KONBR.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFFBR.    With,  545  Illustra- 
tions.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d.  

Greenwood  (James),  Works  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each, 

The  Wilds  ot  London.       I        Low-Life  Deeps. 

Greville  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Nikanor.    Translated  by  ELIZA  E.  CHASE.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  51. 

A  Noble  Woman.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  S-r.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

Griffith  (Cecil). — Corinthia  Marazion  :  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3s.  &£.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Grundy  (Sydney). — The   Days  of  his  Vanity:    A  Passage  in  the 

Life  of  a  Young  Man.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2f. 

Habberton  (John,  Author  of '  Helen's  Babies '),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each  :  cloth  limp,  -zs.  6d.  each. 
Brneton's  Bayou. I        Country  Luck. 

Hair,  The :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PINCUS.    Crown  8vo,  js. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  each. 

New  Symbols.             I        Legends  of  the  Morrow.       I       The  Serpent  Play. 
—  Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8s. 

Hall    (Owen).— The  Track  of  a  Storm.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numerous 

Illustrations  on   Steel  and  Wood  by  MACLISE,  GILBERT,  HARVEY,  and  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  73-.  erf. 

Halliday  (Andrew). — Every=day  Papers.    Post  8vo,  boards,  is. 
Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  pf.     With  over  ioo  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory  Text.    By  DON  FELIX  DE  SALAMANCA.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2J.  6d. 

Hanky=Panky :      Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

Hand,  &c     Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  goo  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4J.  6d. 

Hardy  (Lady  JDuffus).— Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice.  Post8vo,  bds., 2s. 
Hardy  (Thomas). — Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  Portrait  ana  15  Illustrations,  3s.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  sj.    cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Harper  (Charles  G.),  Works  by.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  165.  each. 

The  Brighton  Road.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  90  Illustrations.  _ 

From  Paddington  to  Penzance  :  The  Record  of  a  Summer  Tramp.    With  105  Illustrations. 

Harwood  (J.  Berwick).— The  Tenth  Earl.    Post  8vos  boards,  2i. 
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Harte's  (Bret)  Collected  Works.    Revised  by  the  Author.   LIBRARY 

EDITION,  in  Eight  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Vol         I   Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.    With  Steel-plate  Portrait. 

II  The  Luck  of  roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers— American  Legends. 
III.  Tales  of  the  argonauts— Eastern  Sketches. 
,,      IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.  |     Vol.  v.  stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c 
„      VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

vii.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.   With  Portrait  by  John  pettie,  R.A. 
„   VIII.  Tales  of  the  Pine  and  the  cypress. 
The  Select  Works  Of  Bret  Harte,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     With  Introductory  Essay  by  J    M. 

BELLEW;  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*.  6d. 
Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  4s.  6d. 
The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.    With  28  Original  Drawings  by  Kate  Greenaway,  reproduced 

in  Colours  by  EDMUND  EVANS.    Small  4to,  cloth,  5J. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2j.  each. 
A  Waif  Of  the  Plains.    With  60  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-f.  6d.  each. 
A  Sappho  Of  Green  Springs,  &c.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NISBET. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client,  and  Some  Other  People.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
Susy:  A  Novel.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  CHRISTIE. 
Sally  Dows,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  ALMOND  and  others. 
A  Protegee  Of  Jack  Hamlin's.    With  26  Illustrations  by  W.  SMALL  and  others. 
The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's,  &c.    With  30  Illustrations  by  DUDLEY  Hardy  and  other! 
Clarence  t  A  Story  of  the  American  War.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  A.  J  ULE  GOODMAN. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  I  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  tic. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  &c.  I  Californian  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each  ;  cloth,  2r.  6d.  each. 
Flip,  I        Maruja.  |        A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  each. 
Snow-Bonnd  at  Eagle's. |  Jeff  Brlggs's  Love  Story. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6*. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6f. 

The  Art  of  Dress.    With  32  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  i.r. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ss.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children.    With  38  Illustrations  18  Coloured).     Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 


Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.),  Books  by. 


Amerioan  Humorists  :  Washington  Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Tames  Russell 
LOWELL,  ARTEMUS  Ward,  MARK  TWAIN,  and  BRET  HARTE.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Travel  and  Talk,  1883,  1893,  1895  :  America— New  Zealand— Tasmania— Ceylon.  With  Pho- 
togravure Frontispieces.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6rf.  each  'post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Garth.  I        Ellloe  Quentin.  I         Beatrix  Randolph.    With  Four  Illusts. 

Sebastian  Strome.  David  Poindexter's  Disappearance, 

Fortune's  Fool.    |     Dust.    Four  Illusts.  |         The  Spectre  of  the  Camera, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Miss  Cadogna.  |         Love— or  a  Name, 

Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.    Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  rj. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel). — Our  Old  Home.      Annotated  with  Pas- 

sages  from  the  Author's  Note-books,  and  Illustrated  with  31  Photogravures.     Two  Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  15s. 

Heath  (Francis  George).— My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 

There.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilff  edges,  6s. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6i.  each. 

Animals  and  their  Masters. |  Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  Biron  ;  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Henderson  (Isaac).  —  Agatha  Page:  A  Novel.      Cr.  8vo, cl.,  3;.  6d. 
Henty  (G.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rujub  the  Juggler.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.; 

post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Dorothy's  Double.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Herman  (Henry). — A  Leading  Lady.     Post  8vo, bds.,  25. ;  cl.,2s.6d. 
Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Collected  Poems.    With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D., 
Steel  Portrait,  &c.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  i8j.  Z'~ 
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Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor).— Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipation.  Trans- 
lated by  ARTHUR  RANSOM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

Hesse- Wartegg  (Chevalier  Ernst  von). —  Tunis:    The  Land  and 

the  People.     With  22  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  id. 

Hill  (Headon).— Zambra  the  Detective.   PostSvo,  bds,,  2s.;cl.,  2s. 6d. 
Hill  (John),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.    Post  8vo,  boards,  vs.        |     The  Common  Ancestor.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  id. 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings :   Including  Reminiscences  connected  with  Coffee  Houses, 

Clubs.  &c.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  id. 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  31.  id. 

Hodges  (Sydney). — When  Leaves  were  Green.  3  vols.,  15s.  net. 
Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel).— The  Lover's  Creed.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 

Hollingshead  (John).— Niagara  Spray.    Crown  8vo,  is. 

Holmes  (Gordon,  M.D.)— The  Science  of  Voice  Production  and 

Yoice  Preservation.    Cr«wn  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  id. 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.    Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon  Thomson.    Post  8vo,  cloth 

limp.  2S.  id.~  Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  zs. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table, 

In  One  VoL    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2j. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life  of 

the   Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7^.  id. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.    With  85  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

Hood    (Tom). — From   Nowhere  to   the   North    Pole:    A  Noah's 

Arkseological  Narrative.    With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  BRUNTON  and  E.  C.  BARNES.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works ;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  id. 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Geo.).— The  House  of  Raby.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
Hopkins  (Tighe). — "Twixt  Love  and  Duty.'     Post8vo,  boards,  2%. 
Home  (R.  Kengist).  —  Orion  :     An  Epic  Poem.      With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  SUMMERS.     Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s. 

Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  '  Molly  Bawn  '),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each :  cloth  limp,  zs.  id.  each. 
A  Maiden  All  Forlorn.  I        In  Durance  Vile.        j        A  Mental  Struggle. 

Marvel.  A  Modern  Circe. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  or.  id.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  aj.  id.  each 
Lady  Yerner's  Flight.  |        The  Red-House  Mystery. 

The  Three  Graces.    With  6  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  id. 

The  Professor's  Experiment.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  iss.  net. 

A  Point  of  Conscience.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  15s.  net. 

Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  EDMUND  OlLIER.    Post  8vo,  half-bound.  2j. __ 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  clotb  extra,  3*.  id.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  I        Self-Condemned.        |        That  Other  Person. 

Thornicroft's  Model.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2s.     |     Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  id. 


Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt=breaking.     With  25  Illustra- 

tions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  id. ■ -        

Hydrophobia  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

his  Method,  and  Statistics.     By  RBNAUD  SUZOR,  M.B.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe).— Honour  of  Thieves.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6i. 
Idler  (The)  :    An  Illustrated  Magazine.     Edited  by  J.  K.  Jerome,     is. 

Monti  Jy.    The  First  EIGHT  VOLS,  are  now  ready,  cloth  extra,  5*.  each ;  Cases  for  Binding,  is.  id.  each. 
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Impressions  (The)  of  Aureole.      Crown  8vo,  printed  on  blush-rose 

paper  and  handsomely  bound.  6j. 

Indoor  Paupers.  By  One  of  Them.  Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Ingelow  (Jean).— Fated  to  be  Free.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  us. 
Innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J.  TREVOR-DAVIBS.    Crown  8vo,.  if.  ;  cloth,  u.  6d. ___ 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,   Songs  of.      Collected  and  Edited   Dy  A. 

Perceval  Graves.    Port  8vo,  cloth  limp,  gr.  id. 

Irving  (Sir  Henry) :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. ^^^^ 

James  (C.  T.  C).  —  A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.      Post 

8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6rf. ___ 

Jameson  (William).— My  Dead  Self.  Post  8vo,  bds-.,  2s. ;  cl.,  2s.  6d. 
Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.LX). — Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  55. 
Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Dark  Colleen. I         The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

Jefferles  (Richard),   Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Nature  near  London.  I       The  life  of  the  Fields.     |       The  Open  Air. 

***  Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  buckram, -gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferles.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant.    With  a  Photograph  Portrait 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2;.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson ;  A  Biographical  Sketch.    With  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

Stageland.    With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Fcap.  4to,  picture  cover,  is. 
John  Ingerfleld,  &c.  With  9  Illusts,  by  A.,  S.  Boyd  and  John  Gulich.   Fcap.  8vo,  piccov.  is.  6rf. 
The  Prude's  Progress :  A  Comedy  by  J.'K.  Jerome  and  Eden  Phillpotts.  Cr.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Jerrold  (Douglas).— The  Barber's    Chair;    and   The   Hedgehog 

Letters.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  as. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  ea. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Household  Hertloulture  1  A  Gossip  about  Flowers,    illustrated. 

Jesse  (Edward).— Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country  Life. 

Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  gj. 

Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  js.  6d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore :  Historical.  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.    With  nearly  300  illustrations.    Second 
',  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

V    Credulities,  Past  and  Present.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners,  Talismans,  Word  and 
Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c.    With  Frontispiece. 

Crowns  and  Coronations  t  A  History  of  Regalia.    With  100  illustrations. 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.      With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.    Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham.      Three  Vols, 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6j.  each. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining '  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews'  and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.'  With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  half-bound.  i2.r.  6d. 

Kempt  (Robert).— Pencil  and  Palette :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  gj.  bd. 

Kershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts   and    Fictions:    Humorous 

Sketches..    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  gj. ;  cloth,  2j.  ed.  

Keyser  (Arthur).— Cut  by  the  Mess.  Crown  8vo,  15. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,cl.,3S.  6d.ea..;  post  8vo, bds.,  2s.  ea, 

A  Drawn  Game.  |         >  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Passion's  Slave,  1         Bell  Barry. 
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Knight    (William,   M.R.C.S.,    and    Edward,    L.R.C.P.).  —  Th* 

Patient's  Vade  Mecura  :  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.    Cr.  8vo,  u.  i   a..v.U 

Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  LORNE,  K.T.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Lamb's    (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

•Poetry  for  Children 'and  'Prince  Dorus.'  Edited-with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  SHEP- 
HERD.    With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  'Essay  on  RoastPig.'    Crown  8vo,  half-od.,  js.  64 

The  Essays  of  Ella.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2S. 

Little  Essays :  Sketches  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  LAMB,  selected  from  his  Letters  by  PERCY 
Fitzgerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  63. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Brander  Mat- 
THEWS,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.    Fcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  is.  6d. 

Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare,  Ac,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582.  To  which 
is  added,  A  Conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the 
State  of  Ireland,  1595.     Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  is.  6d.  

Lane  (Edward  William).— The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  com- 
monly called  in  England  The  Arabian  Mights'  Entertainments.  Translate^  from  the  Arabic, 
with  Notes.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  from  Designs  by  HARVEY.  Edited  by  Edvard 
Stanley  Poole.    With  Preface  by  STANLEY  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  clotn,  js.  bd.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks*    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    Post  8vo,  laid  paper,  half-bound,  ss. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  sj.  6d.  each. 
For  en  si  0  Anecdotes* |         Theatrical  Anecdotes* 

Lehmann  (R.  C),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  is.  each;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

Harry  Fladyer  at  Cambridge. 

Conversational  Hints  for  Young  Shooters :  A  Guide  to  Polite  Talk. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by. 

Carols  of  Cockayne.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  In  buckram,  sj. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.    Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 


Leland  (C.    Godfrey) .  —  A  Manual  of   Mending  and  Repairing-. 

With  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  51-. [Shortly. 

Lepelletier  (Edmond).  —  Madame  Sans=Gene.      Translated  from 

the  French  by  JOHN  DB  VILLIBRS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. 

Leys  (John). — The  Lindsays:  A  Romance.    Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,2s. 
Lindsay  (Harry).— Rhoda  Roberts:  A  Welsh  Mining  Story.   Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;   post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball.     |        lone.  |  Under  which  Lord  ?    With  si  Illustrations. 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas.  'My  Love!'       |      Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  World  Well  Lost.    With  12  Musts.       |  Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  and  Miser. 

The  One  Too  Many. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family.     I         With  a  Silken  Thread. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories.                                                  |        Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 
Freeshooting :  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

Lucy  (Henry  W.). — Gideon   Fleyce:   A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  y.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

Teresa  Itasoa.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  ejxtra,  is. 

Broken  Wings.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HENNBSSY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MacColl  (Hugh),  Novels  by. 

Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Ednor  Whitlock.    Crown'Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Macdonell  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.     Post  8vo,  boards,  is. 

MacQregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  ^^^^^^ 

Mackay    (Charles,    LL.O.).  —  Interludes    and    Undertones;    or, 

Music  at  Twilight.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.).  Works  by. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times*  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of 
1880.  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each.— Also  a  Popular  EDITION,  in  Four  Vols., 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.— And  the  JUBILEE  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end 
of  1886,  in  Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6x.— Also  a  Cheap 
Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ss.  sd* 

A  History  of  the  Four  Georges.    Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  izr.  each,     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  or.  each ;  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d.  each. 


The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

Llnley  Rochford. 

DearXady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope.   With  12  Illustrations. 


Donna  Quixote.     With  12  Illustrations. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Maid  of  Athens*       With  12  Illustrations. 

Camiola :  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 

The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds. 


•  The  Right  Honourable.'    By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Prahd.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by. 


The  French  aq volution.    (Constituent  Assembly,  1789-91).    Four  Vols.,  demy  8vor  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready;  Vols.  III.  4  IV.  in  the  press 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland.    Crown  8vo,  it.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Ireland  Since  the  Union :  Sketches  of  Irish  History,  1798-1886.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j, 

Haflz  In  London  1  Poems.    Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s,  6d. 


Our  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6A 

Doom :  An  Atlantic  Episode,    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  u. 

Dolly :  A  Sketch.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Lily  Lass :  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  u.  6d. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Days.     With  Two  Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  half-bd.,  iu. 

A  London  Legend.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

MacDonald  (George,  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination.    Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth  case,  axx. ;  or 

the  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  in  Grolier  cloth,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.     I.  Within  and  Without.— the  Hidden  Life. 

„      II,  The  Disciple.— The  Gospel  Women.— Book  of  Sonnets.— Organ  Songs. 
„    HI.  Violin  Songs.— Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights.— a  book  of  Dreams.— Roadside 

Poems.— Poems  for  children. 
„    IV.  Parables.— ballads.— Scotch  songs. 

„  V.  &  VI.  PHANTASTES  :  A  Faerie  Romance.  |      Vol.  VII.  THE  PORTENT. 

„  VIII.  The  Light  princess.— the  Giant's  Heart.— Shadows. 
,,    IX.  Cross  purposes.— the  Golden  Key.— the  Carasoyn.— Little  Daylight. 
,,     X.  The  Cruel  Painter.— The  Wow  o'  Rivven.— the  Castle.— the  Broken  Swords. 
—The  Gray  wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 


Poetical  Works  of  George  MacDonald.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.    Two  Vols. 

crown  8vo,  buckram,  12s. 
A  Threefold  Cord.  Edited  by  George  MacDonald.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  jj. 

Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.    With  n$  Illustrations  by  T-  BELL.    Crown  Rvo.  sloth  extra,  *'.  6rf. 
Heather  and  Snow  :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extr^.  35.  6.r\  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ?.s. 
Lilith  :  A  Romance.    SECOND  EDITION.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6*. 


OTaclise  Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Charac- 
ters :  85  Portraits  by  DANIEL  MACLISE  ;  with  Memoirs— Biographical.  Critical,  Bibliographical, 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of  the  Present  Century,  by  WILLIAM 
BATES,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.    With  50  Illustrations  by  THOMAS  R.  MACQUOID. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.    34  IUusts.  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 

Through  Normandy.    With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  and  a  Map. 

Through  Brittany.    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  and  a  Map. 

About  Yorkshire.    With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.   MACQUOID. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Evil  Bye,  and  other  Stories.  |        Lost  Rose,  and  other  Stories. 

Magician's   Own   Book,   The :    Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  us.  6d. 

Magic  Lantern,  The,  and  its  Management :  Including  full  Practical 

Directions.    By  T.  C.  HEPWORTH.    With  10  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Magna  Charta:    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in   the   British 

Museum,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5J. 

Mallory   (Sir  Thomas).  —  Mort  d' Arthur:    The  Stories  of   King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     (A  Selection.)    Edited  bv  B.  Montgomery  Rac- 
king.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  sj. 
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Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 

The  New  Republic*    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  as. ;  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 

The  New  Panl  &  Virginia :  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  6s. ;  pos  8vo,  ttlust.  boards,  as. 

Poems.    Small  4to,  parchment,  8r. 

Is  Life  Worth  Living?    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6s.  

Mark  Twain,  Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.6d.  each. 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.    Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.  With 

Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Roughing  It ;  and  The  Innocents  at  Home.    With  200  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Fkaser, 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour.    With  197  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  fs.  id.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or,  The  New  Pilgrim  s  Progress.    With  234  Illustrations.    (The  Two  Shu- 
ling  Edition  is  entitled  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure  Trip.) 
The  elided  Age.    By  Mark  Twain  aud  C.  D.  Warner.    With  212  Illustrations. 
The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.    With  m  Illustrations. 
A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illustrations. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.    With  190  Illustrations. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi.    With  300  Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.    With  174  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemblh. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.    With  220  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each. 
The  American  Claimant.    With  81  Illustrations  by  HAL  Hurst  and  others. 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.    With  26  Illustrations  by  DAN.  BEARD. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.       With  Portrait  and  Six  Illustrations  by  LOUIS  LOEB. 
Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  [Shortly. 

The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr.  6d. ;  pest  8vo,  picture  boards  as. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant.  |      Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 

Marks  (H.  S.,  R.A.),  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  by.     With  Four 

Photogravures  and  126  Illustrations.    Two  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  32J. 

Marlowe's  Works.     Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6s. 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  as.  each. 

,       A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats.  I      Fighting  the  Air. 

Open  !  Sesame !  |      Written  in  Fire. 

Massinger's  Plays.     From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.     Edited 

by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Masterman  (J.).— Half=a=Dozen  Daughters.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 

Matthews  (Brander).— A  Secret  oi  the  Sea,  &c.      Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  as. ;  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 

Mayhew  (Henry).— London  Characters,  and  the  Humorous  Side 

of  London  Life.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Novefs  by. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

In  an  Iron  Grip.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Voice  of  the  Charmer.    Three  Vols.,  15s.  net. 

Merrick  (Leonard).— The  Man  who  was  Good.      Post  8vo,  illus. 

trated  boards,  2^. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas    to  the  Rio  Grande.      By 

A.  E.  SWEET  and  J.  ARMOY  KNOX     With  263  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7^  6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

Touch  and  Go. |      Mr.  Dorillion. 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fen  wick).— Physiology  for  the  Young;   or,  The 

House  of  Life.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  is.  each;  cloth,  is.  6d,  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  Wines,  &c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Minto  (Wm.).-Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    Cr.  8vo,  is.;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Oun-Runnor :  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
The  Luck  Of  Gerard  Rldgeley.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
The  King's  Assegai.    With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
Renshaw  Farming's  Quest.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Hathercourt  Rectory.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 
That  Girl  In  BlacK*    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott=).— The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Seven  Etchings  by  John  Pettie,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  J.  MACWhirter,  Colin  Hunter, 
R.  MACBETH  and  TOM  GRAHAM.    Imperial  4to,  buckram,  ais. 

Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Epicurean  ;  and  Alclphron.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  as. 

Prose  and  Yerse ;  including  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  BYRON.    Edited 
by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Muddock  (J.  E.)  Stories  by. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.    Posl 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  sr. ;  cloth,  as.  6d. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 
Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.  With  12  lllusts.  by  Stanley  Wood.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  31.  6d. 
Basile  the  Jester*    Wiih  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  bd. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 


A  Model  Father. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Cynic  Fortune.    Frontisp. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Mature. 


First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Dirast  Peril. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat.    12  lllusts. 

Coals  of  Fire.    3  lllusts. 

Yal  Strange. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  ot  the  World. 

Mount  Despair.  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  Grenville  Manton.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr.  M. 
The  Making  of  a  Novelist :  An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.     With  a  Collotype  Portrait  and 
Vignette.    Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  6s. 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  |        The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias,  &c.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  NicotET. 

Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each ;  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. |      A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

Newbolt  (Henry). — Taken  from  the  Enemy.   Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  is,  6d. 
Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

'Ball  Up.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Yincent.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Lessons  In  Art.    With  21  Hlustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  as.  6d. 

Where  Art  Begins.    With  27  Illustrations.    Square  8vo.  cloth  extra,  js.  id. 

Norris  (W.  E.),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6i.  each. 

Saint  Ann's. |      Billy  Bellow.    With  Frontispiece.       [Shortly. 

O'Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Unforeseen.     |      Chance  ?   or  Fate  7 

Ouida,  Novels  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  ea. 


Held  in  Bondage! 

Tricotrin. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Cecil  Castlemalne's  Gage 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Puck.       i    Idalla. 


FoIIe-Farlne. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pasoarel.       |     Slgna, 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne.        I  Friendship. 
A  Yillage  Commune. 


Moths.     I     Plplstrello. 
In  Maremma.   I     Wanda. 
Bimbi.        I        Syrlin. 
Frescoes.        |     Othmar. 
Princess  Napraxlne. 
Guilderoy.      |     Rufflno. 
Two  Offenders. 


Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  %s.  each. 
Bimbi.    With  Nine  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders,  &c.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 

Banta  Barbara.  &c.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d.  •  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards  as 
Under  Two  Flags.    PopularJEdition.    Medium  8vo,  6<f. ;  cloth,  is.  '     ' 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F,  Sydney  Morris.    Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s.— CHBAP  EDITION,  illustrated  boards,  ax. 
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Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 

Doctor  Rameau.  |       A  Last  Love. 

A  Weird  Gift.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2S. 

Oiiphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path.  |       Whiteladias. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

O'Reilly  (Mrs.).— Phoebe's  Fortunes.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  1%. 
Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by. 

Thoreau  :  His  Life  and  Aims.    With  Portrait.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 
Animal  Anecdotes.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s, 

Pandurang  Hari ;    or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.      With  Preface  by  Sir 

BARTLE  FRERE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.      A  New  Translation,   with   Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'CRIE,  D.D.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2J. 

Paul  (Margaret  A.). — Gentle  and  Simple.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with 

Frontispiece  by  HELEN  PATERSON,  3J.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zr. 

Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 


Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Walter's  Word. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  |     For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Hoof. 

A  Confidential  Agent.    With  13  Illusts. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.    With  12  musts. 


Holiday  Tasks. 

The  Canon's  Ward.    With  Portrait. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.    With  u  Illusts. 

Glow- Worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mlrbrldge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Sunny  Stories.       I     A  Trying  Patient. 


Post  8V0,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


Humorous  Stories.  I     From  Exile. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Bentinck's  Tutor. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

A  County  Family. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

Carlyon's  Year.      |    Cecil's  Tryst, 

Murphy's  Master. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyde. 


Found  Dead. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest, 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Some  Private  Views. 

Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Re? 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Kit :  A  Memory. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 


rard, 


Tn  Peril  and  Privation.    With  17  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 
Notes  from  the  •  News.'     Crown  8vo,  portrait  cover,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6i.  ea. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.    With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Dtr  MAURIER. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfair  :    Vers  de  Societe.    Selected  by  H.  C.  PENNELL. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  15.  ea.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  ea. 

Beyond  the  Gates.         |     An  Old  Maid's  Paradise.   |     Burglars  in  Paradise. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  64. 


Phil  May's  Sketch=Book. 

4to,  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  ios.  6d. 


Containing  50  full-page  Drawings.     Imp. 


Plrkis  (C.  L.),  Novels  by. 

Trooping  "with  Crows.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. 
Lady  Lovelace.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 


Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.    With  Six  Plates  and  203  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  -js.  6d. 
Songs  and  Poems,  1819-1879.    With  Introduction  by  Mrs.  MACKARNESS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Plutarch's   Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.    With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch  by  JOHN  and  WM.  L.ANGHORNE,  and  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  half-bound    ior.  6d. 

Poe's  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry.   With  Intro. 

duction  by  CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE.  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7S.  id. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  &c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  «r. 
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Pope' s  Poetical  Works.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

The  Romance  of  a  Station. |  The  Houl  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  8vu,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  boards,  2s.  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.       |  Christina  Chard.  With  Frontispiece  by  W.  Paget, 

Mrs.  Tregaskiss.     Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  15^,  net. 

Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  td.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Valentlna.                          I     The  Foreigners.                    |     Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2-r. ____ _ 


Princess  Olga.— Radna:  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Proctor  (Richard  A.,  B.A.),  Works  by. 

Flowers  of  the  Sky      With  55  Illustrations.    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  Sd. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  Maps  lor  every  Night  in  the  Year.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  &r. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  t>s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.    With  13  Steel  Plates.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.    With  numeruus  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  &c.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Wor her s .    Crown  8vo,  u.  6d. 


Pryce  (Richard). — Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

with  Frontispiece  by  Hal  LUDLOW,  3J.  6a.;    post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ___ 

Rambosson  (J.).— Popular  Astronomy.     Translated  by  C.  B.  Pit- 
man.   With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 

Randolph  (Lieut. -Col.  George,  U.S.A.).  — Aunt  Abigail  Dykes: 

A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6U. 

Reade's  (Charles)  Novels. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  mostly  Illustrated,  3^,  6d.  eaeh  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Peg  Woffington.     I     Christie  Johnstone.  Hard  Cash  |     Griffith  Gaunt. 

•It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.* 
The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did  Run 

Smooth. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;   Jack  ot 

all  Trades  ;  and  James  Lambert. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.   


Foul  Play.   |    Put  Yourself  in  His  Place, 

A  Terrible  Temptation, 

A  Simpleton.     |      The  Wandering  Heir. 

A   Woman-Hater. 

Slngleheart  and  Doublefaco. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories. 

A  Perilous  Secret.         |     Readlaraa. 


A  New  Collected  LIBRARY  EDITION,  complete  in  Seventeen  Volumes,  set  in  new  long-  primer  type, 
printed  on  laid  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  3^.  6d.  each,  is  now  in  course  of  publication.  The 
volumes  will  appear  in  the  following  order  :- 


z.  Peg   Woffington;   and  Christie    John- 
stone. 

2.  Hard  Cash. 

3.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,     With  a 

Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  BF.SANT. 

4.  *  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.' 

5.  The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did 

Run   Smooth;    and  Slngleheart  and 
Doubleface. 

6.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 

of  all  Trades;    A  Hero  and  a  Mar- 
tyr; and  The  Wandering  Heir. 


7.  Love  Me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

8.  The  Double  Marriage.  [Atril. 

9.  Griffith  Gaunt.  [May. 

10.  Foul  Play.  [June. 

11.  Put  Yourself  In  His  Place.  {.July. 

12.  A  Terrible  Temptation.  [August. 

13.  A  Simpleton.  [Sept. 

14.  A  Woman-Hater.  [Oct. 

15.  The    Jilt,    and    other  Stories;      and    Good 

Stories  of  Men  &  other  Animal  s^AW. 

16.  A  Perilous  Secret.  [Dec. 

17.  Readiana;  &  Bible  CharacterB.[jfa«. '97 


POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  6d.  each  :  cloth,  is.  each. 
•It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'  |     The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth, 

Peg   Woffington;  and  Christie  Johnstone. 

•It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend'  and  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  in  One  Volume, 

medium  8vo,  cloth,  vs.  ■ — 

Christie  Johnstone.  "With  Frontispiece.  Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxb.2j.6^. 

Peg  Woffington.    Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.     Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2^.  6d. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  In  FourVols.,  post8vo,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Walter  Be- 
SANT,  and  a  Frontispiece  to  each  Vol.,  14J.  the  set ;  and  the  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION, 
with  Illustrations  :>n  every  page,  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  42J.  net. 

Bible  Characters.    Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  is. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Reade.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Alex.  Ire- 
land.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait,  6s.  ;  CHEAP  EDITION,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Riddel!  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

Weird  Stories.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  *r. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House.  |       Fairy  Water. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party.  Her  Mother's  Darling. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  GardenB.  |       The  Nun's  Curse,    |   Idle  XalaB. 
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Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by.     Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  75.  6d.  each. 

Our  Old  Country  Towns*    With  55  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.    With  50  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

About  England  with  Dickens.    With  58  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof  and  A.  Rimmer. 

Rives  (Amelie). — Barbara  Dering.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gj. 

Robinson    Crusoe.      By  Daniel  Defoe.      With  37  Illustrations  by 

GEORGE  CzuikSHANK.    Post'8vo,  half-cloth,  2J. ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  ?s.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  Strange.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3$.  6d, ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

The  Woman  in  the  Dark.    Two  Vols.,  ioj.  net, 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

The  Poets'  Birds.  I     The  Poets'  Beasts. 

The  Poets  and  Nature:  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  Insects. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims   and  Moral   Reflections.      With  Notes 

and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  SAINTE-BEUVE.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  sj. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 

came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  1066.    Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5-r. 

Rosengarten  (A.). — A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 

lated  by  W.  COLLETT-Sandars.    With  630  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. ^^^_^ 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

More  Puniana.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by.     Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s.  ea.;  cl.,  25.  6d.  ea. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks.  I       Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 

Schools  and  Scholars.  j 

Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

A  Country  Sweetheart. |       The  Drift  of  Fate. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Books  and  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  &r.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire.  I       A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

In  the  Middle  Watch.  The  Mystery  of  the  'Ocean  Star.' 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape.  |       The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6rf.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2j.  6d.  each. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy.  |     My  Shipmate  Louisa.      |    Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each. 
Is  He  the  Man  7  I     The  Phantom  Death,  &c.  With  Frontispiece. 

The  GoodShip 'Mohock.'  |     The  Convict  Ship.  {.Shortly. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 

Heart  of  Oak.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  15$.  net. 

The  Tale  of  the  Ten.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  15s.  net. 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.    With  a  Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  IJolmes  and  a  Frontispiece. 
The  Junior  Dean.  |     The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's.  |     To  His  Own  Master, 

Orchard  Damerel. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.  |        Modest  Little  Sara, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6c?.  each. 
In  the  Face  of  the  World. |        The  Tremlatt  Diamonds. 


Sala  (Oeorge  A.). — Gaslight  and  Daylight.     Post  Svo,  boards,  25. 
Sanson.  —  Seven  Generations  of  Executioners :    Memoirs  of  the 

Sanson  Family  (16S8  to  1847).     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  31-.  6d. 

Saunders  (John),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6a\  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 
Guy  Waterman.  I     The  Lion  in  the  Path.       1    The  Two  Dreamers, 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3?.  ftd. 
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Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-r.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj.  each. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  I  Heart  Salvage. 

The  High  Mills.  |  Sebastian. 

Joan  Merryweather.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 
Gideon's  Rock.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6rf. 

Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  Cavanagh.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  id. 

Secret  Out,  The  :  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards  ;  with  Entertain- 
ing Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or 'White' Magic.  ByW.  H.  CREMER.  With  300  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4J.  6d. 

Sequin  (L.  G.),  Works  by. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oberammergau)  and  the  Highlands  of  Bavaria.    With 

Map  and  37  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 
Walks  in  Algiers.    With  Two  Maps  and  16  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior  (Wm.).-By  Stream  and  Sea.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s,  6d. 
Sergeant  (Adeline).— Dr.    Endicott's   Experiment.      Crown  8vo, 

buckram,  3^.  6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:    Lamb's  Taies  from    Shakespeare, 

With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOYR  SMITH.    Crown  4ta,  cloth  gilt,  3J.  6d. 

Sharp  (William).— Children  of  To-morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*. 
Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

Edited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  HERNE  SHEPHERD.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols.: 
Vol.      I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor ;    Posthumous  Fragments  of  M-argaret  Nicholson ;    Shelley's  Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale;    The  Wandering  Jew;    Queen    Mab,  with  the  Notes;    Alastor, 
and  other  Poems ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c. 
II.  Laon  and  Cythna ;    The  Cenci;   Julian  and  Maddalo ;   Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;    The  Witch  of 
Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  ;  Hellas. 
,,    III.  Posthumous  Poems ;  The  Masq,ue  of  Anarchy ;  and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. : 
Vol.      I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzl  and  St.  Irvyne  :  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets ;  A  Refu- 
tation of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
„      II.  The  Essays  ;    Letters  from  Abroad ;    Translations  and  Fragments,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Biography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 
***  Also  a  few  copies  of  a  Large-paper  Edition,  5  vols.,  cloth,  £3  12s.  6d. 

Sherard  (R.  H.).— Rogues:  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  15.  6d. 
Sheridan  (General  P.  H.),  Personal  Memoirs  of.   With  Portraits, 

Maps,  and  Facsimiles.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24J. 

Sheridan's   (Richard   Brinsley)    Complete  Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches, 
and  Jokes.    With  10  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  js.  6ti. 

The  Rivals,  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  other  Plavs.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  is. 

Sheridan's  Comedies :  The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  BRANDER  MATTHEWS.  With 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  lis.  6d. 

Sidney's   (Sir  Philip)   Complete    Poetical    Works,   including  all 

those  in  '  Arcadia.'    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART, 
D.D.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  l8.r. 

Sims  (deorge  R.),  Works  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6rf.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds, 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
Zeph  :    A  Circus  Story,  &c. 


Tales  of  To-day. 

Dramas  of  Lite.    With  60  Illustrations. 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 

My  Two  Wives. 

Scenes  from  the  Show. 

The  Ten  Commandments:  Stories. 


Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  each;  cloth,  it.  6d.  each. 
How  the  Poor  Live;    and  Horrible  London. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader;  Being  Readings  and  Recitations  In  Prose  and  Verse. 

selected  from  his  own  Works  by  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
The  Case  of  George  Candlemas.  |       Dagonet  Ditties.    (From  The  Xe/rrtt.) 

Dagonet  Abroad.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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Signboards  :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Remarkable  Characters.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN.    With  Coloured  Frontis 
piece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  'js.  6d. 

Sister  Dora:    A  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdale.     With    Four 

Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

Sketchley  (Arthur).— A  Match  in  the  Dark.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
Slang   Dictionary  (The)  :    Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6a. 

Smart  (Hawley).— Without  Love  or  Licence:    A  Novel.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ___^_^ 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis.    With  130  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Society  in  London.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  js.  6d. 

Society  in  Paris:    The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.      A  Series  of  Letters 

from  Count  PAUL  VASILI  to  a  Young  French  Diplomat.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

Somerset  (Lord  Henry). — Songs  of  Adieu.     Small  4to,  Jap.  vel.,fa. 
Spalding  (T.  A.,  LL.B.). —  Elizabethan  Demonology:   An  Essay 

on  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5J. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
By  Devious  Ways,  &c. 
Hoodwinked  ;  &  Sandycroft  Mystery. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  


Back  to  Life. 
The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 
Quittance  In  Full. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

A  Barren  Title.  I        Wife    or  No  Will? 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  each. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea.  I       The  Grey  Monka 

The  Sandycroft  Mystery,    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  i.r. 

The  Master  of  Trenance.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  15s.  net. 

A  Husband  from  the  Sea.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Spenser  for  Children.   By  M.  H.  Towry.    With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  WALTER  J.  MORGAN.    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  

Stafford  (John). — Doris  and  I,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. 6d. 

Starry  Heavens  (The) :  A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.    Royal  i6mo, 

cloth  extra,  ss.  6d. 

Stedman  (E.  C),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s.  each. 

Victorian  Poets. I        The  Poets   of  America. 

Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Story  of  RICHARD  TREGENNA.  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Edinb.)    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Sterndale  (R.  Armitage). — The  Afghan  Knife:   A  Novel.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. __ 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  ea. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
An  Inland  Voyage.   With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 
The  Silverado  Squatters.    With  Frontispiece  by  J.  D.  Strong. 
The   Merry  Men.  I     Underwoods:    Poems. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers.     |     Ballads.  I     Prlnoe  Otto. 

Across  the  Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

New  Arabian  Nights.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  ;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2J. 

The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah's  Diamond.  (From  New  Arabian  Nights.)  With 
Eight  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HENNESSY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  cr. 

The  Edinburgh  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Twenty-seven 
Vols.,  demy  8vo.  This  Edition  (which  is  limited  to  1,000  copies)  is  sold  only  in  Sets,  the  price  of 
which  may  be  learned  from  the  Booksellers.    The  First  Volume  was  published  Nov.,  1894, 

Bongs  Of  Travel.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  5s.  {Shortly. 

Weir  of  Hermiston.    (R.  L.  Stevenson's  Last  Work.)    Large  crown  8vo,  6s.  {May 
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Stoddard  (C.  Warren).— Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas. 

Illustrated  by  WALLIS  MACKAY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. 

Stories  from    Foreign   Novelists.      With  Notices  by    Helen  and 

ALICE  ZIMMERN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-r.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

Strange  Manuscript    (A)    Pound  in  a  Copper  Cylinder.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GILBERT  GAUL,  5*. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards;  as. 

Strange  Secrets.    Told  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doyle,  Flor- 
ence MARRYAT,  &c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j. 

Strutt  (Joseph) .— The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England  ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  HONE.  With  140  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  *  Gulliver's  Travels.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  js.  6d. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 
Jonathan  Swift:  A  Study.    By  J.  Churton  Collins.    Crown  6vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 

Swinburne  (Algernon  C),  Works  by. 


Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 
A.  C.  Swinburne.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Chastelard  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series.  Crown 
8vo,  or  fcap.  8vo,  gs. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series.  Crown 
8vo,  9-r. 

Poems  ft  Ballads,  third  Series.  Cr.8vo.7j. 

Bongs  before  Sunrise.    Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Bothwell :  A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

'George  Chapman.  {See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  Chap- 
man's Works.)    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Essays  and  Studies.    Crown  8vo,  12.1-. 

Erecntheus  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.    Cr.  8vo,  6s 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    Crown  8vo,  8s. 

Songs  of  the  Springtides.    Crown  8vo,  6j, 

Studies  in  Song.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  8j. 

Tristram  of  Lyon  esse.    Crown  8vo,  9J. 

A  Century  of  Roundels.    Small  410,  8s. 

A  Midsummer  Holiday.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Marino  Faliero  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Miscellanies.    Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Locrine  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Study  of  Ben  J  on  son.    Crown  8vo,  7^, 

The  Sisters :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8ve,  6s. 

Astrophel,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    Cr.  8vo,  9J. 


Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.    With  RoWLANDSON'S  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Life  of  th« 
Author  by  J.  C.  HOTTEN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature.     Translated  by  Henry  Van 

LAUN.    Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  30J.— POPULAR  EDITION,  Two  Vols.,  large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  15J. 

Taylor  (Bayard).  —  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club:    Burlesques  of 

Modern  Writers.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  55.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of  Plants :  A  Sketch-of  the  Life  and  Conduct  of  the  Vegetable 

Kingdom.    With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustrations. 
Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    With  331  Illustrations. 
The  Playtime  Naturalist.    With  366  Illustrations. 

Taylor     (Tom).  —  Historical     Dramas.        Containing    *  Clancarty,' 

•Jeanne  Dare,'  "Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  'The  Fool's  Revenge,'  'Arkwright's  Wife,    'Anne  Boleyn, 
*  Plot  and  Passion.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  is.  each. 

Tennyson  (Lord) :  A  Biographical  Sketch.    By  H.  J.  Jennings.     Post 

8vo,  portrait  cover,  is.  j  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Thackerayana :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.   With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  of  Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial    History  of  the.     By  A.  S.  Krausse. 

With  340  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Thiers  (Adolphe).  —  History  of  the  Consulate  and   Empire  of 

France  under  Napoleon.     Translated  by  D.  FORBES  CAMPBELL  and  JOHN  STEBBJNG.     With  36  Steel 
Plates.    13  Vols,,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  iaj.  each. 
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Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  25.  ea. 

The  Violin-Player.  I     Proud  Malsle. 

Cressida.    Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  w.  

Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.     With   Intro- 

duction  by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  and  48  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  half-bound.  2J. 


Thornbury  (Walter),  Books  by. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  M.  ' 


1  W.  Turner,    With  Illustrations  In  Colours.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  6d. 

Post  870,  illustrated  boards,  as,  each. 
Old  Stories  Re-told.  I     Tales  for  the  Marines. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London :  Anecdotes  of  its  Famous  Coffee-houses, 

Hostelries,  and  Taverns'.    With  42  Illustrations. 
English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impostures,  Sporting  Scenes, 
Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.    With  48  Illustrations. 

Transvaal  (The).    By  John  de  Villiers.    With  Map.     Crown  8vo,  is. 
Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  td.  each ;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now.  I     Mr.  Scarborough's  Family, 

Frau   Frohmann.  I     The  Land-Leaguers, 

Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  as .  each. 
Kept  In  the  Dark.  I     The  American  Senator. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere.  |     John  Caldigate...        |     Marlon  Fay. 

Trollope  (Frances  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 
Like  Ships  Upon  the  Sea.   I     Mabel's  Progress.  I     Anne  Furness. 

Trollope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Trowbridge  (J.  T.). — Farnell's  Folly.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).— Mistress  Judith :    A  Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  g-f. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6rf.  each ;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Lady  Bell.  I  Buried  Diamonds.  |   The  Blackhall  Ghost* 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  eaeh. 
What  She  Came  Through.  I     The  Huguenot  Family. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline.  Noblesse  Oblige. 

The  Bride's  Pass.  I     Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Saint  Mungo's  City.  I     Disappeared. 

The  Macdonald  Lass.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  td. 

Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by. 

The  Queen  Against  Owen.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  %s.  td. ;  post  8vo,  boards,  as. 

The  Prince  of  Balklstan.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

A  Crown  of  Straw.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. ^ 

Vashti  and  Esther.     By  the  Writer  of  'Belle's'  Letters  in  The  World. 

Crown  8vo(  cloth  extra,  3.E.  6d.  ____________ 

VHlari  (Linda).— A  Double  Bond:  A  Story.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

Vizetelly  (Ernest  A.).— The  Scorpion:  A  Romance  of  Spain.    With 

a  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-r.  td. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler ;    or,  The  Contemplative 

Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  WALTON  ;  and  Instructions  How  to  Angle,  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a 
clear  Stream,  by  CHARLES  COTTON.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  HARRIS  Nicolas,  and  6r 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  antique,  js.  td. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.  ROSSETTI.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

Ward  (Herbert),  Books  by. 

Fiye  Years  with  the  Congo  Cannibals.    With  92  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  m. 
Uly  LJfe  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.    With  Map.    Post  8vo,  is, ;  cloth,  is.  id. 
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Walford  (Edward,  M.A.),  Works  by. 

Walford'a  County  Famlllea  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1800).     Containing  the  Descent, 

Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c,  of  »,ooo  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses,  dabs, 

&c.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  50J. 
Walford'a   Shilling  Peerage  (1896).    Containing  a  List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 

Irish  Peers,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  is. 
Walford'a  Shilling  Baronetage  (1896).     Containing  a  List  of  the  Baronets  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  is. 
Walford'a   Shilling  Knightage   (1896).     Containing  a  List  of  the  Knights  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  is. 
Watford's  Shilling  House  of  Commons  (1896).    Containing  a  List  of  all  the  Members  of  the 

New  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  is. 
Walford'a  Complete  Peerage,  Baronetage.  Knightage,  and  Houae  of  Commons 

(1896).    Royal  321UO,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5-r. 

Tales  of  our  Great  Families.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  31.  6d. 

Warner  (Charles  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Journey.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.    A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

and  Seals.    Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.    2s. 
Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Boots.    A  Facsimile,  including  Queen  Elizabeth's  Signa- 
ture and  the  Great  SeaL    zs. 

Washington's  (George)  Rules  of  Civility  Traced  to  their  Sources 

and  Restored  by  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY.    Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  as.  6d. 

Wassermann  (Lillias),  Novels  by. 

The  Daffodils.    Crown  8vo,  i.r. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


The  Marquis  of  Carabas.    By  Aaron  Watson  and  Lillias  Wassermann.     Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  W.  CORY.    With  Ten  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Webber  (Byron).— Fun,  Frolic,  and  Fancy.    With  43  Illustrations 

by  Phil  May  and  Charles  May.    Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  $s. 

Westall  (William),  Novels  by. 

Trust-Money.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. ;  cloth,  zs,  6rf. 

Sons  of  Belial.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  ioj.  net. ____^_ 

Westbury  (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:  A  Ro- 

mance  of  Maoriland.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. [Shortly, 

Whist,  How  to  Play  Solo.     By  Abraham  S.  Wilks  and  Charles  F. 

Pardon.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as. ^_____„_ 

White  (Gilbert).— The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.      Post  8vo, 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  ss. „^ 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Science  In  Short  Chapters.    Crown  8vo«  cloth  extra,  -js.  6d. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  oj. 

A  Vindication  of  Phrenology.    With  Portrait  and  43  1  Ousts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  td. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A  Child  Widow.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
Wills  (W.   H.,  M.D.).— An     Easy=going   Fellow.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  6s. . [Shortly. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  BYOlution.    With  259  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  <js.  6d, 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lel3ure-Tlme  Studies.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6*. 

Common  Accidents :  How  to  Treat  Them.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  xs. ;  cloth,  is.  6d\ 

Glimpses  of  Nature.    With  35  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2j.  6a.  each. 
Cavalry  Life.  |    Regimental  Legends. 

A  Soldier's  Children.    With  34  Illustrations  by  E.  C.  Thomson  and  E.  Stuart  Hardy.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Wissmann    (Hermann   von).  —  My   Second    Journey   through 

Equatorial  Africa,    With  92  Illustration.    Pemy  8ro,  cloth,  its. 
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Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard.    |        The  Englishman  of  the  Hue  Cain. 

Wood  (Lady).— Sabina:  A  Novel.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Woolley  (Celia  Parker).— Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  and  The- 
ology.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3J. ;  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  75.  6d.  each. 

The  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges.    With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c. 
History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  In  Art,  Literature,  Bculpture,  and 
Painting.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  FA1RHOLT,  F.S.A. 

Wynrrran  (Margaret).— My  Flirtations.     With  13  Illustrations  by 

J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  jr.  6d. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Land  at  Last.  I        The  Forlorn  Hope.  I        Castaway. 

Zangwill  (I.).  —  Ghetto  Tragedies. 

A.  S.  Boyd.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 


With   Three  Illustrations  by 


Zola  (Emile),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d.  each. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VlZBTBIXY. 

Money.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZBTELLY. 

The  Downfall.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetbllv. 

The  Dream.    Translated  by  Eliza  Chase.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  jBANNtOT, 

Doctor  Pascal.    Translated  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

LourdeS.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VtZETELLY. 

Rome.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VlZBTBLLY.  [SJUrtfy, 


SOME   BOOKS  CLASSIFIED   IN   SERIES. 

*.*  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  i-»6. 


The  Mayfalr  Library.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25.  6<J.  per  Volume. 


A  Journey  Round  My  Room.  Bv  X.  de  Maistre. 

Translated  by  Sir  HENRY  ArnVELL. 
Quips  and  Quiddities.    By  w.  D.  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  'The  Times.' 
Melancholy  Anatomised  :  Abridgment  of  BURTON. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.     By  W.  T.  DOBSON. 
The  Cupboard  Papers.    Bv  Fin-Bec. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    Three  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  their  Masters.    By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 
Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.    By  H .J.  JENNINGS. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Tibia.  By  Ouvbr 

Wendell  Holmes. 
Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  KEMPT. 
Little  Essays :  from  Lamb's  Letters. 
forensic  Anecdotes.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 


Theatrical  Anecdotes.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Jem  d'Esprit.    Edited  by  henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.     By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Pastimes  and  Players.    By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.    By  W.  H.  mallock. 
The  New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  1'hnnell. 
Pegasus  Re-saddled.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Muses  of  Mayfalr.    Edited  by  H.  C.  PENNELL. 
Thoreau  :  His  Lite  and  Aims.     By  H.  A.  PAGE. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowlby. 
More  Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowlby. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting* 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  William  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist'i  Note-Book.    By  Dr. 
Andrbnv  Wilson. 


The  Golden   Library.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 


reversions  of  the  Echo  Club.  Bayard  Taylor. 

Songs  for  Sai'ors.    By  w.  C.  Bennett. 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    By  W.  Godwin. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope. 
Scenes  of  Country  Life.    By  Edward  Jesse. 
Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner.    By  Leigh  Hunt. 


The    Autocrat    of    the    Breakfast    Table.      By 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
La  Mort  d  Arthur  :   Selections  from  MALLORY. 
Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

and  Reflections  of  Rochelouoauld. 


The  Wanderer's  Library.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  M.  each. 


Wanderings  in   Patagonia.    By  Julius   Beer- 

bOHM.     Illustrated. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  G.  DANIEL, 

Illustrated  by  ROBERT  CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus  Lite.    By  Thomas  Fkost. 

Lives  of  the  Conjurers.     By  Thomas  FROST. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London  Fain.   By 

Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.    By  James  Greenwood. 
Sue  Wilds  of  London.    By  James  GREENWOOD. 


Tunis.    By  Chev.  Hhsse-Wartegg.    on  lllusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.    By  P.  Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Denial  Showman.     By  11.  P.  Hingston. 
Stbry  of  London  Parks.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.    By  Henky  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Bummer   Cruising   in    the   South   Seas.     By  C 
Warren  Stoddard.    Illustrated. 
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Books  in  Series— continued. 

Handy    Novels.      Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  each 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.    By  A.  St.  Aubyn. 
Modest  Little  Sara.    By  Alan  St.  Aubyn. 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.    M.  E.  Coleridge. 
Taken  from  the  Enemy.    By  H.  Newbolt. 


A  tost  Soul.     By  W.  L.  ALDEN. 
Dr.  Falliser's  Patient.    By  Grant  Ali.en. 
Monte  Carlo  Stories.    By  Joan  Barrett. 
Black  Spirits  and  White.    By  R.  A.  Cram. 


My     Library.      Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  25.  6rf.  each. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare.    I     Christie  Johnstone.    By  Charles  Reade 

By  W.  s.  Landor.  Peg  Woffington.    By  Charles  Reade. 

The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerln. !     The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 


The  Pocket  Library.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  2s.  each. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  &c.    By  Dean  Swift. 
Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Thomson's  Seasons.    Illustrated. 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- Table  and  The  Professor 
at  the  Breakfast-Table.    By  O.  W.  Holmes. 


The  Essays  of  Ella.    By  C  H  ARLES  LAMB. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Illustrated  by  G.  CRUIKSHANK. 
Whims  and  Oddities.    By  Thomas  Hood. 
The  Barber's  Chair,    By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy.    By  brillat-Savarin. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Edited  by  E.  Ollier. 


THE   PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels, many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d,  each. 


Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powyaland. 
Blood  Royal. 
Ivan    Greets    Master- 
piece. 
The  Scallywag. 
At  Market  Value. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 


By  F.  M.  ALLEN. 

Green  as  Grass. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN, 

Philistia.  The  Great  Taboo. 

Strange  Stories. 

Babylon. 

For  Maimie's  Sake, 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

The  Devil's  Die. 

This  Mortal  Coll. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 

By  MARY  ANDERSON. 
Othello's  Occupation. 

By  EDWIN   L.  ARNOLD. 
Phra  the  Phoenician,    j  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas, 

By  ROBERT  BARR. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair.        1  From  Whose  Bourn*. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 
The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets. 

By   'BELLE.' 

Tashtl  and  Esther. 
By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE 


Ready  -Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lncraft. 
In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT 


All   Sorts   and    Condi 

tions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
The  World  Went  Very 

Well  Then. 
Children  of  Gibe  on. 
Herr  Faulus. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

By  PAUL  BOURGET. 
A  Living  Lie. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 


To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesee. 
8.  Katherine's  by  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia  Bte. 

phanotis. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of 

Avarice. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Martyrdom  of  Madeline 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 
Foxglove  Manor. 

ROB.  BUCHANAN  &  HY.  MURRAY. 

The  Charlatan. 

By  J.  MITCHELL  CHAPPLE. 

She  Minor  CiTord. 


The  New  Abelard. 
Matt.  I    Rachel  Dene. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
R«d  and  White  Heather. 


By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I  The  Deemster. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.  I 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Red  Sultan.  i  The  Burden  of  Isabel. 

By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Transmigration.  I  From  Midnight  to  Mid- 

Blacksmith  <fe  Scholar.         night. 
The  Village  Comedy.        |  You  Play  me  False. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady, 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel' s  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
1 1  Say  No.' 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genluti. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale.  ]  AfterDark 

No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White, 

The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  1 

The  New  Magdalen. 

By  DUTTON   COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  E.  H.  COOPER. 
Geoff ory  Hamilton. 

By  V.  CECIL  COTES. 

Two  Girls  on  a  Barge. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

His  Vanished  Star. 

By  H.  N.  CRELL1N. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others 

Tales  of  Our  Coast. 

By  B.  M 

Diana  Barrington, 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 

By  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE   DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist  :  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  H.  COLEMAN   DAVIDSON, 
Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters. 

By  ERASMUS   DAWSON. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Cattle  in  Spain. 


CROKER. 

'  To  Let. ' 

Mr.  Jervis. 

Village  Tales  &  Jungle 

Tragedies. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
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By.  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 

Bv  DICK  DONOVAN. 

Tracked  to  Doom.  I  The  Mystery  of  Jamaica 

Man  from  Manchester.  |     Terrace. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

The  Firm  of  Girdleatone. 

By  S.   JEANNETTE   DUNCAN. 

A  Daughter  of  To-day.  I  Vernon's  Aunt. 

By  a.  MANVILLE   FENN. 
The  New  Mistress.  |  The  Tiger  Lily. 

Witness  to  the  Deed.      |  The  White  Virgin. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 

One  by  One.  1  Ropes  of  Band. 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow.     Jack  Doyle's  Daughter. 

A  Eeat  Queen.  | 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 

Pandurang  Hari. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  PAUL  GAULOT. 

The  Red  Shirts. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  |  The  Golden  Shaft, 


Loving  a  Dream. 

By  E. 

The  Lost  Heiress. 
A  Fair  Colonist. 

By  E. 


GLANVILLE. 

I  The  Fossieker. 
|  The  Golden  Rock. 

J.   GOODMAN. 

The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 

Corinthla  Marazlon. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 

The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 


A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden 

Gate. 
A    Sappho    of    Green 

Springs. 
Col.  Star  bottle's  Client. 


Susy. 

Sally  Dows. 

A    Protegee    of    Jack 

Hamlin's. 
Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's. 
Clarence. 


By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool. 


Beatrix  Randolph. 

David  Poindexter's  Dis- 
appearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the 
Camora. 


By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Blrcn. 

By  I.  HENDERSON. 

Agatha  Page. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

Rnjnb  the  Juggler.         I  Dorothy's  Double. 

By  JOHN  HILL. 

The  Common  Ancestor. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 

Lady  Vomer's  Flight.       I  The  Three  Graces. 
The  Red-House  Mystery.  | 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

The  Leaden  Casket.        I  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.         |  Mrs.  Juliet. 

By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE. 

Honour  of  Thieves. 

By  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Same. 
'  She  Wearing  of  the  Qreea.' 


By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 

Madame  Sana-Gene. 

By  HARRY  LINDSAY. 

Rhoda  Roberts. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Patricia  Kemball. 

Under  which  Lordl 

'  My  Lovel' 

lone. 

Paston  Carew. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 


Sowing  the  Wind. 
The  Atonement  ofLea 

Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
The  One  Too  Many. 


Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote.     ., 
Red  Diamonds. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Dictator. 
The  Comet  of  a  Seaso: 


A  Fair  Saxon. 
.  Linley  Rochford. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Camiola. 

Waterdale  Nelghboura. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

By  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY. 

A  London  Legend. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow.         |  Phantastes. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.     |  In  an  Iron  Grip. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

The  Gun-Runner.  I  The  King's  Assegai. 

The    Luck    of    Gerard    Renshaw        Fanning 
Ridgeley.  |     Quest. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 
Basile  the  Jester. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat. 
Coals  of  Fire. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Val  Strange.  |  Hearts. 
A  Model  Father. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 


First  Person  Singular, 
Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  World 
BobMartin's  Little  Gir 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 

The  Bishops'  Bible.         |  Paul  Jones's  Alias. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  | 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
'  Bail  Up  1 ' 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
Saint  Ann's.  |  Billy  Bellew. 

By  G.  OHNET. 
A  Weird  Gift. 

By  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil     Castlemalne's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Fuck. 

Folle  Farina. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders, 
Fascarel. 
Signa. 

Princess  Naprosine. 
Ariadne. 


Two     Little    Woodei 

Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Rnfflno. 
Pipistrello. 
A  village  Commune. 
Bimbi. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes.  |    Othmar. 
In  Maremma. 
Byrlln.        |  Guilderoy 
Santa  Barbara. 
Two  Offenders. 

By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN- 


Lost  Sir  Masslngberd. 
Less  Black  than  We're 

Fainted. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The   Mystery  of  Mir- 
By  Proxy.         [bridge. 
The  Canon's  Ward. 
Walters  Word. 


High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
For  Cash  Only. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the  Will, 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I  Christina  Chard. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentin*.  I  Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

The  Foreigners.  I 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 


Singleheart  andDouble- 

face. 
Good   Stories  of    Men 

and  other  Animals. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Wofflngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
Readiana. 


It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to 

Mend. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love 

Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the 

Hearth. 
The    Course    of    True 

Love. 
The  Autobiography  of 

a  Thief. 
Put    Yourself  In    His 

Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Jilt. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  R1DDELL. 
Weird  Stories. 

By  AMELIE  RIVES. 
Barbara  Derlng. 

By  P.  W.  ROBINSON. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By   DORA  RUSSELL. 
A  Country  sweetheart.  I  The  Drift  of  Fate. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Ocean  Tragedy.  Is  He  the  Man  7 

My  Shipmate  Louise.       The    Good    Ship    'Mo- 
Alone  on  Wide  Wide  Sea       hock.' 
The  Phantom  Death.         The  Convict  Ship. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Gny  Waterman.  I  The  Two  Dreamers. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.     |  The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

By    KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth  I  Heart  Salvage. 
Gideon's  Eock.  Sebastian. 

The  High  Mills.  J 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 
Dr.  Endlcott's  Experiment. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 


By  T.  \V.  SPEIGHT. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea.        |  The  Grey  Monk. 
By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 


In  Face  of  the  World. 
Orchard  Damerel  . 
The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 


A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Master  of  St.Benedict's. 
To  his  Own  Master. 

By  JOHN  STAFFORD. 
Doris  and  I. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisle.  |  The  Violin-Player. 

By  ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now.  |   Scarborough's  Family. 
Fran  Frohmann.  |  The  Land-Leaguers. 

By  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 

Like   Ships  upon  the  I  Anne  Furnes3. 
Sea.  J  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  IVAN  TUROENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

The  American  Claimant.  I  Pudd'nhead  Wilson. 
The£l,00O,000Bank  note.    Tom  Sawyer  .Detective. 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.      | 

By  C.   C.   FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

Lady  Bell.  I  The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

Buried  Diamonds.  |  The  Macdonald  Lass. 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Queen  against  Owen. 
The  Prince  of  Balkistan. 

By  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Scorpion  :  A  Romance  of  Spain. 

By  ATHA  WESTBURY. 

The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook. 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 
A  Soldier's  Children. 

By  MARGARET  WYNMAN. 
My  Flirtations. 


The  Downfall. 
The  Dream. 
Dr.  Pascal. 


By  E. 


ZOLA. 

I  Money.      |     Lourdes. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin. 
I  Rome. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


By  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  r&rrlyon.  I  Confidences. 

By  MARY  ALBERT. 

Bri-vke  Finchley's  Daughter. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife  or  Widow  ?  |  Valerie's  Fate. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 

The  Great  Taboo. 
Duinaresq's  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal- 
Ivan    Greet's    Master- 
piece. 


Philistla. 

Strange  Stories. 

Babylon 

For  Maimle  s  Sake. 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

The  Devil's  Die. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 


The  Scallywag. 
This  Mortal  Col 


!oil. 


By  E.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 

phra  the  Phrenician. 

By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 

Orantley  Orange. 


BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 


Fettered  for  Life. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Life  &  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassou- 

lich. 
Folly  Morrison. 
Lieut.  Barnabas. 
Honest  Davie. 


A  Prodigal's  Progress,, 
Found  Guilty. 
A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Love  andHonour. 
John  Ford ;    and    His 

Helpmate. 
The  Woman  of  the  Iron 

Bracelets. 


By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 


Ready-Money  Mortiboy 
My  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelcma. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 


All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men. 

The  Captains'  Room. 

All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

The  World  Went  Very 
Well  Then. 

Children  of  Gibeoa. 

Herr  Faulus. 


For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 
S.Katherlne's  by  Tower, 
Verbena  Camellia  Ste. 

phanotis. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
'  The  Rebel  Queen. 


In  the  Ml 


5y  Al 
idst  of 


Lite. 
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'  Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Notes. 
Savage  Life. 


BY  BRET  HARTE. 


Chronicles  of  No-man's 
Land. 


Californlan  Stories, 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

The   Luck  of   Soaring 

Camp. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.  I 

By  HAROLD  BRYDQES, 

Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 


Flip.  |   Marnja. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden 
Gate. 


The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 
deline. 
The  New  Abel&rd, 
Matt. 

The  Heir  of  Llnne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
Annan  Water. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  |  The  Deemster. 
A  Son  of  Bagar.  I 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  'Black  Prince.' 

By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  I  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 
The  Adventures  of  Jones. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls.  |    The  Bed  Sultan. 

By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 
By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 


Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Mid- 
night. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar 
Frances. 


By  W1LKIE  COLLINS. 


Armadale.  |  AfterDark. 

No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

A  Rogue's  Life. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 

Every  luch  a  Soldier. 

By   DUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
The  Adventures  ol  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 
j  Neville.  ~  " 


My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  MisB  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
'  I  Say  No  I ' 
The  Evil  Genius, 
Little  Novels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


Proper  Pride. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
Village  Tales  and  Jungle 
Tragedies. 
CYPLES. 


Pretty  Miss 
Diana  Barrington 

To  Let.' 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 

By  W. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE   DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist ;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By   ERASMUS   DAWSON. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES   DE   MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 


By  J.   LEITH   DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.         |  Circe's  Lovers. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  |  Nicholas  Mickleby, 

Oliver  Twist.  | 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 


In  the  Grip  of  the  Law 
From  Information  Re 

ceived. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Link  by  Link 
Suspicion  Aroused. 
Dark  Deeds. 
Riddles  Read. 


The  Man-Hunter. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Caught  at  Last  I 
Wanted  I 
Who    Poisoned     Hetty 

Duncan  ? 
Mato  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.        I  Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia.  |  Kitty. 

By  EDWARD  EGOLESTON. 

Roxv. 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

The  New  Mistress.  I  .The  Tiger  Lily. 

Witness  to  the  Deed.       | 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

Never  Forgotten.  Seventy  -  five    Brooke 

Polly.  Street. 

Fatal  Zero.  The  Lady  of  Brantom* 

By  P.  FITZGERALD  and  others. 

Strange  Secrets. 

By  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

Filthy  Lucre. 

~      ~    E.  FRANCILLON. 
King  or  Knave  ? 


Romances  of  the  Law. 

Ropes  of  Sand. 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 


By  R 

Olympla. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 
Queen  Cophetua. 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife.   |  The  Lawton  Girl. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE 

Pandurang  Hari. 

By  HAIN  FRISWELL. 

One  of  Two. 

By   EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 

A  Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
By  Mead  and  Strewn. 
Loving  a  Dream, 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


the 


Robin  Gray. 
Fancy  Free. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  World  Say  1 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT 

Dr.  Austin  s  Guests.       j  The     Wizard    of 
James  Duke.  |      Mountain. 

By  ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  I  The  Fossicker, 

A  Fair  Colonist.  | 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING   GOULD 
Red  Spider.  |  .Eve. 

By  HENRY  GREVILLE. 
A  Noble  Woman.  |  Nikanor. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  JOHN   HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.  I  Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every-day  Faoers. 

By  Lady   DUFFUS   HARDY, 
fanl  Wynter  s  Sacrifice. 
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By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

Open  1  Sesame  I  |  A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Fighting  the  Air.  |  Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  MASTERMAN. 

Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

The  Van  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  M1DDLEMASS. 

Touch  and  Go.  |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Stories  Weird  and  Won- 1  From  the  Bottom  of  the 

derful.  I     Deep. 

The  Dead  Man's  Secret.  | 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE 


Beatrix  Randolph. 

Love — or  a  Name. 

David  Poindexter's  Dis- 
appearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the 
Camera. 


Clarth. 

Ellice  Quentln. 

Fortune's  Fool. 

Miss  Cadogna. 

Sebastian  Strom*. 

Dust. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Blron. 

By  Q.  A.  HENTY. 
gojub  the  Juggler. 

By  HENRY  HERMAN. 

A  Leading  Lady. 

By  HEADON  HILL. 

Zanibra  the  Detective. 

By  JOHN   HILL. 

Treason  Felony. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

The  Lover's  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  dEOROB   HOOPER. 

The  House  of  Raby. 

By  TIOHB   HOPKINS. 

Twlxt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 


A  Modern  Circe. 
Lady  Verner's  Flight. 
The  Red.Houie  Mystery 


A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 

In  Durance  VBe. 

Marvel. 

A  Mental  Straggle, 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

Thornicroft's  Model.       I  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.         |  The  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INOELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  WM.  JAMESON. 
My  Dead  Self. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  |  Queen  of  Connaught 

By  MARK  KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE   KINO. 

A  Drawn  Game.  Passion's  Slav*. 

'  The  Wearing  of  the     Bell  Barry. 
Green.' 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 
The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball, 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  1 
Paston  Carew. 
My  Lovel' 
Ion*. 

By  HENRY 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  justin  McCarthy. 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 

Dundas. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
W.   LUCY. 


Camiola. 
Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
The  Dictator. 
Red  Diamonds. 
MACCOLL. 


Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 

By  HUGH 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  GEOROE  MACDONALD. 
Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  I  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
A  Romance  of  the  Nine- 1  The  New  Re; utile, 
teenth  Century,  | 


A  Life's  Atonement. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 


A  Model  Father. 
Joseph's  Coat. 
Coals  of  Fire. 
Val  Strange. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 
Cynic  Fortune. 

By  MURRAY  and   HERMAN. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  I  The  Bishops'  Blbl*. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.  | 

By  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A  Game  0(  Bluff.  |  A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

By  HUME   NISBET. 

'  Ball  Up  I '  |  Dr.Bernard  St.  Vincent. 

By  ALICE  O'HANLON. 

The  Unforeseen.  |  Chance  ?  or  Fate  ? 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 
Dr.  Rameau.  I  A  Weird  Gift. 

A  Last  Love.  I 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladies.  I  The  Greatest  Heiress  in 

The  Primrose  Path.         |     England. 

By    Mrs.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

By  OUIDA. 
Held  in  Bondage.  Two  Lit.  Wooden  Shoes. 

Strathmore.  Moths. 

Chandos.  Bimbi. 

Idalia.  Fipistrello. 

Under  Two  Flags.  A  village  Commune. 

Cecil  CastlemalnesGage    Wanda. 
Tricotrin.  Othmar. 

Puck.  Frescoes. 

Folle  Farln*.  In  Maremma. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders.  Guilderoy. 

Pascarel.  Ruffino. 

Signa.  Syrlin. 

Princess  Napraxln*.         Santa  Barbara. 
In  a  Winter  City.  Two  Offenders. 

Ariadne.  Oulda's  Wisdom,    Wit, 

Friendship.  and  Pathos. 

By  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  C.  L.  PIRKIS. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL   PRAED 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentlna.  I  Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival 

The  Foreigners.  Gerald. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCB. 
IUm  Maxwells  Affections, 


s* 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS,  PICCADILLY. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — contimud, 
By  JAMES  PAYN. 


The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
The  Family  Scapegrace, 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Hot  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  Black  than  We're 

Fainted. 
Some  Private  Views. 
A  drape  from  a  Thorn. 
The  Mystery  of  Mir- 

bridge. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
By  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  |  A  TerribleTemptatlon. 


Bentlnck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master," 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe, 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

The  Best  of  Husbands, 

Waiter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories. 

£200  Reward. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon's  Tear. 

From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 


Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Hard  Cash. 

Singleheart  and  Double- 
face. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and 
other  Animals. 

Peg  Wofflngton. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

A  Simpleton. 

Readlana. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

H.  RIDDELL. 

The  Uninhabited  Honse. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace. 

Gardens. 
The  Nun's  Curse. 
Idle  Tales. 


Mend, 
Christie  Johnstono. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Put    Yourself  in    His 

Place 
Love  Me   Little,  Love 

Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and    the 

Hearth., 
The    Course    ot    True 

Love. 
The  Jilt. 
The  Autobiography  of 

a  Thief. 

By  Mrs.  J 
Weird  Stories. 
Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's 

Garden  Party. 

By  AMELIE   RIVES. 

Barbara  Deriug. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange.      |  The  Hands  of  Justice, 

By  JAMES  RUNC1MAN. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks.  |  Schools  and  Scholars, 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

Round  the  Galley  Pire.      """  " ' 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 


Hie  Romance  of  Jenny 

Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide 

Sea. 


In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Ham- 
mock. 

The    Mystery    of    the 
'  Ocean  Star.' 
By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Guy  Waterman.  I  The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers.        | 

By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 

Joan  Merryweather.      |  Sebastian. 
Tbe  High  Mills.  Margaret     and    Eliza- 

Heart  Salvage.  I      beth. 

By  GEORGE   R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds.    Tinkletop's  Crime. 


The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
Hatch  in  the  Dark. 


Zeph. 

My  Two  Wives. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  10  Commandments. 


By  HAWLEY  SMART, 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT, 


Back  to  Life. 

The  LoudwaterTragedy 

Burgos  Romance. 

Quittance  In  Full. 

A  Husband  from  the  Sea 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron 

Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By  Devious  Ways. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity.      1  To  His  Own  Master. 
The  Junior  Dean.  I  Orchard  Damerel. 

Master  of  St. Benedict's  | 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

New  Arabian  Nights.     |  Prince  Otto. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Cresslda.  I  The  Violin-Player. 

Proud  Maisie.  I 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.    |  Old  Stories  Retold. 

By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE, 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  P.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPB 

Like   Ships    upon  the  I  Anne  Furness. 
Sea.  |  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


Fran  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
John  Caldjgate. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 


The  Land-Leaguers. 
The  American  Senator. 
Mr.     Scarborough's 

Family. 
OoldenLion  of  Grasper* 


By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell's  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 


A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the 

Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
MarkTwain's  Sketches. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
Stolen  White  Elephant. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER, 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 


Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The    Prince    and    the 

Pauper. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court 

of  Sing  Arthur. 
The    £1,000,000    Bank- 

Note. 


The  Bride's  Pass, 
Burled  Diamonds. 
St.  Mungo's  City. 
Lady  Bell. 
)les 


The  Huguenot  Family. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

What  SheCameThrough 

Beauty  and  the  Beast 

Oitoyenne  Jaqueline. 


NoblesBe  Oblige. 
Disappeared. 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Queen  against  Owen. 
By  AARON  WATSON  and  LILLIAS 
WASSERMANN. 

The  Marquis  of  Caracas. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTA'.L. 

Trust-Money. 

By  Mrs.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 
A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.  I  Regimental  Legends. 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
By  Lady  WOOD. 
Bablna. 

By  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong  ;  or,  T-ove  and  Theology, 

By  EDMUND  YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  |  Castaway. 

Land  at  Last.  I 


OGDZN,   SMALE  AND    CO.  LIMITED,   PRINTERS,  GREAT   SAFFRON   HILL,   E.O. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK    BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  .per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES   purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift,  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  on 
deposit,  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK     BUILDING     SOCIETY. 

HOW  TO   PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  for  Two  Guineas  per  Month, 

BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD   LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW   TO   PURCHASE   A  PLOT   OP   LAND  for  Five  Shillings 

per  Month. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS    RAVENSCROFT,   Manager. 

OSBORNE,  BAUERTcHEESEHAN'S 

CELEBRATED    SPECIALTIES, 

INVALUABLE  IN  HOT  ASSEMBLIES 

ALWAYS  REFRESHING. 
OFGREATVALUEintheSICKRCOM 

The  best  companion  at  Church,  Chapel,  Ball, 
Theatre,  or  any  heated  assembly. 

Bottles,  is.,  is.  6d„  2s.  and  25. 6d.  Post  free- 
(tor  Stamps)  from  the  Sole  Proprietors-. 


"THE  INCOMPARABLE 
-  SMELLING  SALTS," 

As  supplied  to  (he  Queen. 


BAUER'S 

"HEADKr,.SOAP." 

A  SSA3IJPOO  AT  HOME. 


Cleanses,  strengthens  and  promotes  Growth  of 
h  air,  removes  Scurf  and  produces  healthy  action 
oj  SMm. 

A  SUPERIOR 

BATH  AND  SHAVING  SOAP. 

Cd.  Tablets  post  free  (for  Stamps) 
of  Sole  Proprietors. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Perfumers  and  Stores.    Prepared  only  by 

OSBORNE,  BAUER  &  CHEESEMAN,  Perfumers  to  the  Queen, 

Sole  Proprietors  of  "Baby's  Soap,"  specially  prepared  for  Children  or  Adults  with 
Tender  bkin,  6d.,  "Nafatna  Soap  "  for  Tender  Feet, "  Glycerine  and  Honey  Jelly" 
for  Chaps  and  Roughness  cf  the  Skin,  "  Glymiel  t  oap,"  prevents  Roughness  of  Skin. 

19,  GOLDEN  SQUARE,    REGENT  STREET,   LONDON,   W. 


Awarded  Six  Gold  and  ffizZHftedaTiT  T884,  the  only 
Year  we  have  Exhibited. 


LORIMER'S 

LORIMER'S  COCA  WINE. 

For  Drowsiness,  Hunger,  Fatigue,  Exhaustion,  Nervous  Disorders,  Indiges- 
tion, Debility,  and  all  who  feel  below  par. 

A  Retired  Aged  Gentleman  writes—"  I  was  led  to  try  Lorimer's  Coca  Wine,  andj 
the  effect  was  simply  marvellous.  My  pulse  rose  to  its  old  rate  of  64,  in  a  few  day* 
my  appetite  returned,  and  I  have  not  known  fatigue  since,  though  out  in  my  garden 
seven  or  eight  hours  every  day.  In  fact,  I  am  stronger  now  than  I  have  been  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  the  blessing  I  feel  it.  ,    no  tongue  can  tell.    My  whole 

frame  thrills  with  gratitude."* 

♦The  original  letter  may  be  seen  at  our  office,  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish 
the  writer's  name. 

Invaluable,  alike  for  the  Robust  or  Invalids. 

HOUSEHOLD 

PARRISH'S 

GOLD  MEDAL  CHEMICAL  FOOD. 

CAUTION.— The  only  Chemical  Food  officially  recognised  as  "  Parrish's  "  by  a 
jury  of  Medical  Experts  is  "  Parrish's  GOLD  MEDAL  Chemical  Food."  The  pro- 
prietors would  respectfully  ask  the  public  to  refuse  all  substitutes  and  highly-injuri- 
ous imitations,  and  to  see  their  name  is  on  the  label. 

COMFORTS 

LORIMER'S 

COMPOUND   SYRUP  OF  THE   HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

Recommended,  by  the  Medical  Profession  throughout  the  World  for  its 
Vitalising  and  Strengthening  Powers. 

"  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  February  96th,  1887. 
"  For  two  months  I  have  been  suffering  from  SCIATICA,  the  result  of  overwork, 
over  worry  and  exposure,  and  for  some  time  was  so  bad  as  to  be  unable  to  put  loot 
to  ground.         .    .    I  consider  myself  almost  entirely  indebted  to  your  Syr. 
Hypophosph.  Co.  for  the  rapidity  of  my  convalescence.    Yours  faithfully, 

,  M.B.,  CM." 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE. 


Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  : — ■ 

LORIMER  &  CO.,  Britannia  Row,  London,  N. 


JACKSON'S  Chinese  Diamond  CEMENT. 

**  At  6d.  and  Is. ;  by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 

For  Mending  every  article  of  Ornament  or  Furniture,  Glass,  China, 
Earthenware  and  What  Not. 


JACKSON'S    RUSMA. 


At  Is. ;  by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 


For  Removal  of  Hair  from  the  Arms,  Neck  or  Face,  without  the  use  of  the  razor, 
as  well  as  Sunburn  or  Tan  from  the  Skin. 


Sold  by  Druggists  and  Kindred  Retailers. 


tf^ 


EVERY  TABLET   OP 

PEARS'   SOAP 

is  kept  at  least  twelve  months 
before  it  is  sold.  This  can  be 
said  of  no  other  Soap  in  the 
tcorhl,  and  good  soap,  like  good 
wine,   improves  with  age. 

You  may  keep  Pears'  Soap 
for  twenty  years  in  any  climate, 
and  it  will  never  shrink.  Every 
tablet  will  retain  Us  original 
shape  and  every  ball  remain  a 
perfect  sphere — proof  positive 
tlial  there  is  no  shrinkage,  ant 
that  they  are  ,  WM  well** 
:a fared* 

«T>MUN<>  Ift  '.N -■,   IMQAAVEfnANn  R>HiNT£rt,   RACQOfT   ,X'i'i      HJ3&1   StFUEtT,  LONDON,  1.0. 


